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An Outstanding Advance 


It will not surprise any of the countless Gillette - 
shavers, that Gillette should introduce a shaving 
cream. Indeed, the only thing that might occasion 
surprise is that they should not have done so 
before. Only after years of research were formulas 
evolved which measure up to the exacting stan- 
daa they have set. Today Gillette bring to your 
notice their new Shaving Creams — lather or 
brushless — confident that here is a major 


achievement~worthy of the Blue Gillette Blade 


and the Gillette Razor. 
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Bes ee 


On the construction of the Ohio Turnpike project 548 earthmovers 
are in use. Of these, no fewer than 438 are EUCLIDS — including 
the twin-engined Tractors & Scrapers. 

This is a lead over competitors of 4 to 1. 

To this impressive fact we will only add that EUCLID Tractors & 


Scrapers, Rear-Dump and Bottom-Dump Wagons are available for 
sterling. 


A complete after-sales service is provided by the distributors: 


BLACKWOOD HODG 


and Agencies throughout the World 
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What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall? 


The development of plastics has given industry and. the home many useful materials. 

Polyvinyl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, it now 

provides flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In an allied form it is a 
floor-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds ( for which Albright & Wilson supply ‘¢ 
intermediate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant. 


eT een ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


° 49 PARK LANE « LONDON : 
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NEW IDEAS 


FOR YOUR HOME 


THIS CHRISTMAS 

Next Thursday, hundreds of thousands of people can begin to 
plan their happiest Christmas—Christmas that, as ever, will centre 
round the home. For IDEAL HOME Magazine has produced 
this month a superb 180-page number full of expert advice and 
ideas, both to. show your home at its best this Christmas—and 
suggesting how you can contribute something to the homes of 
your friends. 

Your newsagent will confirm that IDEAL HOME Magazine sells 
out in a matter of hours—the only way to be certain of your copy is 
to. give him an order for it NOW ! 


Ideas that will make all the 
difference to your entertaining... 
Ways to put your guests at ease 
Pictures of new table layouts 
Buffet snacks, sweets and drinks 
Really new decorations to make 
Ideas and equipment for games 
Over 100 illustrated gifts 
Beginners’ Christmas cooking 
Guidance on menus, wines, 
liqueurs. 


IDEAL HOME Magazine’s 
usual features include . . . 
Renovation of two old houses 
A house children will love 

A room planned for work or 


y 
Care of the garden in winter 
Three front garden designs 
Bringing colour to @ winter 
garden 
Cold-weather care of pets 
. and many more expert 
"articles for the home-lover. 


ft) IDEAL HOME 


MAGAZINE, CHRISTMAS NUMBER—OUT THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th—2/- 








‘BLACKFRIARS’ tase. 


1949 Liebfraumilch 








* you're stumped. .. 


Well put your 
brain child 
into long pants 


You've had a brain-wave . . . maybe 
it’s for a new type of pump .. . or 
perhaps 4 smali, but revolutionary 
diesel engine or aircraft com- 

ponent. You have already done 

some preliminary drawings. but now 
you want someone 
to produce it, but who? 

That’s where we come in. All ideas have 
their problems, and it is advisable to 
consult us in the early stages so that an 
individually engineered component 
can be made to suit your 
own specific requirements. 
We are specialists in this kind of work, we have the facilities 
and the skill to turn your ideas to good account .. . and 
to undertake quantity production and assembly. Write, 
call or give us a ring, our service is at your disposal. 











HAYWARD TURBINE ENGINEERING 
Bring ideas to production 


Hayward Turbine. Engineering (1947) Lid. 
Bollo Lane - Acton Town - Acorn 1147 
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3 A PLEASURE TO WORK WITH— 
| and ready to switch to any accounting job 


: With its exclusive sensing panels, the Burroughs 
Sensimatic is as versatile as your needs—it 
becomes any machine you want at the turn of a 
knob. No other accounting machine is so useful 
= — because no other accounting machine can do so 
many things so well. There are five series of 
Burroughs Sensimatics, with from 2 to 19 totals. 





See them now. Telephone your nearest Burroughs 
Office today ! Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


nee 


ei urroughs 


Sensimatic 
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1952 Wuerzburger Leisten Silvaner 14/9 
MOSELLE 

1952 Brauneberger Falkenberg 16/6 
CLARET 
1947 Chateau Batailley 19]- 


BURGUNDY 
1949 Chapelle Chambertin 21]- 


Carriage Paid on orders of 6 bottles or guore. 
~ 
These are but four examples 
of the fine wines in our 
Christmas List. Although they 
each originate from completely 
different districts, they share the 
‘ distinction of being bottled by 
the growers themselves, and are 
of guaranteed origin—the pure and 
natural product of the grape. 
Selected wines ranging in price 
from 7/- to £9 per bottle are contained 
in our List. Your order can be sent direct 
to your home or to your friends in good 
time for Christmas. 


LOEB 


Shippers of Fine Wines Since 1874 











O. W. LOEB & CO., LTD. Nutsee 


1 ROBERT STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel: TRAfaigar 1927 
wr 





THE CRUISING ATTRACTION 
oF 1955/ 
TOURIST-DE-LUXE 


CRUISES ON THE 
SHIP OF THE YEAR 


ss. SOUTHERN CROSS 






Calling at Palma, Barcelona, 
Villefranche and Vigo 











Calling at Madeira, 
Casablanca, 
Ceuta and Lisbon 
| Calling at Palma, Naples, 
Algiers and Lisbon 
BOOK NOW 


Ask your local travel agent for full details or apply direct to: 









1 1A Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 1485. Telegrams : Savill, Piccy, London 





Just get busy with a pair of scissors 
and snip from an issue of THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
everything that touches your job. 
w If you are a senior executive in industry you'll find 
yourself with a very healthy pile of cuttings. 
Any idea that THE FINANCIAL TIMEs is exclusively a 
city man’s paper is long out-moded. Of course, it 
is still the medium for the stock market and 
company reports but it is now far more. 
THE FINANCIAL Times has become the recognised 
daily newspaper of industry and commerce—read 
alike by directors, engineers and business men who 
want to keep on top of the news. ‘Try reading 
it for a week and you'll sge why THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
is an indispensable tool of Top Management. 


Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES -72COLEMAN STREET : LONDON> EC2 


LOR Re cian MNS RF 
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| Costing 


%* expenditure controlled 


%* waste eliminated 





at aa + current facts—not past history 
ES = % more detail in less time 
1 the very job for 
| a i sy * 
Valk. 
oe Ses 
ee = Costing may be only one process in accounting 
< — a but it is always necessary wherever labour is 
haat : employed and materials consumed. Hollerith 
RS ; takes the whole of accountancy in its stride—but 
aa costing is an admirable starting point for an 
a N enquiry. It costs nothing to find out what Hollerith 
heen might save you. 
e~ 
ea 
| THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 
ts Head Office: 17 Park Lane + London - W.1 
I ; Telephone: HYDe Park 8155 


oe , Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 





Remind yourself to buy 


December House & Garden 


House & Garden is for you who are house-proud, 
and garden-minded—the leading magazine in the 
fields of decoration, furniture, architecture, house- 
hold and gardening equipment, gardens, food an« 
drink. In the December issue, you will find 
Christmas presents for all ages, at prices from 3/- 
to £30; plans for parties; toys; household linen: 


liqueurs; new indoor plants. On sale now—buy 
it today. 


3/- every month from all newsagents and bookstalls. 
A year’s subscription makes an excellent present for 
yourself and your friends. Send £2.0.0 for 12 issues 


(post-paid) to:—Condé Nast Publications, 37 Golden 
Square, London, W.1. 












Start with savings you get by shipping to or from the Mid-Continent U. S. via New Orleans. Savings on inland 
freight alone are from 66¢ to $5 a ton. Rated most efficient U.S, port, New Or)ans offers all these savings: 
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How to map out your plan 
for shipping savings 


Direct Savings in Money— 
@ Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “‘free port.” 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


@ Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.’ 


® Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port, 


Money Savings in Convenience— 


' @ Complete handling equipment for all types 





of cargo. 

® Banking facilitiesin New Orleansand through- 
out Mid-Continent—“Bank where you buy.” 

@ International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 


® World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines, 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U. S. A, 


New York Office. 17 Battery Place 

Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bidg. 

Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bidg., Suite D & E-21 





Ship via 


PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


port of all-important savings 
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For modern anti-submarine operations... 


AN 
SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED, QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST, N. IRELAND + THE FIRS! 
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THE SEAMEW 
























Taxes, Submarines and Seamews 


The submarine is now an even greater potential menace to 
Britain and other countries dependent on overseas supplies. This 


would be true whether nuclear weapons were used or not, 





. . . . Future anti-submari ics will call for lar 
Submarines might be the carriers of such weapons. In any event numbers of altcrste. Both firse Cont sod operations 


cost, therefore, are of considerable importance. 
initial cost of the Seamew is low because it is light 
in weight and simple in construction. 


nuclear motors would greatly increase the range of submarines. 
Future anti-submarine operations would inevitably call for large 
numbers of search-and-strike aircraft, first because coastal defence 


requires continuous air patrolling and, secondly, so that convoys, 





endangered at sea, could quickly put up an anti-submarine 


2 OPERATIONAL COST 


Operational cost is low because of its simple design, 
leading to ease of maintenance and to economies 
in space, soars _ manpower. —— Seamew 

- 2 E carries a crew of only two and can serviced b 
weather, submarines, moving through relatively calm waters, sous Ghiihed shackanbes. Yas Senmneeh teen taeal alee 
craft for the R.A.F. task of patrofling coastal 
waters, apart altogether from its value to the 


have a mobility advantage over surface craft and are, therefore, re 


‘umbrella’— off improvised carriers—in any weather. In heavy 


ssh 
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a greater menace. 
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Britain and N.A.T.O. countries, already heavily taxed to pay for 


the last war and anxious to guard against a possible next, are 





turning to weapons like the Short Seamew, designed for fully 


3 OPERATION 
. . ° ® ® e ° The lightweight Se w has the double ad 
effective performance in action yet within a nation’s capacity to of very sbath take-off and slow appreach epeed. 
Its strong, fixed undercarriage enables it to 
— pire eee we ee —or os 
. . . r . The wheels of the Seamew can be 
build quickly, cheaply and in large numbers. =: owittly ainanl, with differing sizes of tyre to suit 
the surfaces from which it operates. it can operate 
equally well from escort carriers and merchant 
aircraft carriers under all weather conditions. 


Young men —should they ever again be called up urgently as 





reserves to defend their country—could learn to fly and service 


ca CR dl Re eal 


the uncomplicated Seamew quickly. Their burdened elders will 


readily appreciate this Short answer to the problem of keeping 





down the cost of defence. 


kt affords exteptionally good view to both crew 
members for both attack and landing. The Seamew 


IN QUANTITY PRODUCTION FOR THE ROYAL NAVY Sere tc any soto a on anes 









a small circle. j 

at 

the Shoré answer is the Seamew | 
St ANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD; SPECIALISTS IN MARITIME AIRCRAFT SINCE I9r0 ‘ 
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The compliment of the Season SET EI 
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Le ay “ Christina: Hamper from 
° 
Ve Fortnum and Misael + 
LY Your friends, business associates and staff will be flatter- Sore 
ANY ed and delighted to receive wine or food from Fortnum’s. : : 
‘y i Do come in tosee what our hampers contain... orask your ‘ ; 
it i ES secretary to write to Dept. E for our Gift Hamper 
ce & catalogue; it also describes chocolates, crystallised ° : o 
\. fruits, Christmas cakes and puddings —all as : 
> mouth-watering as they are magnificent. | . : ‘ 
pee ci Perot . Chablis & Oysters 
6 ‘ 
The ladies may be natives of Colchester or Whitstable b.:: 
¥ the Chablis, unquestionably, should come from Saccone & : 


Speed. Write please for full lists. 


* Sith 


7 Chablis Premiere, dry and fresh 
* per borle 11/6 .. per } bottle 6/3 


Chablis 1949, bottled in France. 
Very fine wine with dry finish ‘Ss perboule 18/- * 


° Carriage poid on orders for 4 bottles and eer ‘ 
| SACCONE& Ail SPEED, LTD. 
lp 5 3¢ SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.t. ° 
‘ EST. 1839 cae ; 

7 ° o * ° e * = ys @ ° 8 








(sain time— 
save money 


gc BUSINESS TRIPS 


eh 
dda 'N FRANCE 


Loss) SPEEDED BY FRENCH RAILWAYS 


~ When your business involves a number of calls at 
scattered places it is a good idea to plan your operations from a suit- 
able base—either Paris or one of the large provincial centres—thence 
making day or over-night trips by train. For instance: 


DAY TRIPS You can leave in the | OVER-NIGHT TRIPS You can icave in 
morning, travel from 350 to s00 Km., | the evening, travel from 500-G6ooKm., 
have several hours in which to conduct | stay the night at an hotel, devote most 
your business and return the same of the following day to your affairs and 
evening in comfort. Hxamples: Day | return to your headquarters that night. 
return trips from PARIS include La Examples: Over-night Return Trips 
Rochelle, Lyon, Antwerpor Sarrebruck. | from PARIS includé Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, St. Nazaire or Zurich. 
HALF-FARE CARDS which entitle the . 
holder to unlimited travel between two | §PEED AND PUNCTUALITY You can 
particular stations er in a particular be. sure’ of arriving on time for your 
zone at half the standard fare can now appointments, for French Railways 


be purchased without deduction from have an unrivalled reputation for speed 
the basic travel allowance. and punctuality, 


Pret FRENCH RAILWAYS) Ie 
er Frc Rate Ee 179 Peal, Landon, Wei 
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Tnnumerable— ‘Glenfield Balanced 
Dise Valves are ‘installed for the 
_ regulation: or ‘automatic cut-o‘f 


of flow in penstocks, and for 
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Milarchon manufacture at Whitehaven 


detergents and detergent raw materials 


a 
and sell them throughodt™ the>World US.A... i 
oe Canada 


CANADA BY PAA 
via New York—usually same fare 


It costs no more to fly the PAA way (except fora fewcities where the extra 
fare is £7 or less). You go via New York, where relaxed immigration 
regulations now allow you to break your journey and enjoy yourself, 


PAA TO THE MIDDLE WEST 


Pan American operate regular “Rainbow” flights to Detroit and 
Chicago. Same attractive “Rainbow”’ features! 

Pan American have flown the Atlantic over 47,000 times—far more 
than any other airline! Ask your Travel Agent to send you by the 
World’s most experienced airline—he’ll know which one you mean! 
See your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 1935/4 Piccadilly, London W.1 (Regent 7292). 


Aliso at Lombard House, Gt. Charies $t., Birmingham (Central 1126). And at 15 North 
Drive, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow C.1 (City 5744). 


SUPREME COMFORT 


Sleeperette* service (bed-length easy-chairs, with shorter 
passenger list) now on all “ President ”’ transatlantic flights. 


P: 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan AMERICAN 


* Trade Mark, Pan American Wor'd Airways, Inc. 
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By Appointment Motor 
Pehicls Manufacturers to 
the lal King George VI 
Ford Motor Company Lid, 










\ 


The people who lend lustre to the Salle des Jeux are people who — 
in certain important decisions — take no chances at all ! 


The cars which stand waiting in the moonlight are themselves celebrities -. . 


proved and approved, faultless in performance and style, 
There you will always find the Zephyr-6. 





FORD ‘S-STAR’ MOTORING 


The best at lowest cost 
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Brickbat Corner 


are prepared to use their immunity from popular wrath to say 

things that would lose millions of votes if said by politicians or 
start a strike if uttered by the heads of a nationalised corporation. 
The past week, as it happens, has produced three prime examples (all 
of which are further discussed on later pages) of the way in which 
nonsense becomes settled policy simply because the truth is unpopular. 
Herewith, therefore, three entries for the unpopularity stakes. 

First, the policy of increasing all social security benefits in line with 
the rise in the cost of living, on which all parties are apparently agreed, 
is a ruinous and irresponsible one. The Labour party, in the censure 
debate on Tuesday, accused the Government of moving with 
caution and responsibility in the matter of pensions ; and the accu- 
sation was rebutted with indignation. Yet it should be perfectly 
apparent to anyone that, with the country’s taxable capacity already 
overloaded, and with the proportion of old people in the population 
rising for at least two decades. to come, a policy of providing subsis- 
tence for all old people at all times, whether they need it or not, 
must be wrong. With a nation situated as this one is there is really 
no escape from the dilemma: either there must be some discrimi- 
nation in the payment of social security benefits (and especially of 
old age pensions) between those who need them and those who do 
not, or else there will be steady inflation as a result of over-taxation. 
But discrimination implies a needs test, which is anathema (except, 
of course, when applied to surtax payers). So there is an open-eyed 
choice for inflation. The political logic is watertight, and no politician 
who will have to face the electors before long can really be blamed 
for casting his vote as he did. But-there ought not to be any doubt 
about what they are doing: they are voting against solvency. 

The second example can be found on the railways. It is now 
clear that, with the help of the Staff Tribunal, there is to be another 
round of wage increases for some, and quite possibly for all, 
of the employees of the railways. The rates of wages recommended 
are by no means high, relatively to what other industries pay ; in 
particular, the margin of the skilled grades over the unskilled is still 
too small. But it is also apparent that if the railways’ wage bill is 
increased in proportion to the increases in wage rates, the last hope 
of the Transport Commission’s being able to pay its way “ taking 
one year with another ” will have to be abandoned. Yet there is an 
obvious way out. Employment on the railways was grossly swollen 
during the war and the pay roll is still far too big. If the staffs were 
cut by one-fifth, the wages of the remainder could be made really 
economic and the railways could be made to pay. Everybody knows 
this ; but nobody dares to say it in public. Nor is it easy to place 
the blame. Any outsider who claims that, were he the leader of the 
trade unions or the chairman of the Commission, he would proclaim 
this obvious truth and set about throwing scores of thousands 


[se peepred journalism serves no useful purpose unless editors 
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of men out of their jobs, is merely boasting ; 
it was only the child who could afford to speak the truth 
about the Emperor’s clothes. So folly is enthroned, 
and another proof is given that the centralisation of 
decisions, so far from assisting rational policy-making, 
completely prevents it. Before we know where we are, 
there will be a subsidy to the railways, which will sink 
into the corruption of living on the public bounty. 
Thirdly, there is the fuss that was made on 
both sides of the House of Commons on Monday 
over the report that the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation might be contemplating buying 
American aircraft (with British engines), instead 
of all-British machines. But surely the only job of 
BOAC is to run an airline as efficiently (consistently 
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with safety) as it can. There is no suggestion ‘hat it 
is not a good judge of its own interests, still | -s that 
it has an anti-British bias. The suggestion is imply 
that BOAC has a duty to buy British machines regard- 
less of the effect on its services—and therefore, at one 
remove, on the public purse. That the British iincraft 
industry should do its best to propagate this \icw js | 
perhaps understandable—though it does not seei very 
longsighted for an industry that aspires to sell to other 
countries. What is very saddening is to see the House 
of Commons so nearly unanimously falling for i. In 
the modern age, apparently, it takes courage for a public 
man to oppose a subsidy to any industry. The public 
interest, it seems, is the only one in the country that 
has no votes attached to it, 


Molotov’s Europe 


[F Mr Molotov took himself seriously, he would have 
spent much of his time this week making sure that 
Moscow was ready to receive the distinguished visitors 
from 29 other capitals who might be convegging on it, 
in a few days’ time, from all four corners of Europe. 
Intourist guides would have been brushing up their 
Portuguese and Icelandic, and, in accordance with 
Muscovite custom, cultural and youth delegations would 
have been turfed out of the best hotels to make room 
for such surprising guests as General Franco, Mr 
Costello, Dr Adenauer, Field-Marshal Papagos, Presi- 
dent Tito and M. Spaak. It is unusual for any foreign 
minister to suggest that thirty nations should hold a 
major conference at a fortnight’s notice ; it is unprece- 
dented for the Soviet Union to offer to play host to 
statesmen with whose governments it has not even any 
diplomatic relations, Yet Mr Molotov’s Note of last 
weekend proposed a full-scale conference on November 
29th, in Moscow or Paris, of “ all the European states, 
irrespective of their social and state structure.” For- 
tunately, the Soviet foreign ministry’s protocol experts 
need lose no sleep over the seating arrangements that 
this would imply if it were meant sincerely. If ever an 
mvitation was penned in full confidence that it would 
not be accepted, it was this one. . 

Mr Molotov would accept Sir Anthony Eden’s com- 
ment in the House of Commons that this Note was 
“ openly and explicity directed against the ratification of 
the London and Paris agreements.” He had devoted a 
paragraph of it to making exactly that point. Nor, one 
imagines, would he take exception to Sir Anthony’s 
remark that the Note contained no new proposals 
except the date. It was at the Berlin conference 
that Mr Molotov produced his draft treaty on “ all- 
European security.” This in turn was only an elabora- 
tion of the Soviet proposals put forward exactly a year 
ago. A little decorative icing has been pumped across 
the top of the cake during the past year, but the main 


ingredients are unchanged except by staleness. 11 is 
this familiar formula that the governments of all Europe 
(plus the United States and China) are now inviied to 
debate. The immediate Russian aim—to obstruci the 
execution of the Paris agreements—could not be made 
more plain. In proposing a conference that he knows 
will not take place to discuss terms that have been 
repeatedly rejected, Mr Molotov is hardly at his most 
subtle. 
* : 


How, then, can his long-term aim be defined ? If 
he is resigned to the prospect that the Paris agreements 
will be ratified, he is doubtless looking ahead to the 
period during which those agreements must be slowly 
transformed from documents into realities. If, during 
that period, the Communists can maintain an atmo- 
sphere of uncertainty and illusion, by continuing to 
brandish both the German bogy and an apparcnily 
genuine olive branch, they can still hope to frustrate 
the West’s attempt to build up a strength and a unity 
in Europe that match those of the eastern bloc. for 
this purpose they must’ dangle permanently before 
western eyes the picture of an alternative-—“ a miracu- 
lous settlement of the East-West problem,” in Si 
Anthony Eden’s words. That alternative is Mr 
Molotov’s “ security treaty” ; and a great deal more 
will yet be heard of it. | 

Simple slogans, tirelessly repeated, seldom fail ‘© 
leave their mark ; and already in the minds of many 


people not normally receptive to Moscow’s propaganca 


there is a vague idea that the Russians have a plan {or 


reasonable. In both Germany and France certain 
politicians have helped to foster this idea. It might 
be charitable to suppose that they have never troubled 


to examine the Soviet plan in detail. The Europe2" 


. that Lave done so have no such illusions. 
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Moscow claims that the “ security treaty ” has met with 
“q positive response on the part of a number of 
European states.” When questioned, the Russians 
prove exceedingly coy about nating these states. The 
“ alliance-free ” Swedes have kept silent ; so have the 
Jugoslavs, despite Moscow’s efforts at reconciliation ; ; 
and even the Finns successfully resisted the heavy 
pressure put upon them during the summer to induce 
them to help sponsor Mr Molotov’s plan.. Its only 
sponsors, apart from the Soviet Union itself, are the 
satellite governments, who would doubtless give a 
‘‘ positive response ”’ to a plague of frogs if it came from 
Moscow. They will parade there dutifully on Novem- 
ber 29th if ordered to do so. 


* 


The coolness that the “ uncommitted” states have 
shown to the Soviet draft treaty is the more noteworthy 
in view of the fact that it was evidently compiled by 
experts in the innocuous. Its eleven articles -abound 
in obeisances to the United Nations Charter and 
reassuring echoes of existing institutions. Its central 
feature is the unexceptionable idea that all signatories 
should come to the rescue of any one that is attacked. 
It may be hard to visualise Hungary and Rumania 
falling upon the Soviet Union if it repeated its 1939 
invasion of Finland ; and at Berlin in February, when 
Mr Molotov unveiled his draft treaty, Mr Dulles was 
unkind enough to point out how closely its phrases 
resembled the non-aggression pacts that Mr Molotov 
concluded with the Baltic states in 1939. But the moral 
principle of “all against the aggressor” is a perfectly 
sound one. The questions that need to be asked are 
why it should be repeated when it already exists in the 
UN Charter ; and why Russia insists on it now, while 
still opposing the UN Assembly’s “ Uniting for Peace ” 
resolution, accepted by nearly all other member states 
in 1950, which applied the same principle not merely 
in Europe but throughout the world. It is equally odd 
that, while the Soviet plan.for Europe envisages (in 
Article 8) military consultations in advance of any 
aggression and (in Article 5) standing arrangements as 
to how collective measures should be applied, Russia 
has firmly boycotted the UN Collective Measures Com- 
mittee, whose object is the same. It must be deduced 
that Mr Molotov prefers Europe to the wider world 
as a terrain for his plan because Europe, as he defines 
it, includes the whole Soviet Union but of course 
excludes the United States. 

Here the true nature of the draft “security treaty ” 
begins to emerge. Its Article 7 bars the signatories 
from membership of alliances or agreements that con- 
flict with the aims of the treaty itself. This ban, as 
Mr Molotoy has made clear, applies to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation as well as to the proposed 
Western Union. True, since first tabling his draft Mr 
Molotov has made the ingenious suggestion that if 
Russia joined Nato ‘(and thus paralysed an organisation 
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that takes its decisions only by general consent), Nato 
would lose its “ aggressive character”, since it. would 
then embrace all the major allies who fought against 
Hitler. The logic here is brilliantly obscure ; is the 
Sino-Soviet alliance of 1950 “ aggressive” because it 
excludes the United States and Britain, which fought 
against Japan ? But the Russian aim remains clear— 
to_ease the Americans out of a Europe that would then 
be overshadowed by one giant power. 

It is true, again, that Molotov would now, it seems, 


permit the Americans a modest place in his system. 


But he still demands a complete withdrawal of their 
forces from Europe. The transformed “ Nato” which 
he envisages would resemble the present one only in 
name ; and Western Union, of course, would be flatly 
forbidden, being “a group of European states directed 
against other European states”. The Russians blandly 
insist that no such group exists in eastern Europe, 
despite their network of interlocking alliances with the 
satellites and their domination of Eastern Germany. It 
is, of course, perfectly true that they could tear up the 
satellite treaties tomorrow and still control half of 
Europe through the Communist party machine. But, 
at this moment, they are hinting that if the western 
powers do not appear at Canossa on November 29th, 
they will solemnly create a kind of East European 
Defence Community. That will seem a rather empty 
threat to anybody who realises how rigorously the 
Russians already control the satellite armies, and how 
far the reat:aing of the Soviet Zone of Germany has 
already gone. 


* 


Another Soviet theme was exemplified in a Pravda 
article last week which dwelt on the difference between 
“real” and “ fictitious ” security. It is perhaps worth 
while dissecting Mr Molotov’s plan in these terms. 
Although allegedly focused on the need to protect 
Europe against a new German militarism, the Soviet 
proposals would, in fact, free the Germans from all the 
restraints imposed on them by the presence of occupy- 
ing forces, by Shape’s logistic controls and bythe 
Western Union armaments inspectorate. Mr Molotov’s 
Germany would, in theory, suffer no foreign interven- 
tion in its sovereign affairs, and have unfettered control 
over its own armed forces and arms industries. On 
paper, it is difficult to see what security Russia itself 
would thus obtain against German aggression. In 
reality, of course, Mr Molotov could count on the fact 
that if his plan took effect both Germany and all 
Western Europe would pass under Soviet. domination. 
Need any more be said to reveal that his solemnly 
propounded so0-year “General European Treaty on 
Collective Security in Europe” is a piece of trompe 
Feil so barefacedly false that even its own sponsor does 
not take it at its face value ? Better a cycle of Cathay, 
Ce eT fermen. he Cen Hily: yous ot Me 
Molotov’s ne 
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Soft Soap and Hard Scrubbing 


pa is now entering the last week of the 
old session, and the Government is putting the final 
touches to its legislative proposals for the new one. 
This is not likely to be a laborious task. Indeed, there 
have been suggestions in the last few days that all the 
Government intends to do now is to shape up under 
the rather shabby shuttlecock of its Pensions Bill, to 
slam it into Labour’s court in the most discomfiting 
manner possible, and then to appeal to the country in a 
general election some time in the spring. Whether this 
is or is not an accurate portrayal of the Government’s 
plans may depend partly on the result of the poll at 
West Derby, which is in progress as The Economist goes 
to press. But, whatever happens there, it is now 
generally assumed that the next session will be a pre- 
election one, and meekly accepted that it will therefore 
be a platform for politics rather than a vehicle for 
thoughtful statesmanship. If anybody wants to know 
what sort of legislation a Conservative Government— 
admittedly one with a small majority—prefers to intro- 
duce when it is giving its mind to it, he is not likely to 
get much illumination in the immediate future. Instead, 
he should look at the twelve months immediately behind 
him. 

If he does so—and if he rates effectiveness as more 
important than simple hard work—he has reason to 
feel -disappointed. The seventy-odd Bills that the 
Government has crowded into the present session fall 
into two almost equally unsatisfactory groups. There 
has been a very small minority of controversial measures, 
in almost every one of which the Government has not 
gone as far as it knows it really ought to have gone. 
There has also been a long list of rather-more-than- 
routine measures, of the sort that are drafted by officials 
to meet particular alleged legislative deficiencies and 
that are accepted by most Governments without demur 
With most of these second-class measures in the present 
session there has been no reason for demur ; but there 
does seem to be cause for some arching of eyebrows 
when the Government’s conventionally restrictive series 
of choices is considered in the round. 

The criticisms that can be levied against the minority 
of controversial half-measures are familiar. Almost 
every one of them has been mildly useful, but also in- 
complete and intensely apologetic. At the head of the 
list stands a Rents Act, which has pecked at the incon- 
sistencies and encumbrances caused by existing rent 
restrictions, but without anybody being able to pretend 
that it has removed them. Next comes a Television 
Act, which has challenged the enervating monopoly of 
the BBC, but which has put in the lists against it a 
competitor so hedged-in and harassed by cautionary 
clauses that it seems very likely to go broke. Thirdly, 
there has been a Town and Country Planning Act, which 
has buried the unsuccessful system of development 


charges but has left the system of compulsory state pur- 
chase of land looking as impossibly unfair as ever. 

In each of these cases the Government has consumed 
a great deal of Parliamentary and departmental time to 
make a small though welcome advance ; but, as it has 
only gone part of the way that it really wanted to go, 
it will almost certainly have to use up still more time 
in amending them during the Conservatives’ next 
period of power. Among the minor controversial half- 
measures, a similar criticism can be levied against the 
Judges’ Remuneration Act, which originally sought to 
give judges a satisfactory increase in a sly way and was 
then amended to give them a smaller increase in an open 
one ; the best that can be said for this is that it was not 
quite as sorry a manoeuvre as the measure to increase 
MPs’ pay, on which the Government retreated from a 
proposal that could claim the virtues of both sufficiency 
and frankness to an expedient that threw away both of 
these advantages. 

Finally, at the bottom of the list of controversial 
measures, has lain a Bill that proposed to meet an 
actuarial deficiency in the teachers’ pension fund partly 
by Government subventions but partly by an increase 
in teachers’ contributions, and another that proposed to 
make more attractive a more Tory alternative to the 
Socialist system of development councils. The first of 
these was criticised by Government backbenchers as too 
impolitic, and the second (rather oddly) as too Socialist; 
the result is that both Bills have been held back, the 
actuarial deficiency in the teachers’ fund continues to 
gape and the Socialist system of development councils 
holds the field as before. 


* 


Apart from the Regency Act, which was a live but 
not a party issue, this is the record on the one-tenth part 
of this session’s bills that'can be classed as controversial 
legislation. It is a record that many people will con- 
sider has been characterised by too much soft soap. 
Much less attention has been paid to a possible opposite 
fault in the other nine tenths of Government legislation. 
Anybody who comments on this is liable to be wildly 
misunderstood, but that is a risk that needs to be run. 
It should be seriously questioned whether the less- 
publicised Government legislation in this session has 
not been characterised by some excessive hard 
scrubbing. Si 

Many of the Government’s minor Bills have been 
routine, sometimes even annual, offerings. In addition, 
however, there has been a very wide range of new, Bills 
of importance to particular industries. There has been 
legislation about butchers (the Slaughterhouses Act), 
bakers (Baking Industry, Hours of Work, Act), and the 
modern equivalent of candlestick makers (Electricity 
Reorganisation, Scotland, Act).. The main emphasis in 
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many of these bills is plain from the most cursory read- 
ing of their titles. At the risk of only a little over- 
simplification, it can be said that—through a mass of 
legislation about clean food, painfully-killed rabbits, a 
Pharmacy Bill, an Industrial Diseases (Benefit) Act, 
and safety regulations in mines and quarries—the 
mother of Parliaments has been engaged, during these 
last twelve months, in a prolonged sanitary inspection. 

It is a symbol of the present state of public opinion 
that anybody who questions this emphasis needs to 
explain, from the very outset, that he is not really on 
the side of the germs. He is simply in favour of dis- 
crimination, The object of the officials who have drafted 
these lesser-known Bills, whether they have been 
directly concerned with sanitation or not, has almost 
always been to strengthen or introduce control in 
sections of national life where control has hitherto been 
either too weak or totally lacking. In most of these 
cases the new controls will undoubtedly be salutary. 
(Admittedly they have sometimes been pushed very far; 
it should not escape comment that on at least two 
occasions in recent weeks—in debates on the Pests Bill 
and on the Food and Drugs Bill—Ministers seem to 
have been indicating that they might not be able 
to enforce their new powers, but are very grateful to 
have them.) But the real point at issue is that, in the 
apportionment of scarce Parliamentary time as in the 
apportionment of scarce economic resources, wise 
government should imply a wise discrimination between 
a plethora of desirable choices; and the choice that has 
been evident in the present session is a sorry re-emphasis 
of the bias in operation when any government’s legisla- 
tive programme is framed today. 

There can be no doubt that the scales are now very 
heavily weighted in favour of legislation that tells people 
what they must not do, and against legislation that 
allows them more freedom to do what they want. It 
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is much more difficult for a government to introduce a 
Bill that allows companies to call shares by whatever 
name they please, or that removes some of the ineffec- 
tive restrictions on gambling, than it is to introduce 
legislation that bans horror comics. In part, the Con- 
servatives can claim that their record in this session has 
been made to look more lop-sided than it was, because 
many restrictions on personal freedom are’ maintained 
by emergency regulations which have been dismantled 
without legislation. In part, the trouble is that, with 
Labour thinking as muddled as it is, the grant of 
personal freedom to anybody, even to do something 
that will cause nobody else any harm, is apt to be treated 
as controversial. In part, however—and one suspects 
in very large part—the trouble is that officials are much 
more eager to draft legislation which increases their 
own power than to draft legislation which diminishes 
their capacity for meddling. 

For the Conservatives, there is still time to treat the 
record of the last twelve months as a warning rather 
than as a precedent. In the present session they have 
made a laborious and rather unsatisfactory start on & 
series of useful controversial measures, and have 
carried out a useful, non-controversial and very com- 
prehensive blitz in favour of sanitation. In the next of 
their sessions in which they feel able to legislate—as 
distinct from merely gesticulate—they should deter- 
mine that they will complete the controversial tasks they 
have started, and that they will carry out an equally 
comprehensive blitz against unnecessary ‘legislative 
encumbrances on personal initiative and freedom. That 
next effective session is not likely to be the one that is 
to start the week after next ; but, just in case they should 
win the coming general election, Ministers would do 
well to lay their plans for this shift in emphasis well in 
advance. There will need to be a lot of sweeping in 
Whitehall’s back rooms to effect it. 


The Middle East Gap 


T dawn on Monday the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, 

took off for Cyprus. This was the first stage of a 
journey in which he will get a bird’s-eye view of the 
problems of Middle East defence ; between now and 
December roth, he will be visiting the Suez Canal Zone, 
Jordan, Iraq, Pakistan and India. His journey is 
unusual in that it is the first time since 1950 that a 
British chief of staff has set foot in India or Pakistan ; 
the fact that he was invited by the Commanders-in- 
Chief of both the Pakistami and the Indian 
Armies, who delivered their invitations when’ they 
attended Commonwealth staff exercises in London 
in August, shows how close the professional 
relationships with the British Army remain, even now 


that nearly all the British officers who were left behind 
in 1947 to train their successors have returned home. 
Sir John will be in Iraq and Jordan at a moment when 
their treaties with Britain are up for review. It is also 
a moment when the whole grand strategy of defending 
the Middle East is once again under discussion in the 
capitals of the free world. 

For at least three years any plan for organising the 
defence of the Middle East against any Russian 
aggression, to which it is still painfully open, has been 
able to do little more than mark time. But quite 
recently two of the three main obstacles to progress 
have at least begun to be pushed aside by the Anglo- 

iam agreement on the Suez Canal Zone and by 


Egyptian 
the settlement of the Persian oil dispute. The third, 
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it is true, the Arab struggle with Israel, still dorainates 
all the desert countries and equally inhibits any kind of 
general defence agreement either with outsiders or 
within the area as a whole. But some progress there 
must be if the present opportunity in the Middle East 
is not to be lost. The vulnerable, covetable area between 
Egypt and Iran consists of lands in which the virus of 
neutralism is strong, of peoples who seldom give 
thought for the day after tomorrow.. How many of these 
nations, except the Turks, actively want to commit 
themselves to western alliances ? How united would 
be their officer corps, let alone their rank and file, 
behind such a policy ? How far can their armies — 
largely composed of unlettered conscripts—be relied 
upon except when reinforced with a stiffening of 
western personnel ? 

The chances of providing this western stiffening are, 
for the moment, thin and getting thinner, since the 
western footholds that are available for reinforcing 
morale on D day now survive only in three countries, 
and, in all three, are the butt of vociferous local criti- 
cism. The West’s surviving rights, apart from the 
reactivation clauses in the new Egyptian treaty, exist 
in Iraq, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. Under an Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty of alliance of 1930, the British Air Force 
leases two air bases, at Habbaniya west of the Euphrates 
and at Shaiba near Basra ; but this treaty expires on 
June 30th next year. In Jordan, under a treaty of 
alliance signed in 1948 and covering mutual aid in war, 
the British are invited to maintain RAF units at Amman 
and Mafraq, and get full transit facilities for British 
forces in peacetime. In Saudi Arabia, under an 
American agreement of 1951, the US Air Force may 
at will use the Saudi air base at Dhahran on the Persian 
Gulf for maintenance, repair and other technical ser- 
vices. All three countries are restive under obligations 
which are now held to impair their independence, and 
though none of the three has as yet formulated alterna- 
tive proposals, all are planning to do so. The two that 
Sir John Harding is visiting, Iraq and Jordan, are run 
by democratic governments which, for lack of wide 
public support at home, need to secure new terms at 
least as advantageous as those won by Egypt over the 
Suez base if they are to hold on to office. 


* 


In the course of modern western policy-making in 
the Middle East there have emerged two methods ‘of 
securing allies. One—iong favoured by Britain, and 
adopted also by the United States where it is feasible— 
is to lease bases in return for such military. or economic 
benefits as may be acceptable to needy countries. Both 
powers employ this means in Libya, and Britain also 
does so in Jordan. The other is to encourage any ten- 
dencies that the Middle Eastern countries may show 
to form alliances among themselves and then, moving 
with the stream of local inclination, to*furnish those 
alliances with aid. Im the words of the report which 
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Mr Dulles wrote on his return from his tour of the 
Middle East in May, 1953: . 
There is a vague desire to have a collective security 
system, but no such system can be imposed from without, 
It should be designed and grow from within out of a 
sense of common destiny and common danger. While 
awaiting the formal creation of a security association, the 
United States can usefully help strengthen the inter- 
related defence of those countries which want strength, 
not as against each other or the West, but to resis: the 
common threat to all free peoples, 


The first technique gives more reliable results, where 


it is possible at all; but it can be applied only when 
one or other of. two "conditions exists. The first condi- 


tion is that the country in which it is employed should 


be too needy to refuse the money inducements offered. 
The second is that American and British policy should 
be shaped in concert—that no one backpedals either 
because Americans do not like taking a tough line with 
Arabs, or because there is Israel to consider, or because 
of delusions that good friends can be won simply by 
paying for progress in backward areas. When the iwo 
conditions co-exist, the policy is simple of execution ; 
but they do so only in Libya. Elsewhere any British 
inclination to stand out for firm commitments on nine- 
teenth-century lines is again and again defeated by the 
Americans, whose only alternative policy is to smile 
their way through and hope that the results will be good 
when the moment of crisis comes. 


* 


As matters stand in November, 1954, Mr Dulles’s 
smiling technique is certainly paying dividends. It 
began to do so shortly after he dangled his promise of 
military aid; its first-fruit was the Turco-Pakistani 
pact of last April, closely followed by the US- 
Pakistani agreement on military aid. And the 
momentum has quickened during and since the con- 
cluding stages of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement. Since 
then, there has been.a stream of minor evidence that 
other countries are feeling their way in the same direc- 
tion. This includes the long stay of Iraq’s premicr, 
Sayed Nuri Pasha es Said, in Istanbul in October—: 
stay which he prolonged in order to be at hand when a 
military delegation from Pakistan arrived in Ankara 10 
discuss with the Turkish General Staff ways of 
implementing the Turco-Pakistani pact. There is also 
the recent announcement by the Lebanese Forcign 
Minister that he has been instructed to seek. Egypt s 
views on alliance with the west ; and the latest addition 
is the startling announcement that on Egypt’s invitation 
the Turkish Prime Minister will visit Egypt at the turn 
of the year. A smiling policy—when the smiles arc 
backed by such riches.as the United States can com 
mand—will almost always pay dividends in its carly 
stages. The difficulty is to know whether it has built 
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Sir John Harding’s task will be to form an opinion 
about that, for on the answer depends the British 
Government’s decision about the best means of using 
its limited resources to help close the great gap in 
western defences that lies between Turkey and 
Pakistan. Should it hold out for continued permanent 
access to bases? Or should it prudently swim with 
the stream of Middle Eastern opinion, as it did in 
Egypt, and consent to rely on the word of allies whose 
reliability and effectiveness must be in doubt ? The 
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answer to the conundrum lies not in Whitehall but in 
Washington, and it may not be inapposite to remind 
the Americans that years ago, when Britain was 
resisting Nazi expansion, it had to win Middle Eastern 
support by blessing the Arab inclination to form a 
League. Today, Mr Dulles, combating Russian expan- 
sion, is blessing the same inclination, and there is some 
chance that the Arab League will take on a new look. 
But what real guarantee is there that his policy will be 
more successful than that of ten years ago ? 


Britain’s Boom Towns 


Ane a long period of incubation, the new towns, 
which -were hatched with the support of all 
parties in the palmy days of 1945, have burst forth 
into vigorous life. The essential preliminaries to 
town development—the surveying and planning, the 
assembly of a large labour force, the installation of 
sewerage and water supplies—have been prolonged by 
economic restrictions. The new towns have dropped 
out of the limelight at home, although they have 
attracted a steady stream of visiting (and generally 
approving) experts from 
the five continents. Now 
the paper plans are fast 
becoming bricks and 
mortar. Although only 
25,000 houses have been 
completed in the new 
towns to date, the annual 
construction rate is now 
over 11,000 and is matched 
with a vigorous programme 
for building factories, 
shops, and schools. On 
present form the new 
towns will be substantially 
completed within ten years, 
by which date they will 
have acquired almost half 
a million new citizens. 

It is now possible to 
make some assessment of 
the new towns’ success, 
and to consider how far they are realising the bright 
hopes of their sponsors. Altogether 14 new towns have 
been designated, eight in the London region and six in 
the provinces. London’s new towns were begotten by 
the Abercrombie plan out of the Barlow report, their 
aim being to absorb the surplus population and industry 
of the congested metropolis, whereas most of the pro- 
vincial new towns were created to cope with industrial 
bine Several of the towns were not strictly 

since they already had considerable populations. 
The designation of Basildon, a sprawling rural slum, and 


fordshire ; 
in Berkshire. 


industrial estates. 






The Fourteen New Towns 


There are 14 new towns designated under the New . 
Towns Act, 1946. Eight are in the London region. was too big for the 
They are (intended populations in brackets) :— 


Harlow (80,000) and Basildon (80,000) in Essex ; 
Stevenage (60,000), Hemel Hempstead (60,000), 
Welwyn (50,000) and Hatfield (25,000) in Hert- 


Crawley (50,000) in Sussex and Bracknell (25,000) 


The six provincial new towns are:— 
Corby, Northants (40,000), built around Stewart and 
Lloyds’ steel works. 
Cwmbran, Monmouthshire (35,000), and Newton 
Aycliffe, Durham (10,000), based upon existing 


Peterlee, Durham (30,000), designed as a new indus- 
trial community to absorb surplus labour in a 
declining coalfield. - 

Scotland (32,000), designed as a resi- 
dential centre for an expanding coalfield. 

East Kilbride, Scotland (45,000), built to relieve 
congestion in Glasgow. 





of Hatfield, the scene of ugly ribbon development and a 
big aircraft works, was intended to combine the 
rehousing of Londoners with the clearing up of 
an existing mess. Welwyn, an old new town and 
voluntary prototype for the whole programme, was 
designated mainly out of a zeal for bureaucratic 
uniformity. 

Thus each new town has its distinctive problems and 
in some cases the possibilities of creating an attractive 
town were compromised from the start. Yet the four- 
teen new towns also have 
many points in common. In 
each case the scale of 
development contemplated 


resources of the local 
authorities and  neces- 
sitated the creation of a 
Government - appointed 
development corporation. 
In each case the ruling aim 
has been to create a com- 
pact, mainly self-sufficient 
community, with a suffi- 
ciency and variety of local 
employment. All the new 
towns also aim to grow to 
a medium size and no 
further ; if the plans come 
right the largest will be 
Harlow and Basildon with 
80,000 inhabitants each, 
and only one (Newton Aycliffe) will have less than 
10,000. 

Since it is the eight new towns round London that 
are growing most rapidly, their experience has been 
the most illuminating. All eight are between 20 and 
32 miles from Piccadilly ; if, as was originally contem- 
plated, they had simply drawn their residents from the 
lists of London housing authorities, they would 


probably have deteriorated into distant suburbs. The _ 


development corporations have guarded against this by 
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They have laid out industrial estates, built standard 
factories to order, and guaranteed a house to all the 
employees of incoming firms. Since a factory takes 
two years to materialise while a house can be run up 
in six months, advance planning of industrial develop- 
ment is essential if jobs are to be available for the 
several hundred citizens who are now arriving in these 
tewns each week. 


* 


These tactics have so far proved remarkably success- 
ful. Already 100 factories have moved from London 
to the new towns and 75 more are under construction. 
Only London firms are admitted to London’s new towns 
and these must first satisfy the Board of Trade that 
they cannot reasonably move to under-employed 
“development areas”. But a remarkable number of 
businesses have found location in a new town a satis- 
factory alternative to congested working conditions and 
labour problems experienced in London ; and a very 
high proportion of existing employees—often more 

-than 80 per cent and rarely less than 50 per cent— 
have moved with their firms. Generally the move has 
increased industrial productivity—sometimes consider- 
ably, because of reduced absenteeism and improved 
health among the workers. 

These advantages have enabled the more successful 
new towns to select industries with an eye to their 
stability and to the provision of a good variety of local 
employment. Crawley, which led the way in industrial 
development, has enough schemes already agreed to 
provide about 10,000 jobs, which is a high proportion 
of the employment required to sustain a town of 50,000 
people. It has preferred firms to build their own 
factories so as to tie up their capital in the town’s 
prosperity, and the 30 concerns that have already set 
up in this town include several that have already pros- 
pered sufficiently to extend their premises. The new 
towns also benefit from the fact that the industries now 
flocking to them — typically light and_ electrical 
engineering, printing and publishing, and food and 
drink firms—have a high proportion of skilled workers 
and managerial staff, as well as being relatively stable. 
They bear a strong resemblance to the industries that 
settled along the Great West Road in the years before 
the war. 

There have been two main grumbles about life in 
these towns. Rents (generally 25s. to 30s. a week for a 
three-bedroom house, exciusive of rates) have usually 
been higher than those of local authority houses, because 
the corporations have no pool of cheaper prewar 
dwellings and no additional rate fund into which they 
can dip. In other words, tenants are getting only 
normal housing subsidies, although many council house 
tenants throughout the country assume that they have 
an inalienable. right to abnormal ones. Secondly, 
there has been some lack of recreational facilities, 
because successive economy drives have induced the 
Government to withdraw grants for such things as 
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meeting halls and playing fields. The corporations have 
improvised facilities in a variety of ways, sometimes 
behind the Ministry’s back ; Harlow has converted a 
factory into a cinema, a vicarage into a community 
centre, and, after laying out a gravel pit as a play- 
ground, has handed it over to a committee of children, 
The corporations have drifted into these activities 
partly because there are no proper local authorities 
(some new towns are still run by parish councils), and 
there is an emerging need for reorganisation of the 
system, so that electors can decide who is going to 
spoonfeed whom. 

In general, however, the new towns appear to be a 
social success and their residents to be fairly satisfied. 
There is hardly any evidence of families returning to 
London—a situation that is in marked contrast to 
experience on London County Council housing estates 
in the outer suburbs. The fact that residents work 
locally and feel they belong to a distinct (and booming) 
community is probably responsible for the difference. 
The child population in the new towns is very high 
(about twice the national average) and old people are 
sufficiently rare to be sure of a positive welcome. The 
biggest question mark is whether, as intended, the new 
towns will become “ well-balanced communities”. At 
Crawley most of the managerial and professional wor- 
kers live locally, but in some other new towns many 
of them retire nightly into some more exclusive rural 
retreat. There is also a shortage of office—as distinct 
from industrial—employment. Hemel Hempstead is 
building extensive office space and one large business 
has already moved there ; but the reluctance of Govern- 
ment departments to decentralise any of their activities 
to new towns (preferring spas and resorts for that 
purpose) is hardly an inspiration to private business. 


* 


Finally, the new towns seem likely to be solvent and 
in some cases profitable ventures. The money advanced 
by the Treasury has to be repaid, and profits from 
commercial and industrial development should be 
sufficient to cover costs once the plans mature. Yet 
the eventual method of disposal of these vast assets is 
an important matter. Parliament has provided that 
they should be handed over (when the corporations are 
wound up) to local authorities ; if this is done the 
authorities concerned will be much bigger landlords— 
and will have much greater responsibilities for estate 
management and for the general prosperity of their area 
—than ordinary authorities elsewhere. There is reason 
to doubt whether it will be wise to submit all this to the 
vagaries of local politics, and the statutory obligation 
to do-so raises questions that will have to be faced in 
the not too distant future. The problem arises, how- 
ever, not from the corporations’ failure, but from their 
success ; it is a problem that those responsible for most 
of the other experiments born nine years ago would 
find strange and refreshing. 
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Last Chance on the Railways 


HE news that the railway tribunal has recommended a 

wage increase of up to 14s. a week for engine 
drivers, and that the National Union of Railwaymen has 
gone back on its previous agreement to accept increases of 
between 2s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. a week for lower grades, has 
given what may be the fatal twist to the merry-go-round 
on the railways. If the Transport Commission stands up to 
the NUR, this may lead to a strike ; if it gives in, the com- 
mission will certainly relapse into bankruptcy. 

In any event, the commission must now be well aware of 
the folly of its tactics earlier in the year during the discus- 
sions about a “ new wage structure.” This structure was 
interpreted by the National Union of Railwaymen, which 
has only a quarter of the footplatemen, as meaning a 
reduction in the number of grades and more pay all round 
—with the money that was available (and some more that 
appeared to be wished down from the moon) spread among 
all railway workers instead of being reserved for skilled men 
at the top. The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, on the other hand, interpreted it as a restora- 
tion of some of the extra reward for responsible work which 
its members had lost in the last fifteen years. The Trans- 
port Commission found it convenient to agree with the 
NUR’s interpretation. It made an offer to the lower grades 
which the NUR accepted ; there is reason to believe that 
the NUR might also have accepted the commission’s offer 
for engine drivers ({9 §s. a week at the top) if it had been 
acting on its own. The ASLEF, however, insisted on 
referring its claim (for {10 §s. at the top) to arbitration ; and 
the NUR was forced to resort to arbitration with its original 
claim for engine drivers (£9 15s. at the top) as well. 

The tribunal, which last year brought the country to the 
verge of a Christmas railway strike by awarding an increase 
of only 4s. a week all round, has now recommended a wage 
of £9 12s. 6d. a week at the top—7s. 6d. more than the 
Transport Commission had offered. The NUR strenuously 
denies that its decision to withdraw its acceptance of the 
commission’s offer for lower grades was triggered by advance 
news of the tribunal’s extraordinary change of front ; it is 
clear, however, that it will now press its new claim with 
even shriller insistence. The tribunal’s award is presumably 
a sign that it now favours the ASLEF’s interpretation of 
a “new wage structure” to the NUR’s, as most neutral 
observers have done all along. Since the awards to lower 
grades have already been agreed, however, it is difficult to 
reconcile the award with the tribunal’s obligation to consider 
what the industry can afford. The commission is already in 
the red ; the award to the footplatemen will cost it another 
£3 million ; if it gives in to the NUR, it will soon be faced 
with a renewed clamour from the footplatemen to widen 


Notes of the Week 


differentials. Its proper policy now, of course, would be 
to issue the statement that it has avoided for so long. It 
should say that all these claims can eventually be met if, 
but only if, a specific programme is laid down for a removal 
of all restrictive practices and for the wholesale dismissal 
of redundant staff. But it will be surprising if it does. 


A Debate to Forget 


HE pensions debate on Tuesday was indescribably 
e 4 shabby. Amid a farrago of statistics, which were 
always distorted and sometimes frankly invented, each party 
jeered at the other for not having given as much to the 
old age pensioners as it would have found politically con- 
venient to do. -The result was that, within'a few minutes 
of the start of Dr Summerskill’s deplorable opening speech, 
the humanitarianism that genuinely moves most MPs in 
this matter had faded from their faces ; from then on they 
simply looked predatory for votes. Most of the blame 
must lie with the Opposition. Its spokesmen: soon dis- 
covered that it is impossible to be sanctimonious and abusive 
at the same time, and when all the crocodile tears had been 
mopped up the Labour case was found to rest on a single 
preposterous claim—that the Government had delayed 
taking action so that it could bring the increase nearer the 
election. The Tories only had to recall that Dr Summerskill 
raised pensions three weeks before polling day in 1951. 
The truth is that the Government, far from being politi- 
cally cunning, has really been very clumsy about pensions. 
Its first, and elementary, mistake was to announce that all 


pensioners had a grievance long before it had any intention ' 


of bringing them redress. Half-promises have been tossed 
around almost since the beginning of the year, and Ministers 
unwisely allowed hopes to be raised of action at budget 
time. These were dashed, not simply because increases then 
would have cut across the Chancellor’s policy, but because 
it was realised that—with the reports of the Government 
Actuary and the Phillips Committee due later in the year— 
any Bill in April could only be a stop-gap. The Govern- 
ment’s second mistake, once Labour had started a Dutch 
auction, was to raise the bidding in its turn. Its promise 
to restore the purchasing power of pensions to their 1946 
level, whatever the Actuary’s report might show or the 
Phillips Committee say, jeopardised the case that it had 
argued at budget time ; now Mr Macmillan’s implication 
in this week’s debate that the Government may be prepared 
to rush through a short Bill before Christmas, even if it has 
not had time to study the Phillips report in full, has made 
nonsense of it altogether. These are antics that politicians 
of both parties, in hindsight, will devoutly wish to forget. 
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France Across the Atlantic 


S in so many other matters, M. Mendés-France departed 

from the precedents set by fotmer French premiers 
when he visited Canada earlier this week before crossing into 
the United States. Ottawa is more accustomed to receiving 
such visitors on their way home from Washington. The 
gesture was not without significance. Since the London 
talks at the end of September bonds of sympathy have 
developed between French and Canadian ministers, and 
M. Mendés-France has shown, his gratitude for Mr Lester 
Pearson’s contribution toward the healing of the rift between 
France and the United States. Thus not only in Quebec 
and Montreal but also in Ottawa the much-travelled premier 
has been able to feel almost at home. He may, indeed, have 
felt more comfortable in Canada than in Paris, where he had 
left behind the North African sandstorm, the budgetary and 
alcoholic headaches, and the recalcitrant Socialists. 

Even this brief absence from Paris may well embolden the 
premier’s various antagonists there : like Dr Adenauer, he 
may have to face something like a mutiny on his return from 
Washington. Whether and how he quells it must largely 
depend on what he brings back from the United States. He 
may bring something fairly substantial. His blunt rejec- 
tion, while in Ottawa on Tuesday, of the Soviet call for a 
conference before ratification of the Paris agreements, his 
insistence that “such talks can only take place when the 
western position is strengthened and when some preparatory 
negotiations have taken place,” and his renewed undertaking 
that the Assembly will ratify the agreements during Decem- 
ber, must have allayed a good many American doubts. The 
State Department’s anxieties about Indo-China will not 
allow this week’s talks in Washington to become a mere 
exchange of reassuring compliments; but M. Mendés- 
France would seem to have a fair chance of returning to 
Paris in a sufficiently thick cloud of new American good will 
to face any mutineers with a stout heart. 


Formosa Flashpoint 


HE sinking of the Chinese Nationalist destroyer Taiping 
T off Yushan island raises some ugly questions, Accord- 
ing to certain observers, it was “mere chance” that the 
Communist torpedo boats did not attack an American 
destroyer .instead. The official announcement, moreover, 
that there were no Americans on the Taiping suggests con- 
firmation of what has long been feared: that. American 
officers are apparently stationed on some of the Nationalist 
ships. It also prompts the question: what, in fact, would 
the Administration do_if one of the American vessels that 
patrol off Formosa had been sunk ? 

Probably only President Eisenhower and his closest 
advisers really know the answer. This, it can be argued, is 
a good thing, on the ground that the Communists should be 
kept guessing about the precise nature and extent of Ameri- 
can responsibilities towards Chiang Kai-shek. But there is 


increasing evidence that the Communists intend to try to 


find out by attacking marginal positions, and some American 
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obscivers believe that the attack on the Taiping was insp sed 
by a desire to find out whether American units were » 11 
Tachen, and whether they would come to the f€scuc. In 
Washington, there is a strong school of thought that \ 1:1; 
President Eisenhower to declare his strategic intention. in 
the event of an attack on Quemoy or other outlying islands. 
It is presumed from reports of the meeting of the National 
Security Council in September that American forces would 
not be committed to their defence, But would American n.\ 2! 
units protect Chiang’s reinforcements on their way {1m 
Forniosa or shield his evacuation of troops from an unten: )!c 
position ? If they were attacked in the process, would 
American units retaliate against the mainland ? Or would 
there be a good deal of bluster followed by retreat ? 

What makes answers to these questions urgent is the / “4 
that the Formosa Straits separate American and Brit 
policies more widely than almost-any other place in the 





.world, The Communists know this and will seek to exploit 


it in every way possible. The British have lately been trying 
to get Washington to take a new look at the whole problem, 
and there is evidence that the new Congress would be pre- 
pared to do so. But the Communists can still produce the 
kind of explosive incident which could force America’s hand 
and retard the chances of unified western policy. If that is to 
be prevented, a very special sense of restraint and wisdom 
will have to be shown by the men on the spot. 


Obscuring a Victory 


AVING at last gained full control of their party's 

German policy, the Labour leaders seem to be extr:- 
ordinarily unwilling to make effective use of it. The voting 
inside the party’s enclave has confirmed the swing away 
from neutralism that began at Scarborough. In February 
the Parliamentary Labour party gave Mr Attlee a major'\\ 
of only nine for his policy of bringing Western Germany 
into a European defence system, and an amendment pro- 
posing that the question should be deferred until after th: 
Geneva conference was rejected by a margin of only two 
votes. Ten days ago Mr Attlee did much better. Th: 
majority for his policy this time was fifty-three (124 Labou: 
MPs were on his side and 72 against); while an amendmen: 
calling for four-power talks before all the countries had ra‘: 
fied the Paris agreements was defeated by a majority ©: 
thirty-three. Moreover some of the 72 MPs who vote 
against Mr Attlee in private made it plain that they woul: 
not rebel against him in public. This was confirmed by th 
reaction of the Bevanites. Having toyed with the idea 0: 
voting against the Paris agreements in the House of Com- 
mons, they frankly admitted having been frightened off b\ 
threats of expulsion from their party. This would not hav: 
been the case if they thought they had a chance of seckin. 
safety in numbers. At the beginning of this week a scattcr- 
ing of pacifists remained undeterred ; but, so far as everyone 
else was concerned, Mr Attlee had won. 

The vote in the House was not due to take place unt! 
after this issue of The Economist had gone to press, but 0” 
Wednesday evening there came the astonishing news th.’ 
Mr Attlee had jibbed at the last hurdle. Having swung : 
decisive majority of his party behind him, he was fully 
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But evidence of what ? Some happening, 
back in geological time, left behind this 
ff strange material, with its long, thin, hairlike 
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fibres ; but, so far, the fibres have kept their secret. 

Their present usefulness, however—a usefulness 
which springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There is 
scarcely a branch of industry which does not make 
use of Asbestos in one form or another, either for 
its remarkable resistance to heat, or for its other 
highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, we suggest, 
Capt is a material well worth looking into. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD asszesros propuCcERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
114-116 Park Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 
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You know it wel 


THE ODDS ARE that there are several copies of it in your own 
home at this very moment. It is, of course, The Good House- 
keeping Institute’s Seal of Guarantee, reproduced on domestic 
products when, after rigorous testing, they are found to meet 
the Institute’s exacting standards. 

The woman who buys for her home recognizes the Seal, 
not only as a mark of quality, but also as a definite guarantee 
of protection against financial loss. 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 


and the magazine Good Housekeeping are sister organizations within the same 
parent company. They work independently, but they enjoy the most friendly rela- 
tions with each other. Thus, while Good Housekeeping magazine benefits from the 
services of the Institute, the Institute, in its turn, welcomes the magazine's help in 
making its work more widely known. With the various magazines published by The 
National Magazine Company Limited, the Institute shares one positive aim—to 
contribute something to the art of living graciously and well in this crowded century. : . 

‘GOOD HOUSEKEEPING™- HARPER’S BAZAAR 
VANITY FAIR > HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

SHE - THE CONNOISSEUR 

THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 
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entitled to lead it into the division lobby in support of the 
Paris agreements, should the pacifists force a vote. This 
would have left the Bevanites taking advantage of the “ con- 
science clause ” and abstaining. Apparently Mr Attlee and 
his colleagues felt that this might leave the loyal majority 
open to “ misinterpretation,” so while Mr Morrison and 
Mr Healey were making effective speeches in favour of the 
agreements, Mr Whiteley was advising the party not to vote 
for them. The intimation went out that the leaders them- 
selves would abstain. It is to be hoped that Mr Attlee’s 
backbone proves only temporarily misplaced, but if Thurs- 
day’s vote has confirmed this ignominous retreat, he will 
have written a pathetic and quite unnecessary postscript to 
a chapter of his leadership that has hitherto done him credit. 


Kabaka on Conditions 


HE proposals for the constitutional future of both 

Buganda and Uganda, though far-reaching and 
ingenious, are not simple ; nor is the reasoning by which 
the Government explains why it is now possible to permit 
the Baganda, conditionally on accepting the proposals, “to 
choose whether a new Kabaka should be elected or whether 
Kabaka Mutesa II should return as Native ruler of 
Buganda.” The very words “ new Kabaka,” translated to 
a tense crowd outside the Lukiko as the Governor was 
speaking, produced an uproar in which reasons and explana- 
tions were drowned. But the Lukiko’s responsible attitude 
and apology to the Governor provide a happier omen. 

The preamble to the White Paper suggests that the 
Government now feels that the irrevocable banishment of 
the Kabaka last November was a mistake ; the attachment 
oi the people to their king was underestimated, and when 
they proved obdurate there was little room for manceuvre. 
Then came the High Court judgment which showed that 
the Government made a mistake in the ‘choice of article of 
the 1900 Agreement that it invoked against the Kabaka. 
Meanwhile the Kabaka recanted, and the Namirembe con- 
ference (under Sir Keith Hancock’s chairmanship) worked 
out a constitution for Buganda which would overcome the 
fears and disagreements between Buganda, the Protectorate 
administration and Britain that had produced the original 
crisis—and ‘by implication absolved the Kabaka from some 
of the blame for it. 

The best chance of ensuring political advance in the 
Uganda protectorate is now to get the Lukiko to accept the 
Namirembe agreements, which are examined in a article on 
page 657; this clearly necessitates “ restoring ” Mutesa as 
constitutional monarch. But this, the Government féels, it 
cannot do as a matter of policy, since that would undermine 
confidence in any and every hard decision made in other 
colonies. It has therefore announced that its own mistake 
over article six, and the Namirembe agreement On a con- 
stitutional monarchy, create a “ new situation,” in which a 
new decision in principle about a new Kabakaship can be 
made. But this new situation will exist only when the 
constitution is working ; hence the nine months’ delay. 

Will the Baganda accept the delay ? The use of the legal 
technicality invites argument on the terms on which the 
Kabake is still kept in exile and on the conditions that are 
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now imposed ; and what happens if the constir-ation take: 
longer to get working ? Africans are suspicious, and he 
risk that would have been run by more openly avowinp 
the recantation has to be balanced against the +k 
that is now being run of seeing those suspicions furthc; 
inflamed. In the event, much will depend on the Kabak..’; 
own attitude. He can help the Colonial Office at a critic.) 
moment if he now makes it known that he wishes 
people to accept the conditions wholeheartedly, so tha: 
he can return after the stipulated period. That would b< 
his last directly political act. He has maintained his own 
dignity ; by a strange irony he can now underpin that o{ 
the British Government. 


Nasser Versus the Brotherhood 


© be shot at and missed is a happy state of affairs for 
1 Middle Eastern leader. Multitudes deduce that Allah 
did not will his end, and so the crowds applauded Colone! 
Nasser after his escape from assassination at the hands of an 
extremist member of the Moslem Brotherhood. Next day. 
Cairo police stood idle while a mob burned down the 
Brotherhood’s headquarters, and after two weeks of further 
preparation President Neguib, until recently a public idol, 
was relieved of his high office with scarcely a murmur of 
public protest. These events have passed off more 
smoothly than several previous upheavals within Egypt's 
junta, but they have added some further groups to the 
factions among Egypt’s intelligentsia that are hostile to 
Colonel Nasser. 

The junta’s relations with the Brotherhood—described in 
The Economist of January 23rd and October 2nd—began 
well because both parties wanted to level out the inequalities 
in Egypt’s social scene ; but they went from bad to worse 
as it became clear that the one wanted to gain this end by 
modern and western means, the other by ancient and 
reactionary ones. The struggle entered the field of politics 
when, a few days after the initialling of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty, the powerful Brotherhood denounced it as “ harmful! 
to Egypt” and began to preach against it. There followed 
pulpit censorship and some arrests, but the Brotherhood 
was divided on the question whether to join issue in the 
political arena, and the junta held its hand rather than make 
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martyrs of Brotherhood leaders. Finally, someone’s temper 
snapped, and the attempt at Nasser’s assassination followed. 
Was it organised by the Brotherhood or staged by the junta? 
No one is sure. Onlookers and listeners-in are certain that 
Colonel Nasser himself was taken by surprise, but the 
capture of an assailant carrying an incriminating photograph 
of President Neguib was almost too convenient to be true. 


Oubliette for Neguib 


HE quarrel between General Neguib and Egypt’s 
military junta was also an old one, but it was not the 
same as the Brotherhood’s and there is no sound evidence 
that the general had lent his support to their plots. His 
grounds for sulking during Colonel Nasser’s activities were 
the human one that he had been slighted, and the political 
one that he has throughout advocated a much quicker 
return to a parliament and constitution than Nasser thinks 
possible. Neguib has accordingly at times made himself 
accessible to politicians of the old school whom the junta 
thinks to be beyond the pale. He has therefore laid himself 
open to charges of playing the game of its adversaries. 
These charges swelled when he complained against the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement, and refused to append his 
signature to it. 

The arrest of Colonel Nasser’s would-be murderer pro- 
vided grounds for the step that proved impossible last 
February (when the junta caused General. Neguib’s 
voluntary ” resignation only to see popular acclaim restore 
him to power). Major Salem was despatched post haste to 
Saudi Arabia to square King Saud, who was held to be an 
interested party since he had undertaken mediation in the 
earlier quarrel. From the end of October, rumours that 
the president could not expect to hold office for much 
longer were so widespread that the public had no reason to 
be surprised when the blow fell. 

The main cause for surprise is that Colonel Nasser felt 
strong enough to tackle two such adversaries simultaneously. 
Already the groups opposed to him included the old 
political parties, the landowners, the journalists he has 
muzzled, the universities which he has told to toe the line, 
and the remnant of the palace circle ; to these must now 
be added General Neguib’s friends and an unknown pro- 
portion of the powerful Brotherhood. The only substantial 
clement at his back is the army. The key to the immediate 
future is the degree to which he retains the support of the 
many Brotherhood members within its ranks. 


Shock for Mr Holland 


F New Zealand’s election campaign was. distinguished 
by its dullness, this reflected the country’s growing 
prosperity and the lack of big issues. But when the voters 
actually went to the polls last Saturday they sprang a sur- 
prise. Mr Holland and the National party were, indeed, 


returned to power as everyone expected ; but they dropped 
ten per cent in votes, lost seven seats, and found their 
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majority in the 80-member parliament reduced from twenty 
to six. The National party expected to lose a few seats ; 
it knew it could hardly hope to repeat its success in 19§1, 
when Mr Holland went to the country on the single issue 
of his handling of the dock strike. But it was shocked and 
disappointed to find the swing against it so strong. 

Both main parties now claim to see the new Social Credit 
party as the nigger in the woodpile. Both exaggerate its 
influence, but it is clearly a new force to be reckoned with. 
The Social Credit candidates won no seats, and 52 of them 
lost their deposits ; but to everyone’s surprise, they ran 
away with over 11 per cent of the votes and had consider- 
able influence on the fate of some marginal seats. The 
size of their poll was probably due more to the electorate’s 
dissatisfaction with both major parties than to itc con- 


_ version to the Social Credit financial doctrine, which 


sounded tempting enough but failed to carry much con- 
viction. The Labour party was particularly afraid of 
losing votes to the new party, and campaigned most vigor- 
ously against it ; but in the event it seems to have been 
the government that suffered most damage from the Social 
Credit candidates, who did best in the rural constituencies 
which are traditionally National party strongholds. 

Clearly, the two main parties seriously underestimated 
the popular dissatisfaction with both of them. This may 
arise more from their failure to throw up distinguished 
and inspiring personalities than from their policies. Both 
are equally committed to the welfare state ; but while the 
National party claims to be able to run it without the 
stifling controls imposed by Labour, the latter claims that 
it could do more to halt the steep rise in the cost of living. 
Neither, however, seems to have any wholly satisfactory 
answer to New Zealand’s chief problem, which is how to 
meet the steadily rising cost of the welfare state without 
serious inflation. 


Guide for Arbitrators 


HE Stamp Memorial Lecture* for 1954, which was 


. delivered by Professor Sir Dennis Robertson in London 
last week, should be required reading for those who are 
called to serve on the Minister of Labour’s various courts of 
arbitration and enquiry. Sir Dennis plainly suspects that 
there may, after all, be such a thing as a “ proper” 
proportion for wages in the national income—in 
other words, a norm that collective bargaining cannot 
easily change except either temporarily or to the 
nation’s economic detriment. He agrees that there 
was a definite shift in the share of the national income 
from profits to wages during and immediately after the first 
world war ; but he cites Professor Phelps Brown for the view 
that this apparently enduring cut in profit margins “ does not 
imply that changes in the return to risk capital and enterprise 
set up no reactions on the side of supply.” A second and 
even bigger shift towards wages between 1938 and 1953 
was not at the expense of total profits ; it was at the expense 
of average recipients of rent, interest, salaries, and of that 


_ #4 Wages” by Sir Dennis Robertson, University of London. 
20 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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relatively small part of profits which has been distributed as 
dividends. In the last few years, however, “ all these classes 
have made a certain come-back,” and Sir Dennis does “ not 
think we can conclude that the forces impelling, and from 
an economic point of view justifying, this come-back have 
spent their force, though some part of the change may well 
prove irreversible.” 

These considerations, together with traditional worries 
about export prospects, would make Sir Dennis a cautious 
arbitrator ; he is not even sure that one should always 
increase an individual wage that is relatively low if the 
nation’s general wage level is dangerously high. He is clear, 
however, that some wage claims-—and presumably some 
wage awards—are dictated by “a bogus and damaging 
pseudo-egalitarianism.” He thinks that there are two 
occasions when it may be wise to recommend a wage 
increase. First, if the wage level is insufficient to encourage 
economically adequate recruitment to a particular industry ; 
secondly (though he is more dubious about this), for the 
precisely opposite motive of deliberately creating unemploy- 
ment in an industry that has become over-expanded. This 
latter plea, to “turn the heat on a noxious parasite,” is not 
often heard before arbitration courts ; perhaps it should be 
recommended to the NUR. 


Clean Food in the Commons 


T times, the Food and Drugs Amendment Bill, which 
has at last passed through all its stages in both Houses 
of Parliament, became a major bone of contention between 
the two parties. Labour first accused the Govern- 
ment of holding up proceedings on the measure altogether 
because of opposition from the catering industry ; and then, 
when the second reading debate took place, complained 
that the regulations proposed to be made under the Bill 
had been so watered down as a result of this opposition that 
British food would remain as dirty as ever. 

In the committee stage, however, Ministers accepted 
several Labour amendments specifying in more detail in 
the Bill what can be covered by the proposed regulations. 
Thus spitting is now explicitly mentioned as a practice that 
can be prohibited in food premises—though the Government 
drew the line at similarly specifying smoking. The draft 
regulations themselves have not been published—though 
they are evidently readily available, as many members 
quoted from them in the debates—but the Government 
appears to have attempted to achieve a workable compromise 
between what is hygienically desirable and what is legally 
enforceable. Whether it has succeeded will not be known 
for certain until they are put into force. Its own amend- 
ment allowing exemption from some of the regulations to 
be given to certain premises for which they are obviously 
inapplicable—such as youth hostels in remote areas—is 
sensible. 

But the friendlier atmosphere brought about by the 
acceptance of Labour’s amendments was dispelled when 
the debate reached the Government’s decision to drop 
the registration of catering premises with local authorities. 
This was denounced by Labour as a complete sell-out. Yet 


_ if registration had been adopted, the local authorities would 
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have had power (subject to appeal) to revoke a caterer’s 
registration and thus put him out of business if he infringed 
the principles of good hygiene—a system that could 
obviously have been open to abuse. If a caterer has to be 
disqualified from carrying on his business, the action should 
be taken, as the Government now proposes, by the courts 
after a successful prosecution, not by an administrative body. 


No Taxpayers’ Revenge 


HE glorious hopes of wireless users that they could sue 
the Post Office for the repayment of all the money they 
have ever paid in licence fees were sadly dashed when the 
Postmaster-General announced this week that the legis- 
lation he would introduce would invalidate any claims 
against the Post Office made after November 11th. That 
was the date on which-he told an astonished House of 
Lords that there was doubt whether the Government had 
been within the law in collecting radio licence fees, and 
that he would introduce legislation to clear up such doubts. 
By a High Court judgment last Tuesday the doubts 
whether successive governments had acted legally in this 
respect became a certainty that they had not—at least not 
always. A firm of engineers operating mobile cranes and 
other vehicles were apparently so infuriated because the 
Post Office continually changed the frequencies assigned 
to its mobile transmitters and receivers that it got its 
lawyers on to the job of finding a fault in the legal position. 
The Wireless Telegraphy Act of 1904, it was discovered, 
gave power to charge fees only if the Postmaster-General, 
with the consent of the Treasury, first made regulations 
to that effect; and no such regulations were ever made. 
The plaintiffs were therefore able to base their case on the 
Bill of Rights, which provides that no British subject can 
be charged a fee by a government department without the 
authority of Parliament. The Post Office is therefore to 
pay Messrs Davey Paxman {£143 6s. 8d., being money 
received in licence fees, as well as costs. 

The Government as tax collector is fair game, and it 
would be nice to think that there are a fortunaté few who 
staked their claims against the Post Office before November 
rth, and therefore have a little nest egg coming. But it 
would in any case be a small one. In the intoxicating 
thought that the Government has extorted money from 
them illegally for fifty years, people have forgotten that there 
is a statutory limit of six years on its recovery, and for 
five of these years the Government has been within the 
law, because the Act of 1949 legalised current and future 
licences, There will not even be any revenge for fines 
paid, since prosecutions are for not possessing wireless 
licences, not for failing to pay for them. 


On the Australian Waterfront 


HE abandonment of the 14-day Australian dock strike 
gives the victory to the Menzies government—at 2 
price. The Australian oe of Trade Unions, though 
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prepared to go through the motions of sympathising with the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation, was not prepared to chal- 
lenge the authority of the federal government, which, as 
shipping is a matter of inter-state commerce, has in this case 
full powers to legislate. Mr Healy, the Communist boss 
of the WWF, and his colleagues were not prepared to pro- 
long the struggle in the circumstances, as nothing short of a 
general stoppage would serve their purpose once the Steve- 
doring Industry Bill is law and the government is ready to 
bring in troops. Mr Menzies ran no electoral risks, for the 
bill is popular with a large section of the Australian public 
which is sick of the endless strikes and disputes on the water- 
front, and increasingly resents the stranglehold on Australia’s 
windpipe exerted by the WWF through its control of the 
size of the labour pool in the docks. A strike just before 
Christmas would be most particularly resented. 

The new bill should slightly relax this throttling grip. It 
takes control of the size of the dock labour pool away from 
the WWF and returns recruitment to the employers ; when 
more men are wanted the union will now have to “ open its 
books.” New dockers will inevitably have to become members 
of the WWE ; the closed shop thus remains. But the WWF 
will not be able to keep numbers down artificially, as it has 
done, especially since the phase of import restrictions. There 
will be plenty of applications for jobs on the waterfront, for 
the work is agreeable, light and well paid, and hours are so 
short that they can be combined with lucrative outside com- 
missions—legal or not so legal. But go-slow is so much the 
rule in the Australian docks that it would be unwise to 
expect the turn-round of ships to be much improved, though 
it may cease to be so bad as to merit the surcharge levied on 
Australian freights by exasperated shipping companies. 

It would be equally unwise to expect any lengthy period 
of peace. The WWF is militant, and it traditionally makes 
trouble for non-Labour governments. An enquiry is to be 
held into the stevedoring firms, many of which are sub- 
sidiaries of non-Australian shipping firms, which are them- 
selves not popular. But Mr Healy may be expected to wait 


only for some tactically better time to make difficulties for . 


Mr Menzies and the moderate union leaders. 


Leaving Luxemburg 


T was to be expected that M. Monnet would sooner or 
A later retire from his post as President of the High 
Authority of the European Coal-Steel Community. He is 
a blazer of trails, not a builder of roads. He has always 
looked at the community as merely the first step in the 
process of “‘ making Europe,” and it was this whole process, 
rather than any one stage, that interested him. Nevertheless 
the timing and abruptness of the announcement that he 
would not stand for re-election in February came as 
something of a surprise. One cannot simply attribute his 
decision to the much publicised coolness between him and 
M. Mendés-France ; but the scuttling of the EDC and the 
fact that the two men see France’s international role in very 
different terms presumably weighed heavily in his decision 
to leave Luxemburg. 

The present French government has not only resisted 
any new “ supra-national” ventures, it has also tended to 
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interpret much more restrictively than did its predecessors 
the “ supra-nationality ” already conceded by the Schuman 
Plan treaty and has shown a disposition to curb the activi- 
ties of the High Authority. Furthermore, after months of 
negotiation between the High Authority and the British 
Government (and between the British Government and the 
British coal and steel industries) on Britain’s association 
with the community, the French threw a spanner into the 
works at-the eleventh hour. It ‘seems extremely unlikely 
that they will alter their attitude at the Council of Ministers’ 
meeting on Monday. 

But for this very frustrating last-minute difficulty, 
M. Monnet would, at last, have been able to announce the 
signing of an agreement which would at least have provided 
for close consultation, although not for a real merger of the 
markets. If the French now press for any substantial 
changes in the agreement, a long period of renegotiation 
must lie ahead; for the British have been pushed by 
M. Monnet as far as they feel they can go in giving 
economic content to the agreement, and M. Monnet is not 
likely to yield on the form of the association which, in his 


eyes, must recognise the supra-national character of the 
community. 


* 


It is unfortunate that M. Monnet’s decision to retire is 
seen against this background, and many will wonder 
whether he best serves the cause of European unity by 
leaving so soon. It is always a mistake to identify an 
organisation with an individual ; but from the earliest days 
of the Schuman Plan M. Monnet has been both its 
philosopher and its strategist, and increasingly it has been 
his personal prestige that has tipped the scales in favour of 
a truly supra-national community based on a concept of 
economic expansion and a competitive common market. In 
Germany as well as France many people have already had 
enough “ supra-nationalism ” ; they would willingly see the 
High Authority wither away and the common market stay 
stuck where it is now, a legal fact but still short of an 
economic reality. 

If those with a strongly nationalist or restrictionist 
approach gain the upper hand and the community takes the 
wrong turning, it will be for many people a clearer portent 
than the demise of EDC that Europe is not ready for unity. 
Whether M. Monnet’s decision proves justified must depend 
both on his successor and on his own ability to find a better 
vantage point from which to work. Good vantage points 
for “good Europeans” are in extremely short supply 
nowadays. 


Prospect for Europe’s Economy 


N the face of rising production, record levels of employ- 

ment, and increasing foreign reserves in Western 
Europe, the caution shown by the Economic Commission 
for Europe in its latest quarterly bulletin will surprise 
many people, although the arguments for it are valid 
enough. It is true that Europe’s dollar gap in the first 
half of 1954 was more than half a billion dollars, which 
was only made good by American military expenditure plus 
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giants and credits to the' tune of a billion dollars ; and, 
if these extraordinary payments should decline, there would 
be trouble. But is it realistic to suppose that the tap can, or 
will, be turned off so suddenly ? An interesting sidelight 
on’ the competitive strength of dollar goods in. Europe 
is given in a brief section on trade liberalisation ; 
this indicates that the dollar liberalisation measures taken 
in Germany in March have already perceptibly affected the 
pattern of German imports. 

This report is comparatively thin when it comes to 
describing events in Eastern Europe ; but that is no fault 
of the ECE, which is no better placed than anyone else for 
getting reliable statistics from behind the iron curtain. 
Nevertheless, the report makes it clear that the so-called 
“new course” in the Soviet sphere is making only sluggish 
headway. Indeed, it is the most refreshing feature of the 
present report that the ECE now feels able to give brutal 
though honest judgments on events in Eastern Europe. 


Television and the Law 


Py *HE most important question to be asked about com- 
| mercial television has never been whether Conserva- 
tive newspaper barons may pervert it, but whether the 
scheme laid down in the Television Act can possibly work. 
In a recent University of London lecture on “ Television 
and the Law of Copyright” Mr A. Goodman has drawn 
attention to one of the least-publicised barriers in the way: it 
seems that a mass of litigation may lie ahead. Neither the 
cinema nor the BBC has given lawyers an undue amount 
of work ; but the former was the creation of private enter- 
prise and the latter of a closely defined statute. The insis- 
tence of legislators on importing their own doubts and 
forebodings into the wording of the Television Act puts 


) it in a different category. In strict theory it seems that the 


Independent Television Authority could be sued at law 
if it fails to provide television of “ high quality” in the 
form of “a balanced programme.” 

Mr Goodman surmised that the ITA would be held 
responsible for any torts or defamations contained in the 
programmes of the various contractors. This is an alarm- 
ing prospect, for some of the most popular programmes, 
such as parlour games, lend themselves very easily to litiga- 
tion. The title or idea of a parlour game cannot be copy- 
righted ; but the incidental details—such as the décor, rules, 
and patter—may be, and some awkward conflicts between 
copyrighted games could ensue. More probably, perhaps, 
an action might lie on the grounds that a parlour game 
amounted to a “ passing off ” of somebody else’s game. No 
malice need be shown to sustain this charge, and even 
orthodox disclaimers about “ similarities being purely coin- 
cidental,” inserted at the beginning and end of a programme, 
might not stand up against the contention that some viewers 
switch on and off without waiting for titles. 

The ITA has power to require its contractors to record all 
or part of their programmes, and this provision may injure 
composers and artists who are liable to lose their copyright 
once a single public recording has been made. These 
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awkward possibilities haye still to be realised ; but a casc 
has already been fought about whether the bandleader, 
who appeared on sound radio under the name of “ Dr Crock 
and his Crackpots,” could claim an exclusive right to the 
title of crackpot upon leaving the programme. The ITA 
may regard this as a pointer to legal gaieties and sorrows to 
come. 


The Student Classes 


BROADSHEET on the “ Background to the University 
A Students,” published by Political and Economic 


Planning recently, shows some interesting social trends. 
The proportion of men students at Oxford and Cambridge 
coming from independent public schools has fallen from 
41 per cent to 36 per cent between 1947-48 and 1951-52, 
while the proportion coming from state-maintained schools 
has risen from 21 per cent to 27 per cent. The rest come 
from foreign universities, post-school institutions and direct 
grant schools. A similar shift against the public schools 
was apparent in five other universities or university colleges 
surveyed by PEP—although here, of course, the proportion 
of students from maintained schools was much greater. 
This shifting social pattern is further shown by the 
occupations of the students’ parents. In the younger 
universities surveyed, the representatives of the two lowest 
income groups (clerks, shop assistants, salesmen and manual 
workers) have risen from a third to a half in the last five 
years. At Oxford and Cambridge the two lowest income 
groups have increased their representation from 17 to 24 
per cent for men and from 15 to 17 for women. 

The fact that Oxford and Cambridge take a lower 
proportion of students from maintained schools and a lower 
proportion of the poorest students might be taken to 
indicate a social prejudice in their selection. But as their 
places are coveted by the most able candidates of all classes, 
it might equally well be taken to indicate that those 
from independent schools and comfortable homes 
are better able to achieve the academic standards 
required. That theory would not be borne out, although 
it would not be refuted, by an answer to a Parliamentary 
question on November 4th. At Oxford, in both 
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1951-52 and 1953-53, the proportion of Firsts gained 
by those on GCE state scholarships (who nearly all came 
from maintained schools) was greater than the proportion 
won by open scholars whose awards were merely 
supplemented by the state (and many of whom came from 
independent schools). Last year this was also true of Cam- 
bridge. Do these facts cast any reflection on their capacity 
to select the best brains as open scholars ? Or is it just 
-hance ? As only two years’ results have been analysed in 
this way, and as not all the holders of open scholarships are 
represented in the table, it is not possible to draw any firm 
conclusions. But clearly this is an analysis to repeat. 


.-. Tails You Lose 


RITICISMS of the legal aid scheme that are made from 
G the bench from time to time obviously do not amount 
to a wholesale condemnation of it. For every odd case that 
provokes judicial exasperation, there are hundreds more 
that justify the grant of legal aid as a necessary—and 
surprisingly economical—part of the welfare state. The 
recent case of the bitten barmaid does, however, show that 
on occasion the scheme, in preventing hardship to one party, 
may impose severe hardship on the other. 

The action lasted for six days. The defendant, whose 
dog had bitten the face of one of the plaintiffs (who was 
barmaid at a hotel), had paid £150 into court by way of 
settlement ; but the plaintiffs refused to accept this and 
insisted on fighting the action to the end. The end was 
that they lost the case, and therefore the £150, and gained 
the doubtful Satisfaction of hearing that, if they had won, 
their damages would have been assessed by the jury at 
some £7 less than the sum they refused to accept. 

The plaintiffs were, however, not a penny out of pocket 
as a result of this six-day action, for they were not required 
to make any contribution towards their own costs, and the 
judge accordingly determined that they could not at present 
be held liable for any of the defendant’s costs either. The 
defendant, on the other hand, who made a reasonable offer 
of settlement and for whom judgment was eventually given, 
faces a bill presumably for some hundreds of pounds. The 
legal aid scheme should surely be revised, as has been 
suggested, to enable the judge, in his discretion, to declare 
that the unaided party to an action breught by a legally 
aided person should recover some at least of his costs from 
legal aid funds, Secondly, the case emphasises once more 
the importance of. bringing into force the legal advice 
provisions of the r949 Act ; if this were done, much of the 
litigation started by legally aided persons might be avoided. 


Under 600 Million 


“T) OURGEOIS economists, clinging to bankrupt Malthusian 

theories, were astonished to hear that China had over 
600 million people ” declared a recent article in the Peking 
People’s Daily. Now, however, Peking’s own. statistical 
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bureau has revealed that the “bourgeois” economists’ 
doubts were justified. It has explained that the celebrated 
census figure of 602 million, issued with a flourish of 
trumpets last summer and tirelessly repeated ever since by 
propagandists of various schools, was reached by including 
not only eight million Formosans but also the twelve million 
people of Chinese origin scattered across the world from 
Calcutta to California. The population of mainland China, 
including Tibet and other areas where non-Chinese minori- 
ties account for 35 million people, is now set by Peking at 
§82 million. 

At first sight the point may seem a relatively small one. 
What do twenty million people matter, Peking’s champions 
will ask, when so large a total is involved ? Agreed, they 
probably matter very little to a totalitarian government. It 
is for the governments of India, Burma, Indonesia and Siam 
—not forgetting Malaya—to reflect on the light this episode 
casts on Mao Tse-tung’s intentions for the overseas Chinese. 
It is for the statisticians of the world to approach Peking’s 
claims in other fields with a new caution. But it is of course 
too late to expect that Mao’s 600 millions will now cease to 
be common political currency. Nothing is harder to destroy 
than a half truth; and one can safely predict that this 
impressive figure will continue to resound round the world. 


Atoms for Peace 


HOSE taking part in the United Nations discussion of 
Mr Eisenhower’s “atoms for peace” plan have this 
week been both baffled by Mr Vyshinsky’s equivocal attitude 
and cheered by American and British pledges to speed the 
proposed international atomic agency on its way with gifts 
of enough fissionable material to activate a good many 
experimental reactors. The proposals before Uno at present 
bear little immediate resemblance to the President’s imagina- 
tive idea of last December. What was once to be an inter- 
national “ bank” of fissionable materials now looks more 
like a clearing house, through which non-secret information 
and materials for research reactors would pass under the 
authority of* bilateral arrangements, But, as Mr Nutting 
said on Tuesday, the agency might well achieve the status 
of a “ bank” once the technical problems of producing large- 
scale atomic power are finally overcome. 

THe under-developed countries that hope to benefit most 
from the “ atoms for peace” plan may feel that all they are 
now offered is an exhortation to be patient. But what has 
happened is not surprising. Mr Eisenhower’s first proposals 
clearly underestimated the economic difficulties involved. 
In backward areas where fuel costs are high the demand for 
power is usually too small for atomic power plants to be 
economic ; the high initial costs of the plants are a further 
deterrent in countries where capital is generally scarce: 
Atomic power for such countries musi depend not only on 
technical but also on large-scale financial assistance. In other 
directions, however, such as the exchange of training facili- 
ties and information, and the use of radio-active by-products 
of atomic fission in industry, agriculture and medicine, the 
new agency could find quickly rewarding tasks. It is good 


- that its sponsors should already be thinking of broadening . 
its functions as soon as that becomes practicable ; but the . 
-agency should not be expected to run before it can walk. 
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Apartheid Minus 


UCH had been expected of the lead Mr Strauss was 
M supposed to give in his opening address to the 
national assembly of South Africa’s United Party in Bloem- 
fontein last Tuesday. What he said will disappoint and 
probably disillusion not only the liberal wing of his own 
party, but also many people outside South Africa who had 
anxiously been awaiting the emergence of a courageous 
alternative policy to apartheid. 

No doubt there were strong reasons why Mr Strauss felt 
unable to take a positive stand. There were those who 
argued that unity was more important than anything else, 
that the conservative views of the majority could not be 
reconciled with a forward-looking native policy, and that 
the moment was inopportune for a showdown on principles, 
particularly because of the uncertainty created in the 
Nationalists’ ranks by the retirement of Dr Malan. Mr 
Strauss, therefore, played for safety. He merely repeated 
the familiar middle-of-the-road slogans and plumped for 
apartheid-minus. Probably he will succeed in papering over 
the cracks ; but it must dispirit the radical element to realise 
that the party has retreated so far from the admittedly 
rudimentary liberalism of the Smuts era that it cannot now 
bring itself even to recognise the legal right of Africans 
to form themselves into trade unions. 

Meanwhile, as the opposition digs its head further into 
the sand, the internecine battle between Mr Havenga and 
Mr Strydom goes on behind closed Nationalist doors. 
Probably Dr Malan himself will be called on to settle the 
question of succession. Mr Havenga is said to be willing 
to step down from the political stage, but the more 
moderate Nationalists, whose stronghold is in the Cape, are 
desperately anxious to keep Mr Strydom and his sinister 
shadow, Dr Verwoerd, from seizing “omplete control. The 
Nationalist Congress at the end of November promises to 
be momentous. 


Azikiwe in the Ascendant 


R AZIKIWE’S victory in both the eastern and western 
D regions of Nigeria in the federal elections may mean 
new troubles before 1956 when the constitution is to be 
reviewed. As the majority party in each province is to 
nominate three ministers to the central council of ministers 
(except the Cameroons, which sends one), Dr Azikiwe’s 
National Council party (the NCNC) will nominate three 
from the West as well as the East, giving them six against 
the North’s three. The Northern three will almost certainly 
be nominated by the Northern People’s Congress, which 
is expected to win in the slower, indirect elections in the 
North. In the central House of Representatives, however, 
the National Council will not have a majority, and will 
probably not even be the strongest single party, for the 
North elects 92 members as against 42 from each of the 
other regions and six from the Cameroons. 

But this will not comfort the Northern leaders much 


when they find themselves faced with a solid Zikist bloc of ° 
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six in the central council, instead of twa groups of 
southerners who might be played off against each other—as. 
indeed, the constitution presumed would happen. 
Moreover, the NCNC is the more radical southern party, 
anxious to try its strength in the North when direct 
elections are instituted, and hostile to the authoritarian tribal 
authorities which still rule the roost there. This may 
strengthen Northern separatist tendencies, and make 
co-operation in the central council harder. It was a crisis 
in the council which brought down the last—Macpherson— 
constitution, and Nigeria’s tenuous unity might not survive 
another. 

Much will now depend on Dr Azikiwe’s policy. Will 
he quieten the North’s fears, or seek to force the pace of 
change ? He might even be tempted by the idea of 
dominating a unified and independent southern Nigeria, if 
the North proves obdurate. Unfortunately, as he has a 
seat in the eastern regional House, he will not be in the 
Federal House of Representatives to give a lead in person. 
Dr Azikiwe’s rival in the recent elections in the western 
region, Mr Awolowo, lost partly because his regional 
policies, which were realistic, were unpopular, and partly 
because the National Council made use of tribal divisions 
in the West. It cannot be said that a clear-cut party system 
has yet emerged on the basis of which Nigeria can be 
governed. 










































Wintering in the Crimea 


At present it seems likely that the allied armies of 
France and England will winter in the Crimea. We 
presume they will occupy principally the southern skirt 
of the peninsula, situated to the south of the.45 deg. of 
latitude, and of course in the temperate part of Europe, 
about the latitude of Bordeaux, Milan, and. Venice. 
Sheltered by hills from the prevalent north winds, and 
in the vicinity of the ocean, the southern part seems to 
enjoy a much warmer climate than the other places 
mentioned situated in the same parallel. . . . Not long 
since the Crimea has become a fashionable resort for the 
Russian nobility. The Emperor and the wealthier nobles | 
have villas and palaces along the narrow strip which || 
borders on the ocean, and, being sheltered from the north | 
winds, is extraordinarily fertile. It is impossible to sup- || 
pose that a place enjoying a similar climate to that of | 
Bordeaux, or still warmer, should not form excellent winter |} 
quarters for our soldiers. The single plausible objection to || 
it we have seen, is that the Crimea, though favoured by the | 
Government, and peopled with colonists from various parts |) 
of Germany, has not increased in population, implying | 
something deleterious in the climate. . . . The moral 
causes of depopulation may have been at all times, as now, 
more powerful than the physical causes of increase ; and 
the many successive masters the Crimea has had, indicates 
rather moral than physical causes of decay. . .. We can | 
infer nothing against the physical properties of the country | 
from the decay of the people, for this seems the unavoid- 
able result of a system which substitutes the Imperial 
will for the enterprise of numerous individuals. . . . In 
no writer that we have met with is the southern part of | 
it described as in any degree deleterious... We believe that | 
the climate, like the soil, is extremely fine, and that 
nowhere could more healthy winter quarters be found for | 
our troops. 


The Economist 


November 18, 1854 
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Letters to the Editor 





Point of No Return 


Sir—I have just read your article in 
The Economist of November .13th— 
“Point of No Return”—and found it 
both refreshing and packed with good 
common sense. My criticism is that it 
still fails to break through the sound 
barrier of double talk that obscures all 
things atomic. A belief has grown up— 
and it is repeated ad nauseam by all 
journals and newspapers—that atomic 
energy could, as a simple issue, confer 
unlimited benefits to mankind if directed 
towards peaceful use. It is stated with 
bland assurance that within one or two 
decades electric power stations not only 
could but will be fuelled by thermo- 
nuclear energy. This is no ddubt 
technically quite feasible, but is it 
economically feasible? It is assumed 
that because uranium contains a prodi- 
gious amount of energy it is con- 
sequently a cheap fuel. But uranium 
ore has first to be mined (much of it in 
awkwardly placed localities), and when 
mined the uranium metal is a small 
percentage of the total rock and the 
refining operation is expensive. The 
uranium as won is dominantly U-238 
and it is in the process of using it as a 
“peaceful” fuel thay plutonium is 
produced as an end-product, plutonium 
being the hidden objective. It is the 
most valuable fissionable material for 
the bomb-making stockpile. For this 
reason the cost of the “ peaceful” fuel 
may be quite artificial. If it were used 
without any ulterior motive and had to 
bear the whole cost of the operation, 
how would the economics look? 

“President Hisenhower’s original 
imaginative proposals” (your phrase) 
may not, therefore, perhaps bear too 
close a ‘scrutiny. He offers to give 
away atomic material to the under- 
privileged world with a generous 
gesture, but it could seem perilously like 
seeking moral credit for giving away 
armaments. Armament plants must 
continue to make their products even in 
times of peace in order to keep their 
Organisation intact; similarly the con- 
tinued production of “ peaceful ” atomic 
energy may be influenced by the con- 
tinuance of atomic bomb stockpiling. 

It is my contention that the conven- 
tional fuels, coal, oil, and gas, with 
centuries of reserves ahead, will remain 
competitive with any thermo-nuclear 
products on a level basis. You, Sir, 
make a plea for more specific inform- 
ation on the cost of atomic energy; may 
I ask—still more strongly—for an 
analysis of the economics of the 
“ peaceful ” use of this energy costed on 
a bomb-free basis?—Yours faithfully, 


ae G. M. LEEs 
Chipping Ongar, Essex 


President Heuss’s 
Germanity 


Sirk — Allow me as a friend of 
Theodor Heuss of fifty years standing a 
few remarks to your thoughtful notice 
of November 13th. I have always 
known him as a man of deep-seated and 
broad humanity, unlimited by - any 
nationalist bias. One need only read 
his speech about the “ Mahnmal” at 
Belsen which he dedicated “to the sons 
and daughters of foreign nations, to the 
German and foreign Jews,” to be con- 
vinced that with him “ Germanity ” was 
never “a _ substitute for humanity.” 
There are many victims of Nazi perse- 
cution in this and other countries who 
can testify to his sympathy and helpful- 
ness. I am quite sure—although I have 
never discussed the question with him 


.—that he has full sympathy with “ the 


fate of the Czechs” who suffered under 
the Nazis. But a letter of congratulation 
to Neurath about his release from prison 
was hardly the place to express this 
sympathy. 

President Heuss’s letter does not 
contain one word of criticism upon the 
Nuremberg judgment. I fully agree 
that Neurath was justly found guilty, 
although I believe that he sinned more 
by weakness than by malicious intent. 
But now, after eight years in prison, he 
is only a very old and very ill man, who 
would have been released some time 
ago if the Russians had not withheld 
their—unfortunately—necessary consent 
for purely political reasons. Sir 
Winston Churchill has with the frank- 
ness which distinguishes him expressed 
his sympathy with the suffering Neurath. 
I should think that the President of the 
German Federal Republic is no less 
entitled to express his sympathy, and if 
he has done that in a somewhat 
exaggerated form, it may be from an 
excess of human feeling, which other 
people should respect, even if they do 
not agree with it.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.3 Ericu Eyck 


Wards of the Public 


Smrr—I have read with interest the 
article in your issue of November 6th. 
I would like to say at once that I am 
largely in agreement with the views 
expressed in it, but how I do wish the 
writer had not lumped the NSPCC 
amongst the organisations which 
apparently call on, but only confuse, 
problem families. I venture to state 
that there is no organisation in -the 
country, statutory or otherwise, that 
does more to help such families than 
the NSPCC. As a result of our efforts 
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many thousands of children are today 
being cared for by their own parents 
instead of being looked after in local 
authority Homes and at the expense of 
the ratepayers. 

Here are figures which may interest 
your readers. Last year we had re- 
ported to us 99,780 children as needing 
our help. A number of.them had been 
badly ill-used, some callously neglected 
and we had in their interest to take 
action and remove them out of the care 
of those who had so abused them. But 
out of the vast number I have quoted, in 
less than 1.4 per cent of cases did we 
have to take such action. 

The object of this letter, however, is 
not only to night an erroneous im- 
pression, which I fear some of your 
readers may have obtained concerning 
our work on reading the article in 
question, but to assure them that if 
they do report to us cases in which 
“ problem families ” figure, we shall deal 
with them as we always do, in a humane 
way, and in trying to remedy the dis- 
abilities from which these famii!2s may 
suffer, we shall do our utmost to 
preserve the family life intact, for we 
realise how vital this is to the welfare of 
any child.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR MORTON 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 


On Affording Roads 


Sir—Your article of November 13th 
is welcomed by all those who are 
convinced of the economic justification, 
in terms of national productivity, of 
good roads—although in the face of 
Government inactivity ver the past 14 
years it may not be enough “to urge 
the Government in all simplicity to get 
a move on.” 

With regard to the diversion of 
labour, cement, coristructional steel and 
other materials from their present 
employments to new roads you will be 
the first to agree that in an expanding 


economy the annual output of steel,> 


cement and materials at any rate 
increases year by year. The road 
engineering industry is not faced with 
any difficulties on the physical side and 
has every confidence in the skill and 
ability of its personnel to carry out a 
programme of road modernisation on 
the scale required. Sir George M. Burt, 
President of the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors, summed up 
the position in a statement made earlier 
in the year. 

“The civil engineering industry,” he 
said, “has immediately available the 
mecessary skilled and experienced 
personnel . . . and the latest types of 
plant to undertake this task (of 
modernising and improving Britain’s 
highway system) and is ready and wait- 
ing for the signal to go ahead.” Never 
before has the civil-engineering industry 
been so well equipped and: prepared to 
carry out road construction work on a 
large scale.—Yours faithfully, 


C. D. MorGcan 
British Road Federation 
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Books & Publications 





Germany’s New Economic Liberalism 


GERMANY’S COMEBACK IN THE 
WORLD MARKET. 

By Ludwig Erhard. 

Alien & Unwin. 276 pages. 21s. 


¥-EDERAL Germany would not have 
been able in any case to follow the 
policy of self-sufficiency that Hitler 
imposed on the Reich as a preparation 
for war. The loss of the grainlands in 
the territory east of the Oder-Neisse line 
made the industrial west too dependent 
on imports for a new attempt at autarky. 
But it was not only force majeure that 
induced the Federal German economic 
leaders—first and foremost Professor 
Erhard, the present Minister of 
Economics—to turn to a new liberal 
trade policy. It was wholehearted con- 
viction. Federal Germany is not a free 
trade country, because its tariff barriers 
remain high ; but it led the way. in dis- 
mantling the system of quota restrictions 
on trade, once the European Payments 
Union offered the chance. And if Pro- 
fessor Erhard had his wish, the process 
of freeing currencies and ending export 
subsidies would go on to the end. 

The complete revolution from.Goer- 
ing’s auiarky to Professor Erhard’s 
liberalism is one of the best guarantees 
that present-day Federal Germany has 
no intention of embarking on any more 
calculated aggressions. It is perhaps a 
pity that this book does not state. this 
encouraging lesson explicitly. The intro- 
duction touches on it, but gives the 
impression that the Third Reich was 
just one of many countries all pursuing 
power politics “ behind a screen of dis- 
torted exchange rates” ; and it indicates 
that autarky was not only a Hitlerite 
preparation, but a universal direct cause, 
of the war. This kind of evasion is, 
however, not surprising in a book which 
was originally intended as government 
propaganda during the 1953 federal elec- 
nons. 

The main purpose of this book is to 
tell Germans how Professor Erhard and 
his colleagues battled Germany’s way 
back into foreign markets against appall- 
ing odds. It is not in the least objective 
about the part played by the Allies in 
overcoming the initial chaos. They are 
shown building unnecessary barriers in 
the days before the Germans were 
allowed to take over their own foreign 
trade. The detailed account given of 
the working of the Allied Joint Export- 
Import Agency recalls the common 
German remark at the time: “They 
don’t want to let us recover.” British 
help in preventing starvation is referred 
to in the following passage, describing 
how the British rejected a proposal that 


Germany should not export its coal and 
timber in 1946: 

This happened at a time when the 
British taxpayer had to contribute largely 
to keep the Zone going. Evidently this 
expense could be supported so long as it 
eliminated German competition. 
Gratitude is too much to expect. 

The British certainly cannot expect 
gratitude from the Germans, but they 
may be justly indignant at this way of 
presenting the situation. The myopic 
Germans, full of self-pity, could not 
grasp the fact that any other people 
were suffering from a serious shortage 
of raw materials or food at the time, or 
that coal and timber were by and large 
the only things that Germany had to 
sell 


The basic fallacy at the back of the 
German complaints is that, given a free 
hand, Germany could or would have 
built up a bigger foreign trade before 
the currency reform of 1948. Only 
occasionally is the truth told frankly, as 
in one sentence, which admits that 
“large-scale exports would have been 
impossible however liberal the policy 
adopted by JEIA since a _ currency 
capable of doing its work did not exist.” 
This admission stands out as a shining 
light in murky pages which describe 
how the Allied authorities conducted 
the Germans’ foreign trade while the 
currency -was~ hopelessly inflated and 
prices were still (on paper) those imposed 
by Hitler’s price-stop in 1936. In 
general the impression is conveyed that 
it was the Joint Export-Import Agency’s 
bureaucracy that. prevented the Germans 
from buying and selling ; and the reader 
is left to square this complaint with 
references to the fact that German 
manfacturers clung to their stocks and 
had to be forced to export as long as 
money was worthless. The truth is that 
the Allies took over an almost impossible 
task when they tried to lead the 
Germans back into a world from which 
they had cut themselves off for ten years. 
It was not until money was ‘restored to 
its value, and Marshall Aid brought in 
huge supplies of raw materials, that the 
recovery of German trade could really 
start. From that point the British and 
Americans, followed by the always re- 
luctant French, gradually handed over 
control to the Germans. But it was not 
until the European Payments Union was 
formed that Professor Erhard could 
launch Germany on its liberal course. 

The combination of circumstances that 
brought oe ane back to fifth 
position in world trade (compared with 
third place for the Reich before the 
war) has yet to be described objectively. 
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This book is not, as its jacket claims, . an 
explanation of the German “ miracle.” 
Nor, it would seem, is Professor Erha::j 
the author in the usual sense. From thc 
repetitive detail, it would appear that :5 
book is based on oe nigpemsaet by 
various colleagues of the Ministe:’s. 
But it is certainly imbued with his fai:h 
in liberal policy, and Professor Erho::j 
should have fuil credit for the part hc 
has played in carrying it out for ti 
good of Germany and the world. 


Eighteenth-Century Life 


and Letters 


THE AUGUSTAN WORLD. 
By A. R. Humphreys. 
Methuen. 293 pages. 16s. 


eer half a century has passe. 

since Sir Leslie Stephen Published, 
in the last year of his life, “ English 
Literature and Society in the Bpemteenth th 
Century.” What Stephen there recog 

nised—“ the necessary connection be 

tween the social and literary departments S 
of history”"—it was beyond the scope 
of his work to survey very exhaustively 
and it was only in a slight though 
masterly sketch map that he was able 
to present the imaginative writing of 
the period as “affected more or less 
directly by all manner of religious, 
os social, and economical 


singe? since Stephen’s day a great deal 
of systematic of the 
eighteenth century inevitably been 
carried out; and there are few aspects 
either of the social history of the age or 
of its speculative “climate of opinion ” 
which have not been made the subject 
of informed and competent sition 
The most resolute pen—as Professor 
Humphreys amusingly acknowledges— 
must falter before the proposal to 
explain once more the nature and 
function of coffee-houses or the differen: 


stantial book such as the present, 
proposing to deal jously with 
the whole field of life and letters in 
eighteenth-century England, will justify 
itself only if the writer combines in 
exceptional degree extensive knowledg:« 
with a good ae of proportion and the 
ability to make packed Sa highly 
informative wri 
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of his task 

y. the eighteenth 
century is a stable epoch ; if we sit down 
to sketch its inant forms, it stays 
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due recording of percurrent . change 
and growth is one of the most satisfac- 
tory achievements of a wholly com- 
mendable book, at once solid and 
entertaining. 


Spies and Some Others 


SOME WERE SPIES. 
By Lord Jowitt. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 223 pages. 16s. 


AW cases, unless they are of the 

order of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, tend 
to interest the layman considerably. 
Certainly any layman will feel extremely 
irritated if, having started on Lord 
lowitt’s first case, he finds his reading 
interrupted before he has gone through 
to the twelfth and last. 

Most of the cases fall into definite 
categories. That is true particularly of 
the three which give Lord Jowitt’s book 
its title, concerning as they do three 
separate landings of German spies on 
the coast of England and Scotland just 
before and after the Battle of Britain in 
1940. In each of them the author, as 
Solicitor-General, was prosecuting. 
There is nothing of special interest in 
the details of the cases themselves ; but 
they demonstrate arrestingly the aston- 
ishing incompetence of the German in- 
telligence service, for none of the spies 
could speak English without a foreign 
accent, and one of them could not speak 
a word of it at all. 

Into another category fall two 
attempts to secure insurance payments 
by causing the death of the insured per- 
son, and into another again causes 
célébres like the proceedings against 
Lord Kylsant for issuing a fraudulent 
company prospectus and against Clar- 
ence Hatry for issuing spurious muni- 
cipat bonds. The imsurance cases 
resembled each other in this, that in each 
case the death took place in almost the 
last minute before the expiry of the 
insurance policy concerned; but differed 
radically in that Major Rowlandson shot 
himself in order that his creditors might 
benefit from the substantial insurances 
he had taken out, while Sidney Fox 
killed his mother purely for his own 
gain. The Rowlandson case was 
curious. The insurance policy laid 
down that no payment would be made 
if the insured died by his own hand 
within twelve months, the obvious im- 
plication being that it would be made 
once that period had elapsed. Yet after 
Rowlandson’s death. the insurance com- 
pany contested the claim, and though 
the judge im- the lower court decided 
that it would not be in accord with 
public policy to allow the company to 
escape from its bargain, both the Court 
of Appeal and the House of Lords ruled 
that, on the contrary, it was against 
public policy that advantage should 
accrue to anyone as the result of a felony. 

Another nice point arose in. the 
case of Tyler Kent, a clerk in the 
American Embassy in London at. a 
Period of the Second World War when 
ee = still neutral. He was 

rg wi abstracting documents 
from the Embassy files for a purpose 


prejudicial to the interests of the state 
(Great Britain). The difficulty was that 
Tyler Kent was covered by diplomatic 
privilege unless the Ambassador chose 
to waive it. He did waive it, on his 
Government’s instructions, but then the 
question had to be faced whether diplo- 
matic privilege covered an Embassy staff 
as a single unit, or each individual 
member of it separately ; if the former 
the Ambassador could not waive it for 
Kent without waiving it for everyone in 
the Embassy, himself included. The 
court, however, ruled that the latter con- 
struction was the right one; the case 
proceeded, and Kent duly went to prison 
for seven years. 

Lord Jowitt has selected his cases 
with an admirable sense of the virtue of 
variety, and it was an essentially sound 
instinct which led him to round the 
series off with a typical parish-pump 
action for slander in a Cornish village. 


Limits of Jargon 
ON PHILOSOPHICAL STYLE. 


By Brand Blanshard. 
Manchester University Press. 69 pages. 5s. 


A S its title implies, this salutary little 
squib is addressed specially to philo- 
sophers ; but its argument applies to all 
abstract exposition, whether of economic 
analysis, political theory or sociology. 
Philosophy, like other abstract topics, is 
necessarily difficult ; yet “ hard as philo- 
sophy is, there have been writers who 
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have actually succeeded in making it 
intelligible and even exciting, not to the 
exceptionally gifted alone, but to a wide 
public.” 

For “ philosophy ” read “ economics ” 
or “sociology” and the generalisation 
stands unaffected. .So does Professor 
Blanshard’s prescription for stylistic good 
manners, which admittedly is not easy to 
follow. To use the dispassionate rather 
than the emotion-loaded word, yet to 
match one’s language to the reader’s 
sense of the subject’s importance and 
to eschew empty jargon; to resist 
“an occupational tendency to ex- 
cessive generality ” while choosing such 
particular instances as shall not be mis- 
understood ; both these injunctions call 
for a rare degree of linguistic tact, not 
to say a gift for tightrope walking. Con- 
sideration for rhythm, for the massing 
of weight and emphasis in the service of 


clarity and impact, is basic to style what-. 


ever the writer’s subject ; but the more 
abstract and complex his theme, the more 
scrupulous his regard for exact qualifica~ 
tion, the more powerful, even, his sensc 
of the organic relationship of ideas, the 
harder it is for him to observe the 
decencies of English sentence structure. 

There are writers who hold that those 
decencies do not matter. So long as 
meaning is accurately rendered to an 
ideally painstaking reader, all is well. 
The debate between Mr Blanshard and 
such writers is not merely zsthetic. The 
incapacity to make intelligible com- 
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This book has been based on the 
skeleton of Professor Cole’s Money, 
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MONEY, 
TRADE AND 
INVESTMENT 


BY PROFESSOR 
G. D. H. COLE 


Its Present and Future, published in 
1944, but is, in effect, a new work 
considerably longer than its pre- 
decessor. In explaining internal and 
international monetary problems, 
Professor Cole covers the world 
economic situation during the period 
of two World Wars and the years up 
to 1953, years which saw the rise of 
the United States to the position of 
the world’s leading creditor nation. 
He deals particularly with the post- 
war difficulties of the Sterling Area, 
the balance of payments crises, 
Marshall Aid and other American 
assistance, the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments, E.P.U., the LM.F., and 
G.A.T.T. 25/- net 
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on Big Business 


by J.D. Glover 375 pp. 32/- 


The attack has come from many quarters ; 
and some very prominent names have 
been involved. From literature, the pulpit, 
the courts, from Parliament and Congress 
—loud voices have been raised. Professor 
Glover has written neither a further 
attack nor an apologia ; his task has been 
that of conveying to industry what the 
criticism “‘adds up to.’" Both manage- 
ment and labour will find this fair-minded 
Harvard Business School survey intensely 
absorbing, and the truer perspective it 
makes possible will not fail to be appre- 
ciated, 
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“ This survey .. . is worthy of the atten- 
tion of every executive who is sufficiently 
master of himself and his job to be able to 
ponder awhile his true function in 
industry."’ (Engineering) 
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practical application rather than theory. 


EXECUTIVE BEHAVIOUR 


by Sune Carlson 
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An investigation by a Swedish Professor of 
Business Administration into the be- 
haviour of directors in their daily work 
and an attempt to find some common 
pattern, based on individual case studies 
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munications once had a shorter name. 
The Greeks had a word for it: bar- 
barism. Speaking up for mutual 
intelligibility between educated men, Mr 
Blanshard is speaking -up for civilisation 
itself. 


The Seventh Armoured 


THE DESERT RATS: The History of 
the Seventh Armoured Division. 

By Major-General G. L. Verney. 
Hutchinson. 312 pages. 2ls. 


NLY recently has the division, as 

well as the regiment, become a 
focus for the pride and esprit de corps 
of the British soldier. In the past ‘all 
the emphasis was placed on regimental 
tradition ; larger formations tended to 
be dispersed the moment a war or a 
campaign was over, and to be subjected, 
during its lifetime, to such chopping 
and changing of units and commanders 
that they were unable to establish any 
real identity or personality. By the end 
of the last war, however, at least a 
handful of divisions had become house- 
hold names, and the Desert Rat 
shoulder flash of the 7th Armoured or 
the Crossed Keys of the 2nd Division of 
Burma or the Battleaxe of the 78th Divi- 
sion were worn as proudly as any regi- 
mental insignia. 

Of these the Seventh Armoured 
Division is certainly the best known. 
Hastily formed in the Egyptian desert 
just after the days of Munich, it not 
only became Britain’s first armoured 
formation, but has endured until today, 
when it forms one of the four forma- 
tions recently committed by Mr Eden 
to the defence of Western Europe. The 
scratch force of 1938, which could at 
first boast of only a handful of light 
tanks, some armoured cars of the first 
world war, and a number of lorries 
mounting heavy machine guns, 
developed into the powerful division 
that fought throughout the desert cam- 
paigns, headed the invasion of Italy, 
and served from the Normandy beach 
head to Berlin. Its story is indeed 
worth telling. 

One of its wartime commanders (for, 
despite its continuity of service the 
Seventh Armoured had no fewer than 
ten commanders in seven years) has 
now told that tale, from its beginnings 
at Mersa Matruh to the last dash across 
the North German plains. But his 
version is very much of the plain and 
unvarnished variety, moving steadily on 
from the curt recital of one action to 
another, with few attempts either at 
evaluating the battles or at conveying 
the atmosphere of the time. Only 
occasionally does the blend of dogged- 
ness and dash which gave the Seventh 
Armoured its highly distinctive 
character break through. Yet these 
events in which the Desert Rats played 
the leading role are so stirring in them- 
selves that they overcome even this 
clipped, war-diary method of treatment. 
Almost despite one’s inclination one 
reads this book through to the end with 
interest and continually renewed 
admiration for these men, who were the 
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first British troops ever to exploit to the 
full the possibilities of that major 
British military invention, ‘the tank. 


Integration in Oil 


THE GROWTH OF INTEGRATED 
OIL COMPANIES. 

By John G. McLean and Robert W. Haigh. 
Harvard Business School. (London: Bailey 
Bros. and Swinfen.) 752 pages. 96s. 


Bo about oil are mostly of two 
kinds: there are authors who argue 
that the oil industry is unquestionably 
the most monopolistic of all industries ; 
and those who are convinced that it is 
undoubtedly the most fiercely competi- 
tive. More often than not, attacks 
on the industry rely more on broad, 
unsubstantiated generalisations than on 
detailed evidence. The defence is 
invariably provided with much more of 
the industry’s factual ammunition. One 
question therefore inevitably occurs to 
the reviewer of a book on the oil indus- 
try: are the critics unable to provide 
proof for their charges because none 
exists ? Or are only those authors known 
to be friendly to the industry able to 
obtain access to its files, without the 
dubious benefit of a government sub- 
pena? It is measure of the success 
of Professors McLean and Haigh, of the 
Harvard Business School, that in the 
able presentation of the results of their 
most comprehensive research, they have 
not only made available, for the first 
time, a wealth of statistical, historical 
and analytical material formerly hidden 
in the industry’s files, but have also 
clearly attempted to select objectively all 
the relevant information, not merely that 
which would give support to one line 
of argument. 

The object of the study was to. find 
out what has prompted the extensive 
growth of large, integrated ofl companies, 
to examine the processes by which the 
integrated structures have evolved, and 
to determine what changes have taken 
place in the participation of small busi- 
nesses at the refining level and why they 
have occurred. The authors’ conclusion 
is that throughout its history the oil 
industry has been under strong economic 
pressures to integrate vertically ; that is, 
for one company to perform several of 
the consecutive steps—drilling for crude 
oil, refining, transporting, wholesaling 
and retailing—and that this integration 
is a good measure, not of the absence 
of competition, but of its intensity. The 
study is based on a survey of 106 com- 
panies representing 59 per cent of the 
operating refining companies and 95 per 
cent of the refining capacity, and on a 
more detailed analysis of data from the 
files of seven of the larger companies. 
It shows that at the end of 1950 the 
integrated companies controlled at least 
93 per cent of the refining capacity, 
85 per cent of the crude oil gathering 
lines, 82 per cent of the crude trunk 
lines and 92 per cent of the refined 
products pipelines. At the ends of the 
process the degree of integration is much 
less. The same companies controlled 
only 8 per cent of the industry’s drilling 
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"I see strange figures” 


observed the Chairman, 
"figures that will change our whole 
policy for the South. 
Why did we never have them before?" 
‘Because we were in our pre punched-card 
era, sir' explained the accountant. 
‘These figures would have taken weeks 
by hand but with Powers-Samas machines’ 
we now get them in hours, 
especially since we have installed 


their latest electronic equipment. ' 


There is a range of Powers-Samas punched-card 
equipment for every type of application. 

Office Efficiency : Powers-Samas supply a 
complete range of the latest office equipment. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Pewers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, B.C.1. 
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rigs, and 35 per cent of the producing 
wells (though 75 per cent of the crude 
oil runs from wells). 

Special attention is given to the 
problems of the small, non-integrated 
refiners, whose share of the nation’s 
refining capacity has dropped ‘from 28 
per cent to 1§ per cent in the last thirty 
years. This decline, in the authors’ 
opinion, is a natural part of the evolu- 
tion of the industry, and could have 
been avoided only by artificial restraints 
on competition. Both supply conditions 
ind technology are changing so rapidly 
that the large and frequent investments 
required in new facilities find the small 
refiner without the necessary capital. 

The authors state that they reserve 
for later studies their judgment of the 
economic and social consequences of 
integration. But their conclusions show 
that they could not avoid the temptation 
to enter the lists. In providing, as they 
set out to do, a more solid basis for 
those who would participate in this 
debate they have certainly earned our 
gratitude, But is it ungrateful to ask 
for more support for the unqualified 
view that it is “a matter of no great 


consequence that small refiners should * 


occupy a less prominent position in the 
affairs of the industry” 2 How much 
of the protective integration, for ex- 
ample, was undertaken to meet the 
competition of small refiners, whose 
disappearance may remove one of the 
stimuli to cost reduction? Is the small 
refiner’s and small producer’s access to 
common carrier pipeline facilities as free 
is the authors imply ? And if the small 
refiner is to be confined, as the authors 
would have him confined, to the “ inter- 
stices” of peculiar geographical areas 
and minor specialised markets, is it quite 
certain that the structure of the regional 
markets, as opposed to the national, will 
remain as competitive ? Most important 
of all, is the implicit clean bill of health 
given to the Texas Railroad Commission 
justified ? The large oil companies 
could well point out that it is in crude 
oil production, where there is least 
integration, that there is also least price 
competition. The conseryation authori- 
ties, as the study shows, must bear much 
of the responsibility for the elimination 
of the small refiner. But is it certain 


that the worthy objectives of conserva- - 


tion are incompatible with the mainten- 
ance of at least some price competition 
in the crude oil stage, and with the 
continued existence of the small refiner ? 

The Harvard ‘study is an outstanding 
contribution to the understanding of 
what, to most economists, is the world’s 
most fascinating industry. But there is 


room for more work of the same quality, ~ 


Memoir of Argentina 


THOSE PERPLEXING ARGENTINES. 
By James Bruce. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode, 372 pages. 30s. 


T HIS book by a former United States 
Ambassador to Argentina falls 
between too many stools. It is at once 
a personal memoir of what was obviously 
an interesting and. varied spell of foreign 
service, an account of the main facts of 





life in Argentina, and a series of sketches 
of the Perén regime in action. Mr Bruce 
writes engagingly about his personal 
reactions to Argentina, and he has a good 
eye for colour and incident. .But he 
tends to treat strong impressions as if 
they were bits of historical analysis, -and 
the book suffers from the generalisations 
expressed in some of its chapter-head- 
ings: “The Family is Everything” or 
“The Church Is Everywhere.” 

The book is most valuable when it 
deals with specific aspects.of Argentine 
life, such as the complex and dominant 
role of the army or the modern survival 
of the Gaucho tradition. But it really 
comes to life when Mr Bruce paints his 
portrait of Evita Perén. For it is the 
recent and spectacular sides of Argentine 
politics with which Mr Bruce is most at 
home. His account of her final collapse 
is particularly vivid. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that Mr Bruce did not go on to 
speculate about the future of Peronismo, 
and that he refrains from discussing the 
wider problems of national rivalries and 
associations in Latin America. His 
treatment of Argentina’s relations with 
Germany and Spain is also rather 
cursory. 

But there are few good books about 
Argentina and Mr Bruce is certainly a 
stimulating guide to that strong and often 
irritating republic. -Many readers, to 
whom Argentina vaguely suggests high 
prices for beef and high claims in the 
Antarctic, will derive profit- from Mr 
Bruce’s account. 


Shorter Notices 


INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS. 


By Charles L. Dearing (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution), 
Faber. 320 pages. 27s. 


What distinguishes the industrial pension 
movement in America from previous efforts 
to solve the problem of economic security 
in old age is that it places upon the indus- 
trial: employer the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the economic and physical welfare 
of the employee, not only during working 
life but throughout the years of retirement. 
Since the .1930s, the establishment of 
private pension plans in industry has been 
accelerated by the depression, the social 
security legislation of the New Deal, and 
the more recent efforts of organised 
labour to deal with the effects of the 
so-called “gerontological revolution.” By 
this is meant in particular the fact that, 
whereas people live longer, their working 
life, in which they can provide for their 
old age, has become shorter. As a result 
of labour’s efforts, the number of workers 
covered by pension agreements has 
increased from fewer than four million in 
1940 to almost eleven million by the end 
of 1951. 

The purpose of this Brookings study is 
to appraise the industrial pension scheme 
aS a. minimum guarantee of a pension for 
the worker, and as a means of ensuring 
security for the aged and of supplement- 
ing social security benefits for those in- 
cluded in the Federal programme. It also 

mines, in considerable detail, the 

ncial impact upon industry and upon 
the economiy as a whole of this method of 
providing money income for retired 
workers. Too little attention, however, is 


‘given to the economic and _ social i 


that form the basis for the industrial 
pension movement, 
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OUT OF THE EARTH. 

The Mineral Industry in Canada. 

By G. B. Langford. 

University of Toronto Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 139 pages. 28s. 


In this volume Professor Langford meets 
a need that has long been felt by many 
persons, for hitherto there has been no 
succinct survey of the voluminous and 
complicated mineral industry of Canada. 
He has mapped out its geography and has 
suitably flavoured it with illustrations— 
mostly line drawings and photographs—so 
that the interested reader can now take 
a short trip through the industry and return 
“with some elementary facts and a 
generalised image” of what takes place. 

The book is for the most part expository: 
among other things, it gives a brief 
description of financing a company, the 
geology of mineral deposits, contemporary 
methods of prospecting, mining and pro- 
cessing of ores and mineral fuels—here the 
discussion of petroleum production arouses 
much interest. There are some hortative 
and illustrative digressions ; and, as with 
most books reorganised and condensed from 
a symposium intended for the layman, it is 
easy enough to point to debatable conclu- 
sions. The contributors eschew drawing 
some fine distinctions such as that between 
the mineral industry and the manufactur- 
ing process. Few will disagree with Dr. 
Comsell that the influence of gold in the 
Canadian economy has been much greater 
than statistics indicate, and that it has done 
more than any other resource in providing 
“ the stimulus for opening-up ” the northern 
region of Canada. But his assertion that 
the value of gold produced “has always 
been greater than that of any other mineral 
produced” needs to be qualified. 


Books Received 


FINANCING THE INSTALMENT PURCHASES OF 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY. 

By Clyde William Phelps. Studies in Con- 
sumer Credit, No. 3. Baltimore: Commer- 
cial Credit Company. 105 pages. 


FBI REGISTER OF BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
1955. 27th edition. 

Federation of British Industries. Kelly’s 
Directories and Iliffe and Sons. 1,089 pages. 
42s. 


SCANNING THE PROVINCES. Second edition. 
Northcliffe Newspapers Group Limited. 
220 pages. 


SPICER AND PEGLER’s INCOME ‘TAX AND 
Profits Tax. 21st edition. 

By H. A. R. J. Wilson. H.F.L. 722 pages. 
30s. 


CENTRAL BANKING. Third edition. 
By M. H. de Kock. Staples Press. 336 
pages. 30s. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 
By G. B. Jathar and S. G. Beri. Oxford 
University Press. 216 pages. 5s. 


Tx: INDIAN YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFairs 1953. Volume II. 

The Indian Study Group of International 
Affairs, University of Madras. London: 
Stevens and Sons. 519 pages. 20s. 
Essays In Economic History. 

Reprints edited for The. Economic Society 
by E. M. Carus-Wilson. Arnold. 446 pages. 
45s. 

OUTLINE OF AN ECONOMIC THEORY. 

By Benjamine Eiriksson. Helgafell Publish- 
ing Company. 493 pages. 

Tue Hosprrats Year Boox 1954-55. 
Edited by J. F. Milne. Institute of Hospital 
Administrators. 1,092 pages. 42s. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Restricting a Senator 


Washington, D.C. 


| T will be no easy thing for the Senate to censure Senator 

I McCarthy. Perhaps the least of the reasons for this is 
the one symbolised by the hordes of the Senator’s scream- 
ing admirers who came to Washington in busloads on the 
day the censure debate opened and lined up in the lobbies 
of Congress to encourage their hero with such slogans as 
“God bless McCarthy” and “Who promoted Peress ? ” 
The election, after all, is over, and it will be two years 
before a third of today’s judges will have to face the 
McCarthyites among their makers. Moreover, the main 
impression gained during the campaign was that the 
American people, apart from the fanatic fringe, were 
thoroughly bored by. the whole tasteless controversy. In 
so far as any conclusions in the matter can be drawn from 
the results of an election in which the Senator’s name was 
barely mentioned, they encourage rather than deter the 
repudiation of McCarthyism. 

In Senator McCarthy’s own state of Wisconsin Mr Henry 
Reuss, his Democratic opponent in 19§2, won a seat in the 
House of Representatives at the expense of Mr McCarthy’s 
imitator, Representative Kersten. In Michigan, one of 
the two Republican seats in the lower house that were lost 
was that of a noisy McCarthyite—Representative Clardy— 
and of the three Republican representatives unseated in 
Illinois, two, Mr Jonas and Mr Busbey, belonged to the 
same category. Most dramatically, in New Jersey Mr 
Clifford Case, a liberal Republican, won against the com- 
bined opposition of the Democrats and the McCarthyite 
Republicans. 

Politically speaking, the election has made it easier for 
the Senators to condemn their colleague, but there are 
other reasons, relating to the nature of the Senate itself, 
which make many of them hesitate. The Senate is, as 
Senator Fulbright has said, the only upper house in the 
world’s parliaments which has remained more important 
than the lower house, and it retains with pride many of the 
anarchistic features of an upper house: unlimited debate, 
loose rules of procedure, a relatively free rein to personal 
idiosyncrasy. Senator John Marshall Butler—not exactly 
an impartial figure, since he was the beneficiary of the 
Maryland election campaign which provoked an earlier 
inguiry into the ethics of Senator McCarthy’s behaviour 
—<did nevertheless put into words the uneasiness of the 
Senate. If, he said, they condemned a member on the 
grounds which the Select Committee under Senator Watkins 


had suggested, this would create a new precedent and 


“we would find ourselves saddled with a binding code of 
‘approved’ senatorial conduct.” 

Senator Butler is right in claiming that this type of 
censure motion is unprecedented. Two other cases in this 
century that have been often cited were much more clear- 
cut: in the Tillman-McLaurin case of 1902 two Senators 


came to blows on the floor of the Senate ; in the Bingham’ 


case of 1929 a lobbyist had been brought by a Senator into 
a closed session of a committee considering tariff rates. 
Senator McCarthy’s opponents in fact wish him to be 
condemned for McCarthyism, the sum of his behaviour 
since he came into public life, but, in order to obtain the 
conservative votes that are needed to carry any motion, 
they must allow the discussion to revolve around those 
examples of his habitual offensiveness that are most likely 
to provoke the guardians of the Senate’s traditions. 


* 


In the interests of fairness to Senator McCarthy, or 
perhaps in the interests of obtaining a unanimous report, 
the Watkins Committee, whose members are themselves 
all traditionalists, concentrated attention on two matters. 
The first was Mr McCarthy’s violently contumacious atti- 
tude to the Gillette-Hennings subcommittee which, from 
I95I to 1953, sought to get to the bottom of allegations 
about his financial relationship with lobbyists and his sup- 
posed use of official information for private profit. The 
second incident, arising from Senator McCarthy’s obsession 
with a “ secret master ” in the Pentagon responsible for the 
promotion and honourable discharge of an allegedly Com- 
munist dentist, Major Peress, was the hectoring and insulting 
of a general with a fine combat record, who was manifestly 
acting under orders. 

By concentrating on these two particulars, where Senator 
McCarthy could most plainly be accused of “ bringing the 
Senate into disrepute,” it was hoped to avoid either 
indefinitely prolonging the agony by reopening the actual 
subject matter of the Gillette-Hennings hearings or allowing 
the Senator to pose as the foremost champion of the Senate’s 
rights in its traditional tug-of-war with the executive 
branch. For this latter reason the Senator’s most dramatic 
offence—his invitation to the federal government’s servants 
to hand over to him any secret documents that they might 
feel would be of use to him—was dismissed with a recom- 
mendation that the committee chairmen and representatives 
of the minority party should work out with members of the 
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executive sensible procedures for obtaining the confidential 
information the committees needed. 

By these tactics the Watkins Committee undoubtedly 
thwarted Senator McCarthy’s intention of raising even more 
endless issues and tangential allegations than he did under 
the lax procedures of the Army-McCarthy hearings. The 
tactics also had, however, the effect of drastically narrowing 
the base of the strictures against the Senator, while not 
entirely depriving him of a line of defence that would be 
embarrassing to the Senate as a whole. Unfortunately 
the procedures of the Gillette-Hennings subcommittee had 
been slovenly, the methods of its investigators were not 
entirely above question and its report had not even been 
properly filed. Senator McCarthy had not been subpeenaed 
or required to attend and, though repeatedly invited to state 
his side of the case, he had been refused the facility of 
cross-examination granted him by the Watkins Committee. 
Although there was obvious merit in the argument of 
Senator Case, one of the members of the Watkins Com- 
mittee, that Senator McCarthy owed it to himself, to his 
state and to the Senate to answer the grave charges made 
against his intregrity, Mr McCarthy and his supporters 
were able to ask in return if the Senate intended to lay it 
down as a binding rule of conduct that no Senator in the 
future should criticise freely a committee that he considered 
defective in its attitude and procedures. 


* 


The greatest irony of this whole proceeding is that 
Senator McCarthy, who will probably go down in history 
as the foremost apostle of anti-intellectualism in the United 
States, will be censured, if he is censured at all, largely 
because he has inspired in his colleagues the same kind of 
reaction as the ordinary run of men feel against the arrogant 
intellectual. As one after another of the mediocre, decent, 
slow-minded men who have pondered deeply over the 
writing of the Watkins report is made during the course of 
this debate to appear shallow by the superior mental agility 
of the man they accused of contempt for the Senate, the 
votes of other Senators of the same type are being quietly 
decided. Moreover, Mr McCarthy’s defence is not without 
its cruder moments, and accusations of being “ unwitting 
handmaidens ” of the Communist party do not sit well with 
deep-dyed conservatives. One of their number, Senator 
Bennett of Utah, has been moved to suggest that, apart from 
anything else, Mr McCarthy should be censured for his 
conduct in this debate. But in the background Senator 
Dirksen and the other right-wing Republicans are busily 
drafting the innocuous amendment that they hope, with 
some reason, will induce a Senate jealous of its free-swinging 
traditions to save itself from the horror of creating a 
restrictive precedent. 


Political Power 


RAMATISING the purely political nature of its deci- 
sion by the first straight party vote in its history, 

the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy has 
waived the statutory waiting period for the Dixon-Yates 
contract and thus has made it possible for the project to 
be begun before the new Congress meets. The excuse for 
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the hurry is that later bad weather might postpone the start 
of work, but the real need for speed is obviously political, 
since the new Congress will be controlled by Democrats 
pledged to save the country from the Dixon-Yates under- 
taking. This confused scheme, intended to provide sufficient 
electricity for atomic energy installations without curtailing 
other consumers, involves the building of a steam power 
plant by a private combine which will feed the output into 
the transmission system of the publicly controlled Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The project has thus become the symbol 
of the whole Eisenhower policy of partnership between 
private and public agencies in the development of electric 
power as an alternative to an extension of federal activity 
in this field. 

The Democrats have, however, concentrated their 
criticism of the Dixon-Yates contract not so much on its 
underlying philosophy as on the details of what, according 
to their argument, is a poor bargain for both consumer and 
taxpayer. The justification for at least some of this criticism 
was acknowledged by the last-minute changes in the 
contract, admittedly made to fit the change in the political 
situation after the election. These changes gained for the 
contract the support of a number of Republicans and of 
others (including Mr Murray, one of the Atomic Energy 
Commissioners) who had previously had doubts about it. 
One of the changes puts a ceiling of $600,000 a year on the 
private profits to be made from the project ; earlier there 
had been no absolute limit, although they were not in fact 
expected to be excessive. Another change allows the 
government to take over the power plant in three years and 
thus makes it possible to reverse the decision in favour of 
private enterprise. 

A third change on which the company insisted provides 
that, if the Securities and Exchange Commission does not 
clear the necessary issue of new shares to finance the project 
by February 15th, either party to the contract may with- 
draw. Opponents of the contract are preparing to argue to 
the commission that the Dixon-Yates concern violates the 
law regulating public utility holding companies. If these 
arguments do not either induce the SEC to turn down the 
new issue, or extend the hearings until after the deadline, 
the Democrats have promised to “ bury” the contract by 
other means, as yet unclear, once they are in control of 
Congress. 


Men for Jobs 


OME of the most telling criticism of the Dixon-Yates 
scheme, which has not been entirely met by last 
week’s changes in the contract, has come from the General 
Accounting Office, the agency which keeps watch, on behalf 
of the legislature, over the financial operations of executive 
departments, in order to see that they are conducted as 
Congress intended when appropriating the necessary fgnds. 
It is therefore not only Democrats who distrust the Presi- 
dent’s nomination for Controller-General, the man who 
heads the GAO, of Mr Joseph Campbell, one of the two 
Atomic Energy Commissioners who approved the Dixon- 
Yates contract from the beginning. Otherwise Mr Camp- 
bell, an experienced accountant, seems well suited for the 
job. Nevertheless, his appointment is one of those that 
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may fall by the wayside as a result of the refusal of the 
Democratic leaders in the Senate to allow consideration 
of any but non-controversial nominations during the present 
special session of Congress. The President has sent forward 
for confirmation all of his many recess appointments and 
promotions. Another nomination that may be lost is that 
of a conservative Republican lawyer, Mr Kammholz, for the 
key post of general counsel of the National-Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 

The Democrats justify their attitude on the grounds 
that nothing should distract attention from the single pur- 
pose of the special session, the censuring of Senator 
McCarthy. This is a sound argument, accepted by the 
Republican leadership, but the Democrats are obviously 
also well aware ‘that im-the next Senate they may be in a 
position to° block: appointments: of which they do not 
approve. The ban: applies to all: nominations on which 
hearings are’ needed, but these. may not’ be considered 
necessary im the case of; the new Supreme Gourt Justice, 
Mr John Marshall Harlan, since he was confirmed by the 
Senate only: last March when he went to the New York 
Federal Court of Appeals. Even though:his judicial experi- 
ence is short, his unexpected nomination is not considered 
an infringement of the President’s pledge that he would 
select someone with such experience to fill the vacancy 
caused by Justice Jackson’s death, for Judge Harlan already 
had an outstanding legal record. The appointment of a 
Republican—and of a Rhodes scholar, for the first time— 
is welcome, since at present there are only two Republicans 
on the Supreme Court. |The President is to be com- 
mended for resisting the temptation to reward political 
services with a Supreme Court seat; Mr Dewey, Mr 
Brownell, Mr Dulles, and the just defeated Senator 
Ferguson, had been mentioned as possible candidates. 


Buyers’ Market 


HE United States has decided to support the creation 
of a new International Finance Corporation to 
encourage private investment in underdeveloped countries. 
Simultaneously, the Export-Import Bank has announced a 
new policy which will open credits in advance to private 
exporters. These two developments reflect a major change 
in the world market for American products. Until a year 
ago, American exporters could enter the market on their 
own terms and the only question was whether or not they 
could fill available orders. Today, conditions are far more 
Competitive and European rivals are said to be stealing a 
march on their American colleagues by offering easier credit 
terms and by relying on a system of private banking with 
wide experience in international trade. 


The International Finance Corporation, discussed in 


detail on page 654, will be a subsidiary of the World Bank. 
Mainly, it will make repayable loans to industries in under- 
developed countries and buy securities in such industries. 
It will require an initial capitalisation of about $100 million, 
of which the United States, if Congress approves, will 
supply $35 million. Clearly, this is an experimental project 
calculated to facilitate the flow of investment into under- 
developed areas rather than to meet their needs directly. 
The Latin American countries, for example, have long 
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complained that American investment and loan policies 

have been insufficient and unimaginative. At the inter- 

American conference on economic affairs, being held in 

Rio de Janeiro next week, the Secretary of the Treasury, 

st Humphrey, will be able to point out that the new IFC 
a step towards improvement. 

” The new programme of the Export-Import Bank is, in 
fact, more important. It will allow American exporters to 
take risks and to adopt long term views. President Eisen- 
hower has long felt that private American investors and 
exporters were not receiving sufficient guidance and 
support from the Administration. American investment 
abroad represents a major factor in the economy of the free 
nations: at the end of 1953 private investors had placed 
approximately $23.7 billion in foreign lands. In the first 
half of 1954, $644 million in new capital went abroad. 
The Foreign Operations Administration is now going ahead 
with plans to divert some of this money ftom standard 
investments such as oil into new: areas and enterprises. 
Already, it has sent teams to study investment needs in the 
Belgian Congo, Liberia, Egypt, Angola, and Turkey. 

The Republicans are particularly in favour of these 
trends because they will hasten the day when America can 
cut its foreign aid programme even further. Moreover, 
sending capital abroad is the soundest and most obvious 
policy of a creditor nation. In many areas, of course, 
American investment will be financing the very industries 
that will one day compete with American exports. But at 
the same time, as standards of living rise; the demand for 
American products and capital goods will also increase. 


Delays for Desegregation ? 


OUTHERN Governors are practical men and therefore 
realised that it would be a waste of time to give serious 
consideration to a proposal, put forward at their conference 
last week, that the President should be asked to submit to 
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the states for ratification—36 out of 48 would have to 
approve—a_ constitutional amendment permitting racial 
segregation in tax-supported schools. But few of the 
Governors had any hésitation in warning the Supreme Court 
that insistence on desegregation would breed dissension, or 
in announcing their determination to preserve the rights 
of their states to administer their public school systems as 
they saw fit. Open defiance was expressed by the voters 
of both Georgia and Louisiana in the recent election. 
Georgia followed the example of South Carolina in authoris- 
ing the State Legislature to abolish the state educational 
system and turn the schools over to private interests, rather 
than submit to desegregation, while Louisiana empowered 
the state authorities to use police measures, if necessary, to 
maintain segregation in the schools ; this is probably con- 
trary to the Federal Constitution. 

It has been suggested that these amendments.are designed 
as a threat to induce the local Federal Courts to act slowly 
if they are made responsible by the Supreme Court for the 
enforcement of its decision against segregation in schools. 
This may well be the Court’s decision after the hearings 
which it is to hold next month on how and when racial dis- 
crimination in schools can be abolished effectively. The 
southern and border states concerned, and other interested 
parties, filed their briefs this week. Apart from those of 
Negro representatives, who insisted that all segregation 
should be ended when the next school year opens, the briefs 
all urged that a great deal of time and individual latitude 
must be allowed if the necessary readjustments were to be 
made smoothly. Virginia thought that it might take a 
generation to make the transition, and Florida pointed out 
that the state constitution would have to be amended if 
white and Negro children were to attend the same schools. 


Mergers under Scrutiny 


New York. 

HE Federal Trade Commission’s “ speedy but thorough 

investigation ” of the reasons for the third big “ merger 
movement ” in the United States is inspired by the rise in 
the number of these corporate consolidations from 137 in 
1949 to 822 in 19§2; they fell only to 793 in 1953 and in 
that year the commission’s experts found 295 mergers 
between companies engaged in mining and manufacturing. 
These figures are, of course, of little significance without 
details of the sizeof the companies concerned, and of the 
effect of the mergers on competition in specific fields. The 
commission now has 290 specific cases under study and has 
already taken legal action against three companies which 
disregarded its advice. 

In the new wave of mergers there is much less of the 
financial juggling with watered stock which was typical of 
the similar movements in the 1890s and the 1920s. Many 
of today’s mergers are carried out by the acquisition of the 
physical assets of the second company, a process which may 
be found illegal under the anti-trust laws as the result of 
an amendment to the Clayton Act passed in 1950. The key 
clause, which has yet to be tested in the courts, is whether 
or not the new mergers tend “ substantially to lessen com- 
petition.” It is with this criterion chiefly in mind that the 
commission is undertaking its new study, which will be 
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concerned principally with companies in the baking, paper, 
textile, dairy, chemical, automotive and primary metals 
industries. Mergers to bring about more vertical 
integration, either upward to assure outlets, or downward 
to assure supplies, will also be critically appraised to sce 
how far they affect competition. * 

Another form of merger, but one which may be viewed 
in a more favourable light, is the “ merging for survival ” of 
weak companies, such as the small “ independent” auto- 
mobile manufacturers who have already received the FTC’s 
blessing on their combining in order to compete more 
effectively with their powerful rivals. Mergers in sick 
industries, such as coal mining, to rationalise production by 
producing more from low cost mines, may also be approved. 
Nor is much objection likely to be raised to product diversi- 
fication, a frequent aim of mergers in the textile industry, 
for example. Indeed the commission may well conclude 
that in some cases this form of merger may substantially 
increase competition by bringing new financial resources 
and “ know-how ” across traditional industrial boundaries. 
But mergers or acquisitions resulting from financial failures, 
and undertaken in order to obtain tax benefits from 
accumulated losses, are sure to be frowned on. 


Bargaining Over Shares 


Y a vote of three to one the National Labour Relations 
Board has ruled that companies which contribute to 
share purchase plans for their employees must grant trade 
unions the right to negotiate over their terms. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act “ wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment” are subject to compulsory bargaining ; the Inland 
Steel Company case of 1948 extended the definition of 
wages to include pensions, and now the definition has been 
widened even further. The Richfield Oil Corporation, 
which is the firm involved in the new NLRB ruling, claims 
that such an extension is contrary to the spirit and meaning 
of the Act and is preparing to submit the question to the 
courts. 

At present there are only some thirty companies operating 
share purchase plans as compared with twice that numbe: 
in the early years of the New Deal. The NLRB decision 
will affect slightly more than a million workers. The terms 
of the Richfield Corporation plan are typical: employees 
contribute not less than $5 and not more than § per cent 
of their earnings each month. The company makes monthly 
contributions to the fund of between 50 and 75 per cent 
of the employee’s contribution. An employee can withdraw 
at any time, and if he leaves, after five years of participation, 
he receives his own contribution plus a percentage of the 
trust fund, 

The Richfield Corporation claims that the NLRB ruling 
places trade unions on both sides of the bargaining fence. 
representing both employees and also those shareholders 
who are union members. It is conceivable that questions 
will arise in which the interests of such members and of 
non-shareholding members will conflict. It was on this 
point that the dissenting member of the NLRB based his 
opinion, but the majority felt that this danger was provided 
for in the Taft-Hartley Act. What the board’s decision 

(Continued on page 649) 
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(Continued from page 648) 
does not cover is the question whether a union can force 
a family business to become a publicly owned corporation 
so that employees can secure shares. 

A union’s participation in a business at the shareholding 
level may increase the sense of responsibility of labour 
leaders. On the other hand, the NLRB decision gives the 
unions a new weapon which they can use when bargaining 
on other issues. One of the first things corporations are 
going to have to do is to synchronise their share purchasing 
plans so that unions cannot use invidious comparisons. The 
courts will have much to decide and, as so often with 
decisions by administrative agencies, a case has been started 
rather than settled. 


Surplus Harvest Home 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


HE November crop report, with this~-year’s harvest 
almost complete, confirms that the attempt to stem the 
flood of farm surpluses has so far merely shifted it into 
other channels. Last spring farmers were ordered to take 
some 2§ million acres out of wheat, cotton and maize, an 
area as big as the entire state of Ohio. In 1955 restrictions 
on the planting of these crops will be extended to about 35 
million acres, as a condition of continuing price supports. 
With the help of the drought these efforts have reduced the 
total volume of crops by about 3 per cent from last year, 
but the main result has been a sharp increase in the produc- 
tion of unrestricted crops. 
Largely because of their heavy investment in machinery, 
farmers feel that they must get some return from the land 
they have taken out of wheat, cotton and maize ; they cannot 


afford to put it to pasture or hay as the government would ° 


like them to do. Faced with a stiff cutback on wheat plant- 
ings, farmers in Sedgwick county, Kansas, sowed twenty 
times as much land to barley this year as they did in 1953. 
Cotton growers in Dawson county, Texas, put 200,000 acres 
into grain sorghums, two and a half times as much as in 
19§3, and out in Benton county, Iowa, where maize is king, 
soyabean acreage jumped 50 per cent. As a result, this year’s 
barley crop was §2 per cent greater than in 1953 ; sorghum 
production rose by §0 per cent ; soyabean output was the 
highest in history and 29 per cent more than last year. Such 
other restricted crops as flaxseed, oats, rice and rye also 
showed heavy gains. 

New surplus problems have been created by the large 
production of these unrestricted crops, which are being 


pledged in increasing quantities against government loans— _ 


the method by which prices of such farm products are sup- 
ported. Three times as much barley is being put under 
loan as from last year’s crop and nearly twice as much oats ; 
the increases for flaxseed, sorghums and rice are even more 
striking. It is now being suggested that the price support 
levels for these unrestricted crops may be lowered, in order 
to discourage plantings. This piling-up of new surpluses 
is not even being offset by a sufficient drop in the output 
of restricted crops to balance supply with demand. In spite 
of the fact that drought conditions cut yields severely in 
many parts of the country, almost as much wheat is going 
under price support this year as last. 
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The great forward strides that have been made in agri- 
cultural methods are responsible for many of the troubles 
the government is having with the price support system. It 
is based on price relationships of forty years ago and ignores 
the tremendous changes and reductions in costs achieved by 
modern farming methods. Mechanisation and improved 
fertilisers and insecticides have all helped to lift production 
and other advances have enabled farmers to raise alternative 
crops profitably on their diverted acres. For example, in 
the northern tier of 
states along the 
Canadian _ border, 
improved varieties 
of seed have made 
soyabeans a good 
paying crop for the 
land taken out of 
wheat. These new 
varieties mature 
quickly, making 
high yields possible 
despite the short 
season so far north. 
In Minnesota, 
farmers now get 25 
to 30 bushels of 
soyabeans to the 
acre on land that 
produced only 12 to 
1§ bushels with the 
varieties available 
ten years ago; 
Figures in thousand bushels unless Minnesota farmers 
otherwise stated and are for 1954 out- have therefore in- 


put estimated on November Ist, except 
where star denotes October Ist estimate  Creased soyabean 


output by 30 per 
cent this year and a further rise is likely in 1955. This gain 
in soyabean production complicates the task of supporting 
cotton prices. Soyabean oil competes directly with cotton- 
seed oil and soyabean meal and cottonseed meal are used 
‘interchangeably for livestock feed. So this extra soyabean 
output (some of the acres diverted from cotton have also 
been used to grow soyabeans) puts a greater burden on 
cotton price supports. 

Through hybridisation, plant breeders have produced 
varieties of maize that grow well outside the midwestern 
maize belt. One fast maturing variety has increased yields 
down in Texas from 20 to 50 bushels an acre ; another does 
well in California’s cotton country. This year, cotton farmers 
in that state’s Kern county planted some 30,000 of the acres 
taken out of cotton to maize ; in 1953, they planted maize on 
only 2,000 acres. But for farmers the rub is that maize 
brings them in only about half as much per acre as cotton. 


CROP CHANGES 
1954 Output as Percentage of 1953 Output 
(953 Level 
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SHORTER NOTE 


President Eisenhower has submitted the eight-power 
Manila Pact, or South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty, 
to. the Senate for “early and favourable consideration.” 
However, Senate approval .of Seato, and also of the Paris 
agreements on German rearmament and Western deferice, 
will not be sought until the new Congress convenes in 
January. 
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Pearl diving 
in the 


South Pacific 


Road making 
in 
Britain 
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Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


A man who has devoted almost all his life to the 
dangerous trade of pearl diving in the South Pacific knows 
what risks a man runs by descending to the sea-bed day after 
day. That is why. he uses a number of small petrol-driven 
Atlas-Copco compressors to supply precious air to his divers. 
Vital though it is to the diver, this unusual job is only a small 
facet of Atlas-Copco’s tremendous range of compressed air 
equipment. Atla3-Copco reliability is also specified for such 


* Atlas-Copco embraces 


formidable jobs as road making and maintenance in Britain. 

In almost every part of the world, wherever compressed 
air is working hardest, Atlas-Copco compressed air equipment 
is on the job. Atlas-Copco equipment covers every conceiv- 
able application of compressed air. Add to this, the servicing 
and delivery facilities of allied companies* in 37 countries, and 
you realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world’s leading 
compressed air specialists. : 


companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa. 


Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 










The World Overseas 


Cross: Currents at Geneva 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OW that the formalities are over and the ministers 
have gone home, the officials in Geneva can get down 
to the serious business of devising a new Gatt. The 
proceedings during the first week of the conference give 
a misleading impression. The national delegates were talk- 
ing not to, but across each other to, the wider audience 
“back home.” Im consequence there were some brave 
words and dark threats; but stripped of their propaganda 
element, the opening statements probably reflect little more 
than the extreme bargaining positions of the parties. One 
must hope so, for the speeches reveal such divergent 
interests and such conflicting viewpoints that if there were 
no flexibility Gatt would be doomed already. Fortunately, 
there is little or no chance of that, for every one of the 
contracting parties realises that in the final analysis there 
is too much at stake to risk a complete breakdown. 
Curiously enough the existing Gatt instrument, which 
has long been criticised from all directions, suddenly found 
new friends in Geneva. Perhaps it was feared that to 
tamper with any of the clauses would invite a whole chain 
reaction of changes. which in the end would produce a less 
effective instrument than the existing agreement. Even 
the modifications proposed by the British delegation, which, 
rumour had it, was bent on a major tightening-up operation, 
turned out to be less revolutionary than many delegates 
had feared, Even at this early stage, it is safe to say that 
the final draft will probably prove to be not greatly different 
from the present agreement. 


The tone was set on the first day by a forthright, indeed ~ 


a punitive, speech by the chief British delegate, Mr 
Thorneycroft. He gave a lead on a number of the crucial 
issues, and while some of his proposals found support 
others were coolly, even hostilely, received. There was 
backing, for instance, from many of the industrial countries 
for his desire to tighten up the clauses permitting 
quantitative restrictions, but many of the delegates found 
unworkable his plan to suspend the operation of these until 
such times as the major currencies become, convertible. 
Again, there was support for his suggestion that tariff bind- 
ings should be extended until 1957, but this view was 
attacked by a number of the contracting parties, including 
the underdeveloped countries. Other constructive pro- 
posals in his speech, such as that on export subsidies and 
commodity agreements, were widely welcomed. 

It was part of Mr Thorneycroft’s opening gambit to 
throw the Americans on to the defensive by attacking in 


advance the proposals they were expected to make for new 
exceptional clauses dealing with agricultural products. It 
fell a little flat. Mr Waugh, backed up by an encouraging 
personal message from President Eisenhower, made 
a speech of studied moderation which created a favourable 
impression all round. Indeed, it now appears that the 
Americans will go all out to appease the critics of their 
agricultural export policies. But the indignant feelings 
expressed by both the Canadian and Australian delegates 
indicates that this may be easier said than done. 

The first spokesman for the underdeveloped country 
lobby was Ceylon’s delegate, Mr Shirley Corea. He was 
soon joined by a chorus that included India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, as well as some Middle Eastern and Latin 
American countries. Clearly they are determined to make 
the most of their misery. The extreme demands of such 
countries as Indonesia not only for freedom in tariffs and 
quantitative controls but also in export subsidies would, 
if granted, make nonsense of Gatt. But there was general 
sympathy for the underdeveloped countries’ point of view— 
the only discordant note being sounded by South Africa— 
and it is probable that in the new Gatt some form of special 
treatment for them will be devised. 

In spite of the preliminary meeting of Commonwealth 
experts in London there was anything but a united 
Commonwealth front in Geneva. At his press conference 
on the first day Mr Thorneycroft stated categorically that 
the United Kingdom did not seek any substantial changes 
in Article 1, the no-new-preference rule ; but this did not 
deter Mr McEwen, Australia’s Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture, from stating equally clearly Australia’s deter- 
mination to get a change in Article 1. He even went so 
far as to say that “the final position of the Australian 
Government in Gatt will be determined by the scope and 
content of the new document,” and he intimated that the 
“no new preference rule” was precisely one of those 
subjects which Australia considered to be crucial. Australia, 
moreover, differed with the British proposal for the further 
binding of tariff concessions, nor could it support the plan 
to tighten up the rules governing physical import controls. 
As expected, the Asian members of the Commonwealth, 
who took the underdeveloped countries’ stand, disagreed 
with a number of points in the United Kingdom’s approach, 

No clear ideas on the future organisational links between 
Gatt and the Monetary Fund were propounded but a 
certain suspicion of these proposals was evident among 
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some delegates. On all sides, however, there was unani- 
mous praise of the work done by the admirably compact 
Gatt secretariat, and many of the delegates made a point 
of saying that they hoped it would not, in the future 
reorganisation, be expanded into an unduly top-heavy body. 

In spite of the divergent views expressed by the minis- 
terial delegates there is an air of optimism in Geneva. 
In the quiet committee rooms and the marbled corridors 
of the Palais des Nations the practical job of negotiating 
and drafting a new agreement will, it is certain, be tackled 
in a workmanlike and cooperative spirit. Probably it will 
be necessary to recall the Ministers later when the precise 
differences have been crystallised. Then will come the 
moment for courageous decisions. 


The Future of Togoland 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


'HE debate on the future of Togoland which will shortly 
take place in the General Assembly, has been precipi- 
tated not by events in the Trust Territory itselfi—a very 
small area with only some 400,000 inhabitants—but by 
the degree of constitutional advance achieved in the neigh- 
bouring Gold Coast. Since 1914 the British have been 
responsible for British Togoland first by military occupation, 
then under the Mandates Commission and latterly under the 
gis of the Trusteeship Council. But the actual administra- 
tion of the trust territory has been completely integrated 
with that of the Gold Coast. Now, however, the latter is 
within sight of complete independence, and the question is 
whether Togoland—as usual—should share in this advance. 
The British Government, which is determined to relin- 
quish its responsibility for Togoland, believes that the 
obvious and logical step isto permit British Togoland to 
share in the Gold Coast’s final independence. The Gold 
Ceast Government shares this view. But in recent years a 
body of opinion led by Mr Sylvanus Olympio in French 
Togoland and by Mr S. G. Antor in British Togoland 
has grown up to give expression to the demand that both 
Togolands should be united, given independence and per- 
mitted to determine their own future. 

The word “Togoland” had no existence before 1884 when 
the Germans announced their protectorate over a number 
of West African tribes and gave to the area thus arbitrarily 
carved out the name of Togoland—a name derived from a 
small coastal village. 
European organisation was tribal, the tribes do not inhabit 
lands running from north to south. In the main, they came 
down from the north, and each successive wave stretched 
out east and west to form bands of occupation running 
lengthwise along the coast and the hills of the interior. For 
an administrative area to include the whole of a tribe it had 
to be fairly broad. Togoland was a very thin strip running 
north and south, with the result that it cut across the exist- 
ing frontiers of most of the tribes it came to include. 

In the north, it cut off the Mamprusis, the Dogombas, the 
Kusasis and the Gonjas from their fellows in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. In the centre it separated the 
Krachis, the Akans and the Buems from the other Twi- 
speaking peoples on the Gold Coast side of the Volta River. 
To the south it split the largest of the ethnic groups, the 


In West Africa, where all pre- 
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Ewes, a hardworking, agricultural and fishing people of 
whom nearly half were left in the Gold Coast. 

After the first world war, a new division took place, 
German Togoland was divided and placed under mandates. 
The new frontier suited the northern tribes very well, for 
in the main they were reunited, under British rule, with 
fellow-tribesmen in the Gold Coast’s Northern Territories. 
The tribes of the centre of British Togoland, too, were 
well suited by administrative integration with the Gold Coast 
which brought them together with other Twi speakers across 

the Volta River. 

But the Ewes still 

fared badly. Those 

in British Togoland 
numbering a little 

Over 100,000 were 

reunited with the 

bulk of the Ewes 
who live in the 
~ Gold Coast; but 
about 175,000 were 
cut off in French 

Togoland. 

At first, the Ewes 
were not too much 
perturbed by the 
new partition. They 
were individualists 
and had little central 
tribal organisation. 
But in the "twenties 
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and ‘thirties they 
became more con- 
scious of Ewe 
nationhood. The 
irritation of the 
frontier division 
stonig ese between British and 
squcmnar gs Boundar 
Suis Yogsiond French  Togoland 
o mies was exacerbated 


during the war 
when, with Vichy- 
French authorities in power at Lomé, the frontier had to 
be imposed and even blockaded. It was as a result of such 
developments that the Ewe leaders set up their All-Ewe 
Conference. Since, however, the bulk of them lived in the 
Gold Coast, there was no thought at first that Ewe unifica- 
tion meant anything but ultimate Ewe integration into the 
Gold Coast. 

The change from Ewe unification to Togo unification 
came about largely as a result of tactical calculations. By 
1952 Olympio had come to believe that the Ewe 
unificationists were making no progress at the United 
Nations. He therefore modified his objective and 
decided to ally himself with a small movement in 
southern British Togoland led by S. G. Antor in demand- 
ing the unification of the two trust territories instead. 
Olympio and Antor were successful enough in their advocacy 
to impress their views on the two United Nations’ visiting 
missions to Togoland, and in 1953 to secure a General 
Assembly resolution calling for unification and proposing 2" 
elective Joint Council for the two Togolands. 

Meanwhile, the Gold Coast had been advancing steadily 
towards self-government. Electoral districts established in 
1951 covered Southern Togoland as well as the Gold Coast 
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Colony, and the northern section elected their members in 
common with the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 
In 1952, the Government brought the Ewes of the Gold 
Coast and Togoland under one advisory regional authority— 
the Trans Volta-Togoland Council—and two-thirds of all 
the Ewes now possessed, for the first time, a common agency 
for economic and social development. Finally, in the 1954 
elections, constituencies covering the Gold Coast and the 
whole British Trust Territory returned members to the 
Central Government in Accra. Were the logic of the last 
forty years to be pursued, British Togoland would shortly 
become self-governing as part of an independent Gold Coast. 

This is the development which the followers of Olympio 
and Antor hope to prevent, and the 1954 elections in British 
Togoland became a species of plebiscite on the issue of inte- 
gration versus unification. The results made it clear that in 
the North, the people’s determination to remain united to 
their fellow-tribesmen in the Gold Coast is unshaken. In 
the centre the integrationists won the day. But in the 
four Ewe constituencies of the South, the Togo Congress 
Party—the unificationistSs—gained two seats, and an 
independent, reportedly sympathetic to them, gained 
another. Taking Central and Southern Togoland together, 
the vote was pretty well divided between the two groups. 
It follows that if the election were taken as a guide, a heavy 
majority of British Togolanders, taken as a whole, would 
prefer the status quo—which is unification with the Gold 
Coast. But a strong Ewe minority would support the union 
of British and French Togoland, irrespective of the views of 
the Northerners or of the Ewe supporters of Dr Nkrumah’s 
Convention People’s Party not only in British Togoland 
but in the Gold Coast where the majority of Ewes, in fact, 
live and have overwhelmingly supported the CPP. 

This situation, however, is not static. Before Britain’s 
trusteeship is brought to an end, the United Nations will 
doubtless determine to consult the wishes of the people of 
British Togoland. It is unlikely to accept the 1954 elections 
as a sufficient test, and there is no certainty that the present 
division of opinion will persist. There is, in fact, a battle 
in progress for the allegiance of the Togolanders between 
Dr Nkrumah’s Convention Peoples’ Party and Mr Antor’s 
Togo Congress Party. The CPP can offer speedy inde- 
pendence, considerable economic advantages and union with 
the bulk of the Ewe peoples. But Mr Antor has been helped 
by the Gold Coast Government’s decision to hold 
down the cocoa price—Togoland’s most important crop. He 
may also be helped if other regions in the Gold Coast begin 
to show interest in a federal constitution for their country. 
Mr Antor is in touch with the new federal opposition in 
Ashanti. He has approached the Northern Peoples’ Party. 
He maintains—in British Togoland—that his reunited Togo- 
land would enter as a whole into a federal Gold Coast. This 
appeal should not be underestimated. 


Libya: Trinity in Disunity 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE assassination last month of Ibrahim Ahmed al 
Shalhi, the King of Libya’s closest adviser, sharply 
underlined the strains and stresses that beset this newly 
created tripartite kingdom. Of its three constituent parts 
one—the few thousand hungry oasis-dwellers of remote 
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,mid-Sahara Fezzan—is negligible; and the other two, 


Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, are widely different in history, 
ethnic mixture, and sympathies. The former, with three 
times Cyrenaica’s population and far more habitable space, 
is both socially more advanced and indifferent—or hostile— 
to the claims of the Senussi sect and its ruling family which 
have been used by the United Nations as the binding force 
to hold the kingdom together. The union of the two 
provinces, which have been different countries since pre- 
history, is artificial, precarious, and dependent upon the 
personal position of the King, Sayid Idris, who is head of 
the Senussi sect and clan. And King Idris, a pious, gentle, 
pleasant but far from dynamic personality, who. has nothing 
iu common with the go-ahead intellectuals or bustling 
townsmen of Tripolitania, is scarcely the man to impose 
unity on his kingdom. 

Nor can much but uneasiness be expected from the deli- 
cately balanced federal structure of the state, nor from the 
parliamentary-democratic form of government which is as 
total a misfit for the actual needs and present capabilities 
of the Libyan tribesmen and villagers, as are like forms im- 
posed on puzzled half-primitive populations at some other 
points in the Arab world. There is political inexperience 
and immaturity, and there are no common roots or tradition 
to which the present 
administration can 
appeal ; nor is there 
any loyalty more wide- 
spread than the theo- 
cratic reverence for 
the Head of the 
Senussi by which 
most of the Cyren- 
aican tribes (but 
almost nobody else) 
are moved. 

The outlook would 
be better if the 
ruling family of the 
Senussi—that is, the actual descendants of the Founder 
(who died in 1859) and his two sons al-Mahdi and al-Sharif 
—were capable of loyal co-operation with King Idris. But 
they are not. They have sought careers in trade and affairs 
or in mere parasitism ; they have largely abandoned the 
religious life ; they have—with few but notable exceptions— 
abused the privileges which their name and blood accorded 
them ; and in some cases they have not scrupled to aspire 
to the kingship. Most of the evils of personal greed, 
intrigue, and ruthlessness associated, all too often, with 
eastern royalty have been shown by the Senussi offspring ; 
the one figure who was staunchly devoted to the King and 
capable of disciplining his unworthy cousins was detested 
by them all and has now been murdered by a young member 
of the family. 

The reaction of the King and his advisers to this dis- 
graceful crime has been to appoint one of the murdered 
man’s sons to fulfil his functions—those of Palace Minister 
and personal adviser—to banish half a dozen of the family 
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to an inland oasis, and to declare the others, some 457 


families, no longer royal or privileged. Whether the 
nuisance and danger of their presence in Libya can be so 
easily countered is doubtful ; they have been threatening 
further murders and their ambitions will certainly die hard. 
But at least the King and his government have withstood 
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the immediate shock and have put their finger on the source 
of the evil. Nevertheless, there are almost infinite possi- 
bilities of destructive intrigue among the tribes of 
Cyrenaica, and the tribesmen and townsmen of Tripoli- 
tania have been given another reminder that they are tied 
to a partner from whom they would, perhaps, be more glad 
than ever to shake themselves free. 

Meanwhile, Libya does not grow richer. With good 
advice and some Point Four and other help, the best is 
being made of such natural resources as exist ; but these 
are extremely scanty, and even with the adequate exploita- 
tion of the best of them—such as tunny fishing, sponges, 
fruit and dates—and the gradual development of the few 
and humble Tripolitanian industries, there is no prospect 
that Libya will be able to attain a fair standard of life, 
or pay its own bills for many years to come. Although 
financed mainly by the British Government under the 1953 
Treaty, it has already developed expensive tastes—four 
Legislative Councils, a complete civil service, an Army 
(with Iragi Military Mission), Embassies and Legations 
abroad—and it will certainly not abandon them. But it 
must be content to live for many years on the grants and 
subsidies paid it by Western friends, if it is to live at all. 

Among these indispensable “invisible exports” is the 
annual rent to be paid by the United States under an Agree- 
ment finally approved recently by the Libyan Federal 
Chamber and Senate for the lease of Wheelus airfield, near 
Tripoli. The bargain is that, in return for it, America will 
pay $40 million over sixteen years. This lease exemplifies the 
prudent disposal of one of Libya’s few marketable assets— 
its geographical position in Mediterranean strategy ; but 
even so it was advocated by the Prime Minister to his Parlia- 
ment in guarded, almost apologetic, terms, was opposed by 
sensitive patriots in the press and streets, and was heavily 
criticised not only by the Soviet Union but by Arab League 
circles as well. So easily exploited are the damaging 
outcries of “subservience to imperialism,” “ Western 
stranglehold ” and the like. 

The plain fact, however, is that Libya, which was created 
by the West, must be supported by western money and 
backing if it is not to disappear altogether ; the idea of a 
rigid neutralism in its international attitude—which in 
practice means obedient dancing to Arab League, or merely 
Egyptian, piping—is absurd. If it is to survive with its 
arid poverty and its structural embarrassments, Libya needs 
all its own best qualities, the generosity of its friends, and 
some favouring winds of fortune as well. 


Dollars for Development 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


i ise United Nations Assembly’s economic committee, 


meeting. in relative obscurity while the debates on. 


disarmament and atomic energy stole the limelight, had a 
strong injection of encouragement last week when the 
American Administration announced that it would ask 
Congress to find $35 million for a new UN project to help 
backward areas. The committee has in fact been discussing 
two such projects, both of -them familiar items on its 
agenda: the proposed Special UN Fund for Economic 
Development, condemned by its initials to be called Sunfed, 
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from which low-interest loans or outright grants could be 
made to finance basic development works, such as roads or 
harbours, that offer too little return on the investmen: to 
qualify for an International Bank loan ; and the Internationa! 
Finance Corporation, which és meant to provide loans, not 
guaranteed by governments, for projects in backward a:<as, 
in partnership with private investors. 

Sunfed is generally admitted to be a good idea in prin- 
ciple. But the United States, Britain, and certain o her 
countries, who are inevitably expected to foot most of the 
bill for this kind of thing, have argued that they cannot 
shoulder so large a new commitment until progress is mide 
with disarmament ; and they feel that such limited funds 
as they can squeeze from the taxpayer now are best ised 
through the well-tried US Point Four programme and the 
Colombo Plan. Sunfed’s champions say that it could start 
work with a fund of $250 million ; but that would be only 
a beginning, and it would need increasingly large contribu- 
tions in subsequent years. The UN technical aid pro- 
gramme’s experience of this kind of uncertain financing 
serves as a warning here. And in South-East Asia, the area 
where Sunfed-type aid is most needed, political realities 
make it certain that direct bilateral aid, or aid under the 
Manila Pact or the Colombo Plan, will be preferred. Mr 
Scheyven, the economic committee’s enthusiastic rapporteur, 
can expect no more than to be asked to plough this furrow 
for another year helped by another committee of experts. 

The proposed finance corporation is another matter. The 
International Bank has always thought the IFC scheme worth 
a trial, and support for it has increased among American 
officials and businessmen. If the IFC were linked closely 
to the Bank and thus benefited from the Bank’s prestige, it 
should be able to raise a good part of its funds from private 
sources. (It is significant that the Bank’s last dollar 
issue, floated outside the United States, was heavily over- 
subscribed.) The corporation would, it is suggested, need 
an initial capital of only $100 million, to which America 
would give $35 million and Britain about $12 million. 
Originally, however, it was proposed that the IFC would 
build up a revolving funds by selling out its holdings in 
paying projects once private investors were ready to take 
over ; if it is to issue securities for private subscription it 
will have to keep, not sell, its best investments. 

The backward countries’ demand for Sunfed will not be 
silenced by the creation of the IFC. But the IFC will 
obviously be less of a burden on the taxpayer, and the 
present Administration in Washington, which the Democra's 
have accused of dragging its feet on economic development 
projects, while the Latin Americans clamour for a speci! 
fund for them alone, stands to gain politically by endorsiv 
it. The British, for their part, have resisted the IFC «1 
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BRITISH FARMERS ARE PRODUCING MORE 
roop—more efficiently. They are using 
less labour—more productively. They are 
using more electricity. 


Electricity pumps water, hoists loads, 
dries crops, helps to light the cowsheds, 
milk the cows and keep the milk cool and 
fresh. Electricity is the perfect farm worker, 
available at any time of the day or night. 


The farmer’s wife, too, is using more 
electricity, to give her comforts and con- 
venience never before available in the 
country. All this is very fine for the farmer 
and his wife. But how about the other 
consumers who want electricity? It’s a 
very good thing for them too. Why? 


It’s a matter of balance. Different jobs 
need electricity at different times of the day 
and night. These varied demands help to 
even out the load on the power stations. 
When generating plant is continuously 
operated the price of electricity is kept low. 
All users benefit, therefore, the more 
widely electricity is used, for more and 
more purposes. 
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the ground that much the same job is being done better 
through such machinery as the Commonwealth and the 
Indian Development Corporations, which can mobilise local 
capital more easily. Their argument against creating a new 
and unwieldy international body may be justified, but the 
British position will clearly need reconsideration in view of 
the American Administration’s decision. 


Blueprint for Uganda 


F the recommendations of the Namirembe conference and 
the Governor’s proposals for changes in the Protectorate 

government are accepted and prove workable, not only will 
Buganda be converted from a native state under a personal 
ruler to a constitutional monarchy, but Uganda will take 
a big step towards self government. The scheme for 
the protectorate as a whole, however, depends on the Lukiko 
and the Baganda people first accepting the Namirembe 
recommendations, not only because this is the condition 
prior to the restoration of the Kabaka and necessary for 
peaceable conditions generally, but because political advance 
has for so long been stultified by the difficulty of fitting 
Buganda institutions and national feelings into a modern, 
unitary state. 

What is remarkable is that the constitutional committee, 
under Sir Keith Hancock’s guidance, has produced a scheme 
which, while adapting Buganda institutions, leaves them 
African in form, and finds a-formula for integrating the 
province into the protectorate without resorting to a federal 
solution which would have fragmented the country and 
which the administration had already rejected as impractic- 
able. It may be a paper scheme; but it is an African 
scheme which an eminent European constitutional authority 
considers practicable, and which Sir Andrew Cohen—with 
his exceptional experience of colonial constitutions—can 
endorse. 

Under it, the Kabaka becomes simply the symbol of 
nationhood—which is a vital tribal function. He solemnly 
engages to be bound by the 49 articles of the agreement 
and the 1900 Agreement ; but all things are done in his 
name. The Lukiko becomes, as it alféady nearly is, a purely 
elective body. The executive, however, is not a cabinet 
responsible through a party majority to the House, but 
is a body of six ministers elected by the Lukiko ; it resigns 
on a two-thirds vote of no confidence or is dismissable under 
certain circumstances by the Governor. The native civil 
service is henceforth to be controlled by an appointments 
board and to stand outside politics, and the chiefs become 
civil servants but otherwise remain essentially African 
functionaries. This administration is to be linked with the 
Protectorate government by a series of committees on 
departments of common interest (natural resources, health, 
etc.) ; these will consist on the one side of the appropriate 
Buganda minister and permanent secretary and two or three 
Lukiko members, and on the other of the appropriate pro- 
tectorate member of the executive council and heads of 
departments. These committees co-ordinate policy, and 
ensure that the province and the protectorate are not at 
Cross purposes on anything. There are provisions for 
dealing with disagreements with the protectorate interest 
ultimately prevailing. 
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It follows from the interlocking committee system that 
a ministerial system must be introduced in the protectorate 
government. This is not yet to be a cabinet responsible 
to the Legislative Council. There have been criticisms 
that the Uganda Executive Council has been purely advisory 
—not even that—in the recent past ; now the Governor 
proposes to add five Africans and two others to it, and to 
vest them with portfolios or lesser executive responsibilities. 
The Governor would, however, select them. “Ex. Co.” 
would consist of nine official and seven unofficial members. 
Official members other than the attorney-general would also 
hold portfolios. To fit in with these changes, the Legisla- 
tive Council, which was recently remodelled, would undergo 
further changes, and would consist of 60 members. The 
ratio of 14 elected Africans to 7 elected Europeans and 
7 Asians, is to be changed to 18 elected Africans and 6 
each of the other races. This would enable the number 
of Buganda representatives to be raised from three to five, 
elected as before by the Lukiko by secret ballot. In all, 
the Legislative Council would be divided as between 30 
government and 30 unofficial members, and 30 Africans 
to 30 others—12 of the Africans being nominated govern- 
ment members, and 18 unofficial elected members. The 
schemes both for Buganda and the protectorate are rounded 
off by measures for improving the civil service and (in 
Buganda) the judiciary and local government. 


Hero of the Crowd 


The result is a comprehensive blueprint ; moreover there 
is no attempt to develop Uganda parliamentarianism along 
preconceived western lines. But it is a close-knit and com- 
plicated set of provisions, and it will take time for educated 
Africans of all tribes to understand them; to uneducated 
Africans; it is to be feared, the arrangements will seem an 
elaborate way of postponing the immediate restoration of 
a monarch whom they have always considered to be nearly 
absolute, can hardly imagine stripped of all but cere- 
monial powers, and of whom they have made a hero. It is 
already only too plain from the crowd’s behaviour outside 
the Lukiko when Sir Andrew was explaining the scheme, 
that it will be difficult to put it across as a whole, and to 
establish the genuine British good will for African aspira- 
tions which lie behind it. 

There has never been much indication that the Baganda 
were particularly anxious to reform their outdated constitu- 
tion ; their readiness to negotiate with Sir Keith largely 
arose from the belief that, though it was excluded from the 
terms of reference, his mission would lead to the Kabaka’s 
restoration. And in fact it can be instrumental in doing so. 
But, in the meantime, there has been the court case, in 
which although the Chief Justice refused the injunctions 
sought by the plaintiffs and ruled that the Kabaka’s actions 
justified his removal, he added that this was done under the 
wrong article. The British Government, however, has 
deliberately refrained from acting under article 20, since 
to do so would be to dissolve the whole 1900 agreement. 

The African reaction to all this remains to be seen ; but 
there are clearly plenty of grounds for argument, and still 
more for mischief-making, which the Uganda National 
Congress for instance is not likely to neglect, since it will 
certainly feel that the changes in the protectorate. legislature 
are inadequate. The solution is in everyone’s interest—but 
to persuade the Baganda of this in their present emotional 
and suspicious state may not be easy. 
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India Forges Ahead 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HE Indian Planning Commission prefers its reports 

dull; and dullness can be deceptive. In the first 
three years of India’s five-year plan the national income 
increased by perhaps 13-14 per cent—three times as fast 
as the population. Yet the commission’s progress report 
conceals progress under statistics, carefully recorded semi- 
failures, and measured warnings for the future. The reader 
who wants the success story must dig for it himself. 

The actual figures are good: industrial production went 
up by one-third and agricultural production by nearly 
one-seventh in the three years. The plan was condemned 
as optimistic for talking of 61.5 million tons of cereals, 
5-5 million tons of oilseeds, and 4.25 million bales of cotton 
in 1955-6. . Yet the harvest for 1953-4 brought forth 
65.5 million tons of cereals, slightly more than the 5.5 
million tons of oilseeds and 4 million bales of cotton ; 
moreover it is better cotton. 

It is the same story in industry: cotton textiles led the 
way, beating their 1955-6 target by a handsome margin 
(4,900 million yards against 4,700 million). More im- 
portant still, India has expanded a good deal in the more 
difficult fields of engineering and chemicals. In 1953-4 
it produced 86 locomotives, 289,000 bicycles, 307,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate and 40,000 telephones. Before the 
plan began it produced no locomotives, and only a fraction 
as much of the others. In addition, India is now exporting, 
for example, sewing machines and electric fans on quite a 
considerable scale. The manufacture of motor-vehicles has 
got off to a slower start ; production was only 2,500 in the 
first half of 1954. Nevertheless, there has been progress. 
Such components as radiators and pistons are now being 
made in India and agreements have recently been made to 
make motorcycles and diesel lorries as well as cars. 


Teaching the Villagers 


Success does not stop with production. . There are a 
million children in new schools, an extra 13 million dcres 
under irrigation; another 600,000 kw of generating 
capacity. Measures against malaria have largely freed 
125 million people of a disease that used to kill one million 
a year. A start has been made on birth control research. 
Land reform has reached the stage where most landlords 
have gone and most of the tenants who remain have been 
protected against high rents and unreasonable evictions. 
The central bank, the Reserve Bank, has developed a 
technique of assisting the co-operative societies which are 
so important if thé farmer is ever to free himself from 
the money lender. It now has {11 million on loan to them 
at 1.§ per cent. The new national extension service whose 
purpose is to help the villager to help himself, whether 
by showing him how to grow rice in the Japanese way, or 
by providing the culverts for the village roads he builds, 
or by teaching him how to make a soak pit, had reached 
41 million people by last March. The railways which five 
years ago were so choked that a wagon was worth {5 a 
day to any dishonest station master, and every 3rd class 
carriage carried twice its complement, can now in most 
places and at most times carry all the traffic that presents 
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itself ; in these three years, the railways have spent £150 
million, half of it on rolling stock. 

Yet the commission is not satisfied ; and right!) go, 
It recognises that the good crops of 1953-4 were partly, 
perhaps as much as three-quarters, the result of an aimost 
perfect monsoon. It notes that certain industries ar: welj 
behind their targets and unlikely to reach them. Capiral 
investment in private industry, although it is picki:» up, 
is behind the plan; £72 million in the first three years 
against the £175 million planned for the full five. The 
oil refineries are well on schedule and cement has increased 
its production by half, but steel for example, has lagged, 
largely because of the Government’s failure to give it 4 high 
enough priority early enough, and to allow the stee! com- 
panies a price high enough to allow them to plough back 
sufficiently large sums. In agriculture, again, the com- 
mission is distressed to find that co-operative farming has 
made so little headway ; only some 100,000 acres in all 
India. The original plan made much of co-operatives as a 
compromise between the peasant’s small and fragmented 
plots and the abhorred compulsion of collectivisation 


Finding the Money 


The commission’s main worry is finance. In the first 
three years of the plan, only two-fifths of the total estimated 
expenditure was incurred (£660 million out of {1,700 
million). This was natural enough. Some of what used 
to be Princely India, like Madhya Bharat Rajasthan, was 
still building up an administration ; some bills were still 
going through the accounts mill on March 31st. Some 
schemes were delayed for detailed plans and estimates ; 
others by late delivery of equipment, or shortages of special 
skills ; others by the snags that beset every large enterprise. 
Yet, even with the plan thus running somewhat behind 
schedule, there has already had to be £85 million of deficit 
finance, despite windfall revenues from export duties during 
the Korean boom, and £102 million from abroad. (The 
sterling balances have been reduced by only £18 million, 
but that is because they are India’s only foreign exchange 
reserve, and it is considered wise to build them up rather 
than to draw them down in good monsoon years like 
1952-53 and 1953-54. In a bad year they can disappear 
very quickly. In 1950-51, over £100 million was drawn.) 

The commission blames the States for much of the 
financial short-fall. The Centre has done its full share and 
borrowings have been ahead of expectations. But the 
States, which were to raise £307 million from revenue 
in five‘years, have only raised £120 million in three, and 
one-third of that came from an increase in their share of 


central taxes. Moreover, some of what the States have , 


already raised, such as the annual £§ million from cripp!ing 
motor car taxation, has been from an economic point of 
view of doubtful wisdom and there is little sign that s‘ate 
ministries regard it as politically possible to raise much 
more, although the taxation enquiry commission, which 1s 
to report shortly, may have some suggestions. : 

The one threat to Asia’s most successful plan—and this 
includes China—is thus money. This year and next 4s 
much as £400 million of deficit finance may be needed ; 
and that could disturb the present stability of prices and 
the cost of living, both now at their pre-plan level. |: 
therefore unfortunate that outside aid to India is this ya 
only one-tenth as much per head as that being given ‘© 
Pakistan. 


7 * 
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THE BRICKS OF PROSPERITY 


Refractories are a vital part of the economy of any 
industry using furnaces—but how often do they 
appear in the accounts—in their own right we 
mean, not hidden in Capital Cost, Furnace Main- 
tenance or Overheads? Not often? Never? 

It’s worth any accountant’s while to dig them out 
of this obscurity and look at them carefully— with 
the technical help of a furnace engineer if possible. 
For refractories can have a profound effect on an 
industry’s prosperity. 

Take Morgan M.I. refractories*. They have stepped 
up the output of batch furnaces in many industries 
by 50 per cent and more and could perhaps do the 
same for yours. Furnaces which orice took an hour 


and a half to reach working temperature now heat 
up in fifteen minutes. Two furnaces lined with M.I. 
do the work of three lined with ordinary firebricks. 
Think for a moment of the effect of that on over- 
heads and on the \rofit/capital ratio. Anyway give 
refractories a thou,ht; they are worth it. 


*k M1. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which can 
be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C (2800°F). 
They are made on modern continuous plant under stringent 
quality control and every brick is ground to size. Full tech- 
nical details are available on request and our furnace 
engineers are always pleased to have the opportunity of 
discussing special problems in the use of these, or any 
other, Morgan refractories. 
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THE 6-CYLINDER VELOX 
Outstanding performance with unusually good 
economy. 2} litre “ square” engine. Choice of 
seven attractive exterior colours. Maximum 
speed over 80 m.p.h. Exceptional top gear 
Performance. Price £535 plus £224,0.10 v.17, 


THE 4-CYLINDER WYVERN 


Outstanding economy with unusually good 
Performance. 1} litre “ square” engine now 
available with optional high compression ratio 
(7.3 to 1). Maximum speed over 70 m.p.h. 
Price £495 plus £207.7.6 p.t. 


The sparkling New ‘Cresta’ 
The new Vauxhall luxury model. All the 
verve and outstanding mechanical features 
of the Velox, plus added Iuxury in styling 
and appointments. Choice of eleven 
attractive exterior colours, including 4 
special two-colour options.. Leather 
upholstery. Over 20 “* accessories” fitted 
as standard equipment. Price £595 plus 
£249.0.10°P.T. 


efractoOriesS ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. 







Spacious .. . Powerful... Economical . . . That’s Vauxhall Value! 


Telephone: Neston 1406 
NE.72 


The new Vauxhalls are lovelier to look at and 
better than ever in performance, comfort and 
value. 

See them at your Vauxhall dealers. Judge for 
yourself the new styling, inside and out, the new 
instrument panel, the new ventilating system, the 
radiant new colours. Make a special point of 
inspecting the cresta, the luxurious, superbly 
appointed newcomer to the range. 

All three Vauxhalls are spacious 5/6 seaters. All 
have long-life “‘ square” engines. All have that 
outstanding flexibility and economy which denote 
Vauxhall engineering leadership. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Bedfordshire 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


The massive steel shaft of an 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC water- 
driven turbo-alternator is 
hauled to the entrance of a 
cathedral-sized cavern carved 
out of a mountain in British 
Columbia. To produce power 
’ for aluminium smelting, men 
have turned a river back on 
its course, flooded valleys 
half the size of Wales, 
tunnelled ten miles through a 
mountain. At the heart of 
this tremendous project, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC generating 
oh i plant helps to produce the 
enormous electrical power 
needed. 











Vast quantities of electricity 
are essential for making 
aluminium, Already this light, 
strong metal has a thousand 
uses, and no end in sight... 
from wrapping foil to railway 
cars, from pots and pans to 
aircraft, power cables, bridge 
girders. In Great Britain as 
well as in Canada and other 
aluminium-producing 
countries throughout the 
world, ENGLISH ELectric has 
provided generating plant, 
rectifiers, transformers and 
switchgear to make possible 
the production of this 

| wonderful metal. 

















ig | 
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. better ¢\ i living 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company, Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The Missing £500 Million 


Ts sinews of investment, in its broad meaning of 
paying for new factories and machines and work- 
ing stocks, are largely found by industry itself. A 
distributed profits tax that mulcts the profit paid out 
as dividends and excuses the profit ploughed in as 
reserves, gives management a more than adequate 
incentive to keep most of the planning of investment in 
its own hands. Industry’s savings in 1953 were {1,200 
million. All the other sectors of the community— 
private persons, public corporations, local authorities 
and the central Government itself—made up roughly 
the other half of the total of £2,600 million. 

But it is refreshing that in spite of high taxation 
private people have started saving (and therefore invest- 
ing) on a substantial scale again. It is a defect of the 
whole body of National Income statistics that the figure 
for personal savings is a residual needed to balance 
other items—themselves approximate—in the account. 
Part only of it can be independently established. Such 
as they are the figures show that the turn in personal 
savings came before the change of government ; there 
was a distinct improvement in 1951 ; in 1952 and 1953 
(after the change) personal savings bounded upwards 
until in 1953 private people were saving more than 7 
per cent of their incomes, a proportion higher than in 
1938. It is an inspiring spectacle, the private investor 
ughtening his purse strings just when the goods are in 
the shops for him to buy. He did also buy those con- 
sumer goods, investing only part of the increase in his 
earnings. The subject deserves further study and Mr 
C T. Saunders pursued it further in a paper read to 
the Manchester Statistical Sociefy last week. 

Personal savings proved an elusive quarry. The gaps 
ip the figures are known to be wide. To seek further 
information is often to reveal further discrepancies. The 
whole savings estimate, for instance, suffers from the 


dreadful drawback that there are no net figures for 
investment in fixed assets which are given gross with- 
out any allowance for depreciation, partly because no 
one knows what the proper allowance to replace at 
modern prices would be, and partly because if statutory 
depreciation allowances were used net investment 
figures would be distorted arbitrarily by changes such 
as the granting or withdrawal of initial allowances. That 
is a gap in the figures that the statisticians ought to try 
to bridge. 

Mr Saunders had to cope with many gaps in statis- 
tical knowledge as he sought to find out how the £722 
million which was the approximate growth of personal 
assets last year was invested, for by definition it must 
have been invested either in physical or financial assets. 
That total net saving of the “ personal sector ” includes 
“collective persons” and contractual savings such as 
the growth of the life funds of the insurance companies 
and the non-insured pension funds. 


* 


The table below shows the extent to which it has 
been possible to replace the calculation of personal 
investments as a residual by more positive -figures 
—the increase in the physical assets of farms and 
unincorporated businesses, expenditure on new private 
houses, net borrowing from and lending to the building 
societies, the growth of the life insurance funds and 
self-invested pension funds, “ small savings” in the 
conventional sense of savings certificates and savings 
bank deposits, and the growth of personal deposits in 


the banks. The sum that has been identified is enor- - 


mous—greater than the total of personal investment— 
and yet there remain many items on which it has not 
been possible to set even a rough figure. 
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For 1953 the amount identified was £786 million. 
But if the figure of £722 million for the growth of per- 
sonal assets is correct, the unidentifiable items must 
have amounted to a negative item—an aggregate dissav- 
ing—of £64 million ; this is not impossible. Nor are 
the figures for 1952 unreasonable, for they show a nega- 
tive unidentified item of £28 million in a total saving of 
£518 million. But for all the earlier postwar years the 
figures are difficult to reconcile since they would imply 
unidentified dissaving of about {£500 million a year— 
meee in some years than the total of the identified items. 

> list of items on which no figure can be set contains 
important ones, but none likely to have behaved like 
that. The most important is the net change in private 
holdings of securities ; Mr Saunders reaches the tenta- 
tive conclusion that after allowing for the inflation of 
prices there has been little change in the holding of 
Government securities since before the war, while the 
holding of company securities may have risen during 
the war and declined thereafter. The growth of the 
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match involves an act of faith. There have 


been big individual items in some of the p 
years, as when the British investment ir 
Argentine railways was turned into meat and 
and when colliery shareholders received cash 
liquidators. 
Even so, none of these suspects quite fits the | 

of a steady dissaving element of {500 million occ’ 
—naturally enough in a period of inflation— 


year from 1945 to 1951 and then suddenly disap pe 
ing. The trek of the surtax payers to Africa and ¢ 


where, involving the transfer of some assets from | 
resident to foreign resident ownership might | 


little, but only a little. The operations of the Gove 
ment broker in transferring Government securities | 
public to private account and vice versa have at tir 
been substantial but hardly regular. Detective Saunders 


has not caught his suspect yet. Indeed his calcu! 


increase suspicion of the total figures of personal sav i: 
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that have been appearing year after year in the national 
pension funds is not a factor in this change in security income reports. The “personal” sector covers two 
holdings ; it has already been identified and allowed for. | groups—people who are saving and those who are dissi- 
The other unidentified items are mostly presumed to _pating their savings. . Hardly anything is known 
be small. An increasing use of hire purchase and other about the spendthrifts. Their activities will be hard 
extended credit by private persons at the expense of to track down, but a useful line of inquiry has been 
the company sector of the community is a minor dis- opened. 
saving item guessed to 
be in the region of £20 THE CAPITAL ACCOUNT OF THE PERSONAL SECTOR 
to £40 million a year ; : : : : | —— 
Mr Saunders may have 1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 
underestimated, for that | | ian 
is another statistical gap RECEIPTS | | 
needing to be filled, but ne eats, ceataate for investment ... | 168 491) 280 — 39 \- 10 | 7% | 173 S18 722 
‘ -AYMENTS 
his guess fits in nicely Acquisition of physical assets : | | | | 
: Farms— | 
with the figures of #952 a. Fixed capital formation...... 143 63 84 81 79 86 80 19 
and 1953; it is chicken b, Increase in value of stocks.... | ... | 30] 30} 38 | 41} $43). 49 1°46, 4 
eed com ‘ Other unincorporated enterprises— | 
f compared with the a. Fixed capital formation (gross) | 64 | 46 | 73 | 87| 101 ; dL) 123 | 110; 105 
huge problem of the b. Increase in value of stocks:... | . i— 20 | 80; 56 23 | 62 146 |— 43 0 
earlier vears. There are Personal expenditure on new housing | 
EES: CN Sica os ck ds Chania | 125; 49 64; 45 54 51; 59; 101 12 
possible leakages of men noel ner hal ee alas gre — 
physical assets out of the Total acquisition of physical assets 196 | 139 | $10 310 | 305 4 345 4 | 463 294 6 
personal into the com- - Acquisition of financial assets : oe ees r | <a 5: 
pany sector,. through  — *=°*- mortenses with © Building | | 
; Societies— | 
the sale of houses to a. Repayments... ........i..+- 87 | 121 | 150} 161| 161 | 164} 169 | bi. 380 6 
business firms, through D Dhee AavaMees oS a esc cise [137 | —188 |—243 |—264 |\—27 6 |\—270 |—268 8 
private businesses be- Net liquidation of mortgage debt | | ee | tae <7 eg . 
coming incerperated writs Seilidinn wocietion. <<... - 50 |— 67 |— 93 |—103 |—115 |—106 |— 99 |—-106 | 132 
nc ian ninasat Recetas Sica 
and transferring to the Life assurance : increase in funds— 
a. Ordinary business........... 38 69 78 87; 95} 10 112 | 127 9 
ri a Hs “i b. Industrial business .......... | 22 | 42 35 | 36 31 32 22 22 2 
In each such instance NE wci'd bend ok ee CR eee oO 60 | lll 134 149 | T 
the transfer of fixed Private pension schemes: increase | 
assets, land or buildings “sina savings” and Building | | aa 
to the company sector Societies ~. ....2.:..0s-00.04+ | MO] 561 49 } 
should be matched by Increase in net personal bank deposits | 201 60; 
_ the receipt in the private ee 
‘ -_ Total of identified payments above. 336 | 995 o 
sector of cash or securi Unidentified pasfnents ........... CS + f 
ties. But to assume | 
that they do exactly Net change in assetz................ 
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YOU CAN NOW GIVE 
THE FINEST PEN 


IN THE WORLD 


This is the Sheaffer 


Seen in the hands of the most influential people in 


the world. Recognized instantly by its slim silhouette, 


AIR-SEALED 
INNER CAP 
Air seal stops ink 
drying, keeps pen 
instantly ready for 
use. Innerspring 
safety clip. 


by its unmistakable tubular nib, by the near-incredible 
“Snorkel”.* It’s a 
masterpiece of precision 
engineering, this Sheaffer... 
Instantly ready, always, 


to flow your thoughts 


PNEUMATIC 
FILLER 

A flick of a fmger 
— instantaneous 
filling on the 
downstroke. 
Cleans, flushes it- 


on to paper with the 
gliding, almost 
frictionless touch of the 
Sheaffer nib. 
Just to hold the Sheaffer 


ae eeney, in your hand, to know the feel of it— 


that’s the first indication of the Sheaffer’s worth. 


Write with it and you'll discover why 
14 CARAT GOLD 


FEATHERTOUCH 
POINT 

A marvel of 

delicate precision 

and strength. 


the world’s most discerning people buy it at 
prices up to nine and a half guineas. 
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THE 

WORLD FAMOUS 
*SNORKEL 

Wiping nib, 

wiping barrel, a 

thing of the past! 
Snorkel tube 

reaches down, fills 
pen, retracts! 


As a Christmas present, of course, 
it’s the gift of a lifetime—for a lifetime ... 


and it is now on sale in Great Britain. 


Sheaffer 


Snorkel pens from £3.7.6 to nine and a half guineas 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (Eng.) Lid., Barnet, Herts - Gt, Britain - U.S.A+ Canada: Australia 


SKRIP 

The finest ink 
for the 

finest pens. 
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be 
=f “Do you think I might have a 

3 little whisky instead: I should prefer 
e a White Horse if you have it.” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, $-Bottles 18/3, 4-Botties 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. bal 
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A DEEP depression from the North Atlantic has 
settled over the Bristol Channel but it seems 
over-hasty to have hoisted the storm cones at this first 
sign of dirty weather. An impression has somehow 
been created that the future of the British aircraft 
industry has been placed in jeopardy because a 
nationalised British airline has shown some interest in 
designs being prepared by an American manufacturer. 
The British aircraft industry has basked for four or 
five years in the summer sunshine of monopoly, as the 
only country actively developing gas turbine civil air- 
craft—the machines of the future. As inevitably as 
winter follows the spring, that monopoly has at last 
been challenged and a competitor is looming on the 
Western horizon. 

To suggest, as many members of parliament did 
during the civil aviation debate on Monday, that the 
way to meet this competition is by preventing the 
British airlines from buying any but British aircraft 
does the industry’no service and does the airlines con- 
siderable injury. It shows scant appreciation either of 
the facts of aircraft production or of the cruel situation 
in which British Overseas Airways Corporation, the 
principal target of the critics, has recently been placed. 
For BOAC has become the owner of a phantom fleet. 
The corporation’s operations during the fifties were to 
be based on two aircraft, the Comet series that is 
grounded with its production suspended, and the great 
6o-seat Bristol Britannia that has been delayed by 
development troubles. Plans for the use of either air- 
craft now depend on questions to which the manufac- 
turers, not BOAC, hold the answer. It must 
be appreciated that without these aircraft, BOAC would 
face a future in which its rapidly ageing fleet of 
Constellations and Stratocruisers become progressively 
incapable of competing for first-class, and subsequently 
for tourist traffic, with the newer fleets of other inter- 
national airlines. The future of the Comet is in the 
hands of the court of inquiry—and the flying public— 
and must be counted as unpredictable. As to the 
Britannia, the manufacturers are confident that the 
development troubles are now over and that the aircraft 
will get a certificate of airworthiness in the spring, but 
it will not be in the clear until that happens. Far from 
showing a disinclination to fly British aircraft, BOAC’s 
financial plight will be serious if it cannot get either 
or both the Comet and the Britannia into service. 

If a British airline is to be restricted to using only 
British aircraft, it may mean that in practice its 
choice for any one type of aircraft is going to be 
restricted to a single product. The cost of developing 
civil aircraft has risen to such a point that manufac- 
turers are reluctant to press ahead with competitive 
designs when they think the market too small to sup- 





Flying to Jingo-Land 


port two production lines. For many years, there was 
no jet airliner competing with the Comet and even at 
this late stage it is doubtful what policy the American 
Boeing company will adopt for its jet aircraft which 
is—nominally—a flight refuelling tanker. There is 
still no medium-range airliner that competes with the 
turbo-prop Vickers Viscount. Nor has there been 
until recently any turbo-prop challenger to the Bristol 
Britannia, or much prospect that such a challenge 
would appear from any British factory. The only real 
competition in aircraft in any given class is likely to 
come from builders abroad ; British manufacturers seem 
likely, for understandable reasons, to avoid each other’s 
chosen ground. 

To limit the choice of BOAC to designs produced 
on British drawing boards, therefore, may deprive the 
corporation of any real choice at all. The difficulties 
that lie in the way of civil aircraft development have 
been illustrated only too painfully during the past 
months. If a British factory can produce a design that 
is well ahead of those of its competitors, as they have 
proved themselves able to do, the British airlines will 
automatically equip their fleets with such aircraft. If 
British designs are not as good as those of their com- 
petitors abroad, it is poor policy for a nation that places 
so much of its hopes upon the freeing of international 
trade to argue that their production must be encouraged 
simply because they are British. It also places the air- 
lines in the intolerable position of flying machines that 
are less economic and possibly less attractive than those 
available to their competitors. With air fares fixed by 
international agreement, a high-cost aircraft will cost 
the British Exchequer dearly. 


* 


The discussions between BOAC and the Douglas 
aircraft company in America that have caused such a 
brouhaha have arisen from precisely such circum- 
stances. Rolls-Royce Ltd has designed a new turbo- 
prop engine, the RB 109; but because there is no 
British competitor for the Britannia, there is no British 
manufacturer immediately interested in using this 
engine. In the United States, where American manu- 
facturers have been giving some attention to how to 
meet the competitive threat of the Britannia, such air- 
frames do exist, but not the engines adequate to power 
them. Rolls and Douglas have between them drawn 
up plans for a big turbo-prop airliner, with British 
engines and an American airframe, which is, on paper, 
a magnificent conception. It can be offered for delivery 
during the period 1958-60. It is fair to say that no inter- 
national operator can afford to overlook this aircraft, and 


it has certainly aroused interest in BOAC. 
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At the same time, the Bristol Aeroplane Company 
which also has engine salesmen in America talking to 
American designers has embarked on the development 
of a new turbo-prop engine, the BE 25, to power an 
enlarged Britannia, and the finished result leaves little 
to choose between it and the Rolls-Douglas machine. 
Both, however, are still partially on paper. Here is 
straight competition between two nearly identical 
machines, one wholly British, one half British, and 
BOAC is faced with a choice between them. It is surely 
better that there should be a choice than that the cor- 
poration should be wholly dependent on one design 
that may or may not turn out successfully. 

The nationalised airlines have two responsibilities. 
The first, and overwhelming, is towards the passengers 
that they carry, for their safety and their comfort, and 
nothing should ever compromise this. The second 
responsibility is to perform their operations economi- 
cally, which means profitably. This, BOAC has done 
now for three years in succession, but by uncomfort- 
ably narrow margins. There can be no case for putting 
the interests of the British aircraft manufacturers ahead 
of these responsibilities, especially since this industry 
is already so amply assisted by public money from 
other sources. BOAC has made mistakes in the past, 
and there is still room for sustained improvement in 
its efficiency, but the corporation is still the best judge 
in the country of which aircraft will best help it to 
meet its responsibilities. 
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British civil aircraft development does not depend 
on the support of the British airlines. With the one 
exception of the Comet, and what may be another in 
the form of the Rolls-Royce engine, the Ministry of 
Supply has paid all the heavy development costs of 
British airliners, from the Tudor to the Viscount, from 
the Brabazon to the Britannia. A manufacturer who 
obtains a development contract can be certain that 
money will be forthcoming to design, build and test 
the prototypes of an airliner, and if no customers sign 
contracts at the end of this period it is reasonable ty 
assume that better machines must be in production else- 
where. What other industry has so large a share of its 
commercial risks shouldered by the public ? 

It ill becomes an industry that a few weeks ago 
acclaimed the purchase by an American operator of 
60 Vickers Viscounts to demand protection {rom 
reciprocal competition in its own market. The decision 
of Capital Airlines to reject American designs and to 
standardise its substantial fleet on a British machine 
was a momentous break with tradition, far more dis- 
turbing in its implications to the United States industry 
than BOAC’s tentative discussions with Douglas have 
been to manufacturers here. Yet general comment in 
the United States was fair, dignified and liberal- 
minded. Those who may contemplate asking the 
Minister of Transport to order or to prevent a pur- 
chase by BOAC might bear this in mind, in case their 
arguments recoil on their own heads. 


Business Notes 





Speculation Pruned Out 


SUBSTANTIAL reaction in industrial shares reached its 
A climax on Monday, but by Wednesday, when the new 
Stock Exchange account opened, prices turned upwards 
again, with markets looking as healthy as ever. On Monday, 
when the fall was at its worst, the Financial Times ordinary 
share index stood at 174.6, a decline of around 4} per cent 
from the peak of 182.3 on November 4th. Nothing in the 
decline need cause investors to revise their general estimate 
that the market is still fundamentally strong ; it may indeed 
have gained strength, but a closer look at the causes and 
the course of the reaction can provide useful lessons. The 
fall started when a number of important new share offers 
were being planned. Lists for the biggest of these—the 
Dorman, Long offer—are open as The Economist goes to 
press: some investors were making themselves liquid in 


order to use their resources in the new issue market, and 
some jobbers, seeing a little selling and feeling nervous 
about the result of the Liverpool by-election, decided to 
lighten their books. But the main cause of the decline 
was the news that spread round the market on Friday 1nd 
on Monday that the charge the jobbers proposed to make 
for “putting shares through” on behalf of people who 
wished to sell for cash and buy again for new time was (0 
be steeply raised. 

This speculative or semi-speculative business of hold:ng 
shares through an account and then, instead of paying for 
them, selling for cash and buying again for the new account 
is a form of buying shares on credit that has been grow'"' 
recently. It does not necessarily imply that. the broker's 
client—the real investor—is unable to pay. The jobber 
can hold the shares for three months for a 10s. per ceil 
stamp duty, whereas the private investor has to pay £2 p< 
cent. If the jobber has funds in hand it is a profitable use 
for them. But if a moderate volume of selling from “ic 
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general body-of the public forces him to use his capital in 
normal trading it is less attractive to put shares through 
using bank accommodation which to the industrial market 
‘s liable to cost about 44 per cent. That was what happened 
over the week-end, and the jobbers, seeing some public 
selling, raised their charges for putting through to a level 
designed to cut the volume of such transactions. They 
did so without any request from higher authority that they 
should curb speculation. But speculation has in fact been 
curbed and the market must be healthier for it. 


Gilts Hold Firm 


LL through the reaction in the industrial market, gilt- 
A edged stocks have held firm. The index of government 
securities on Wednesday stood at 106.37 and it is likely that 
some funds have flowed from industrials into gilt-edged 
stocks. Its fluctuations since the recent peak of 106.51 on 
November 5th have been insignificant and the market has 
been showing all the signs of underlying strength. The small 
Bristol issue of £§ million 34 per cent stock 1970/74 at 994 
was, as expected, a quick success. Applicants for from {100 
tc £400 received {100 and above that range the scaling 
down became more drastic until applicants for over £2,000 
received about 23 per cent of their applications. The repay- 
ment of the rump of the 17 per cent Serial Funding Stock 
1954 was; as the market had begun to expect, allowed to take 
place before the announcement of the government’s plans 
for a further funding operation. Nominally £122 million 
remained to be paid off. When departmental holdings are 
excluded the amount which the government actually paid 
10 outside sources must have been much smaller, but it 
makes some addition to the funds available for use in the 
gilt-edged market. 


A Tip from the Chairman 


I’ is not often that the chairman of the Stock Exchange 

commits himself in public to a view of the market. This 
week in the middle of a market setback Sir John Braithwaite 
has done so. He told the London branch of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries that: “There is a very strong 
supporting position underlying the high class investment 
markets and whether or not the very recent high point is 
again to be surpassed in the near future, there seems no 
reason at present to look for a major recession.” Sir John 
was naturally not setting out as a short-term tipster. He 
expressly denied any such intention—but he was drawing 
atfention to two factors that distinguish this latest Stock 
Exchange boom from most of its ptedecessors. 

These are, first, that the purely speculative element in the 
buying is smaller than it was in previous booms and the 
proportion of permanent investment greater, and secondly 
that the buying contains a large element of investment by 
insurance Companies and pension funds. These are rapidly 
growing and are influenced by the sheer necessity of invest- 
ment—of setting their funds to work. Indeed the danger 
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that Sir John sees is not that markets may be flooded by the 
sales of these great long-term investors, but that markets 
may, as the institutional funds coming forward for invest- 
ment grow, lose their liquidity. 

Sir John Braithwaite has done much for the status of the 
Stock Exchange as an institution and for the wider under- 
standing of its activities among the public. If the one 
specific hint he offered to industry in his speech last 
Tuesday bears fruit he will have done something worth 
while for the investor. He hopes for more interim 
statements—half yearly progress reports were suggested— 
from the boards of those companies in which such state- 
ments are practicable. The request falls far short of the 
quarterly earnings figures to which the American investor 
is accustomed, and which have been used successfully by 
just a few companies in this country. It is a step in the right 
direction. 


Rip Van Winkle Sleeps On 


WO announcements last week suggest that there are 

some Rip van Winkles in Whitehall slumbering peace- 
fully on, unaware that government policy now points to 
freer trade. One announcement from the Board of Trade 
gave details of the new “global” quotas for imports of 
goods from OEEC countries in the first half of 1955. These 
are the rump of the long list of goods that were with- 
drawn from open general licence in the emergency pro- 
gramme of late 1951 and early 1952. A few relaxations 
have been made ; manufactured drugs, certain fruit juices, 
custard powder, musical instruments and plastic goods have 
been restored to open general licence, and glue, gelatin and 
size will be so restored on January 1st. Lest anyone suspects 
the Board of Trade of liberal deviations, it is explained that 
the changes “have been primarily made to reduce the 
burden of administrative work involved in a quota system 
of licensing and are not expected to result in any substantial 
increase in imports.” The value of the quotas for the 
remaining twelve groups of items has not -been increased ; 
it amounts to just over {7 million, and compares with total 
imports from OEEC countries in the first half of this year 
of nearly £400 million. 

The list includes such trivia as Christmas tree ornaments, 
fireworks and crackers, cuticle clippers and nippers, artificial 
pearls, picture postcards and some foodstuffs such as canned 
hams. Can it seriously be contended that if these goods 
were freed they would be imported on a scale that would 
jeopardise Britain’s balance of payments ? Or that a system 
that involves the following guidance on férm-filling for im- 
porters should not long have been cast into limbo ? 

The description of goods on a licence to import paper 
knives, inked ribbons, ink stands and sealing wax would 
be: — 

Stationery and office requisites (other than paper goods) 
and parts thereof, but not including articles containing 
precious metal, and not being articles made wholly or 
mainly of glassware decorated by cutting (including intaglio 
cutting), engraving, etching or gold enamelling. 

Another announcement, also from the Board of Trade, 
illustrates a similar reluctance to grasp at freedom. 
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to be permitted, to a limited extent. The quantity 
is apparently a secret to all but the initiate. Do 
such imports really need to be restricted? Coffee is 
not a national drink in Britain, and at present and foreseeable 
prices the quantity of Central American coffee that could be 
consumed here would only add a derisory amount to 
Britain’s total spending on dollar imports. 


Tariff Talks with Japan 


oop progress is being made in organising the series of 
tariff negotiations with Japan that are to precede that 
country’s formal adhesion to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Among the first countries to announce 
that they will engage in bilateral tariff negotiations with 
Japan is the United States. This incidentally delivers 
a quick riposte and rebuff to those (including The 
Economist) who had taken too literally earlier reports from 
Washington that, in view of the minute scope for tariff con- 
cessions that was left to the Administration under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, no useful negotiations 
with Japan could take place. They will take place ; but 
whether they produce useful and substantial results, the 
early months of 1955 should show. The State Department 
has published a list of some 200 items on which it is pre- 
pared to negotiate with Japan. It has also indicated that it 
may offer tariff concessions to third countries in exchange 
for concessions they in turn may make to Japan. Within 
the limits of his present constitutional powers, the main 
sponsor is certainly doing his duty by his protégé. The 
change of political colouring on Capitol Hill may not be 
without relevance to the extent of this initiative. 

Among some of the delegations in Geneva the tariff 
negotiations with Japan are visualised as the possible focus 
for another series of multilateral tariff negotiations. It is 
evident that a series of bilateral deals with so important a 
trading country as Japan could readily acquire the character 
of another typical Gatt tariff session. The demand for 
such an exercise has also been mooted by countries that 
have no wish to extend the tariff “ bindings ” beyond their 
present due date, June 30, 1955, but require some renegotia- 
tion of certain items before they agree to an extension of 
the period for which tariff stability is to be guaranteed. 
Among those who argue thus are the members of the “ Low 
Tariff Club,” who have no wish to deprive themselves of all 
their bargaining weapons by stabilising their low tariffs for 
another two or three years. The main, and indeed the 
unanswerable, argument for not holding another set of tariff 
negotiations in the near future is the fact that the United 
States, shackled as it is by the existing Trade Agreement 
Act, would have s6 little to offer. That is the main reason 
why scepticism continues about the outcome of the US- 
Japanese negotiations. 


Is Risk Capital Scarce ? 


HE question whether “ risk capital” is hard to come by 
a in the postwar economy is one of two theses that 
Lord Piercy took for his inaugural address as president of 
the Royal Statistical Society this week. As chairman of 
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Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Lord 
Piercy is both a provider of risk capital and nursemaid to 
infant companies. He naturally considers the problem from 
two angles: Is the investor unwilling to provide risk capital? 
and is the industrialist unwilling to take risks with the 
capital when he has got it? The two questions link indiffer. 
ently: for example it by no means follows that because q 
business raises capital on a well-secured prior charge it is 
not going to take risks with the capital when the time comes 
to employ it. Still less does it follow that if there is plenty 
of financial capital available from the market or other sources 
there is no shortage of the physical capital—machinery and 
factory buildings—for which it has to pay. But Lord Piercy 
does not attempt to link the two approaches ; he is content 
to acquit both the investor and the industrialist separately of 
any undue cowardice in risk taking. 

The investor’s defence is easy ; Lord Piercy shows i 
(allowing for the normal moves in interest rates between 
active and quiet market periods and for exceptional move- 
ments like the sale to the public of large quantities of steel 
ordinary shares) there is no truth in the suggestion of a lack 
of demand for equities, and that they have not to be offered 
with a yield that is excessive compared either with equities 
in the past or with current yields on gilt edged. At one point 
Lord Piercy appears to treat equity capital and risk capital as 
though they were one and the same. The risk element in an 
ordinary share of the status of Imperial Chemical Industries 
must be far less than in some marginal debenture stocks. 
But the argument as a whole is not vitiated and Lord Piercy 
has detected that the margin of earnings in excess of divi- 
dends that investors are requiring is in these active markets 
tending to diminish. 

The industrialist is acquitted of any shrinking from 
business risk taking whether he be controlling the policy 
of a great undertaking that he does not own or of a smaller 
private firm of which he may be the principal proprictor. 
Indeed Lord Piercy thinks it possible that the large public 
company today operates with greater boldness than the 
established private concern. If resources are limited he 1s 
convinced that it is profits and not safety-first that deter- 
mines the direction in which those limited resources shall 
be applied. Even up to a point he acquits the tax collector 
since he believes that the effect of taxation on companies is 
being exaggerated. Many leaders of industry must disagree 
with that view, but all of them would approve of the one 
relief for which he does plead—permission to write of 
capital expenditure freely and boldly against profits. 


Tinkering With Traffic Jams 


HE measures for dealing with traffic chaos in London 
T and other large cities that the Minister of Transport 
announced on Wednesday were, as he was anxious (0 
emphasise, only interim steps. They are limited by the 
powers his Ministry possesses at present ; by the resources 
that have so far been allotted to improving the road system ; 
and also by the need to act with the co-operation of the 
local authorities that are responsible for traffic regulations 
in their areas. One point of general policy the Minister 
did make quite clear was his dislike of the idea of pro- 
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hibiting the movement of private cars in the central areas 
of crowded cities at peak traffic periods, as has been 
suggested by the Chairman of the London Transport 
Executive and others in recent months. 

The five steps Mr Boyd Carpenter outlined were, as far 
s they went, in the right direction : 

1. A start on some of the road schemes that will improve 
access to and from a few of the most heavily congested 
areas in London, including the widening of two existing 
roads and the building of the Cromwell Road extension, 
c ease west-bound traffic. 

2. Measures to improve traffic flow by means of better 
trafic signals, better signposting, and the avoidance of 
right-hand turns at more of the busiest cross-roads. 

3. Efforts to clear more parked vehicles off the thorough- 
ares most needed by moving traffic, by extending waiting 
restrictions and by proceding further with plans for more 
parking space above and below ground. 

4. Improving the use of some existing roads in built-up 
areas by adjusting maximum speed limits. 
5s. Encouraging a greater staggering of office hours. 

The Minister has also decided to use the powers conferred 
upon him by the Road Transport Lighting Act, 1953, to 
allow more motorists to park their cars at night without 
lights in built-up areas, and he will shortly announce details 
of this concession. 

No one can envy the Minister of Transport in his present 
task. Far more traffic circulates inside and between towns 
than ought to be carried by the roads that are yet available, 
and an improvement of existing roads in cities has been 
delayed for so long that only a gigantic and immensely 
costly overhaul would make the road system fit to accom- 
modate present and future traffic. Such a reconstruction 
would take many decades to accomplish, but it will have 
to be started and paid for before very many more new car 
and lorry owners come on to the roads and bring traffic at 
congested spots to a complete standstill. 


Disaster at Kallang 


BoAC Constellation coming into land at Kallang airport 
A in Singapore one evening in March touched down ten 
feet short of the runway. Its undercarriage was damaged by 
a rough ridge of ground and collapsed, the aircraft coming 
to rest on its back. An unpleasant accident, but not a very 
dangerous one. It turned into a tragedy that cost the lives 
of all 31 passengers and two of the crew of nine because 
Singapore airport did not possess the elementary fire-fighting 
facilities needed to deal with two fires that started in a small 
way in the wings and spread—uncommonly slowly for a 
petrol fire—to engulf the whole fuselage. The report of 
the Court of Inquiry that investigated the accident was pub- 
lished this week, and no airline operator has any reason 
(0 feel complacent at its findings. 

The shortcomings of the fire service at the airport, manned 
by an untrained team of barefoot Malays with a tender 
described as a “ white elephant” and equipment that had 
deteriorated from sun and rain because it had no shelter, 
were the result of policy initiated and approved by the 
Singapore Department of Civil Aviation. But there is 
reason to believe that the international operators using the 
airport were aware of conditions there. Certainly BOAC 
knew of them and had asked—but apparently not pressed 
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for—improvements some time earlier. While the first cause 
of the disaster was an error of judgment by the pilot of the 
aircraft it was not itself a fatal error, and the assessors com- 
ment that “the operators owe a duty to their passengers, 
whose money they take, and if they know or have reason 
to believe that all is not well with an airport fire service, 
they are entirely wrong, in my opinion, in bringing 
passengers through such an airport.” They might also have 
added that an airport that takes landing dues from the air- 
lines is under an obligation to provide them with these 
elementary safeguards ; fire can start from such small begin- 
nings as a burst tyre. 

The airlines, through the International Air Transport 
Association, have prepared several successive drafts of fire- 
fighting standards for airports, and presented the last to the 
appropriate United Nations agency, the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation, only this year. The disaster at 
Kallang may convince the responsible authorities to treat 
this as the matter of urgency that it is, for while Kallang 
is generally believed to have been a particularly bad case, it 
is known that facilities at some other airports also leaves 
much to be desired. 


Buoyant Motor Exports 


HE British motor industry has good reason to feel 
- pleased at its export performance during the first nine 
months of the year. Its total export earnings reached £259 
million, compared with {£237 in 1953; and as the table 
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shows, British exports still top those of any of the other 
major manufacturing countries. There are, moreover, 
features in these increased sales which suggest that the 
export prospects for the industry are brighter than seemed 
possible a year ago. It is estimated that about 80 per cent of 
the increased sales have been and are being made to 
motorists who have never before owned a new car. This is 
especially true in Europe, where a rising tide of prosperity 
in Scandinavia and the Netherlands has given the industry 


BRITISH MOTOR EXPORTS 
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1954 Cars | 1953 Cars 
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Commercial | Commercial 
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opportunities to open up an entirely new sector of the 
market. The energy expended eighteen months ago on 
developing small cars for just this class of buyer has paid 
British manufacturers good dividends. 

In the more sophisticated and discriminating markets, the 
industry has had a rougher passage. Sales to Canada have 
fallen by almost half compared with the same nine months 
of 1953. Sales to the United States, where.British cars sell 
on design and performance only, have also dipped, though 
less seriously. Markets in Africa and the Far East tended 
to take fewer cars than they did last year ; in some instances 
this is explained by import restrictions, just as the rise in 
shipments to Europe is due to growing trade liberalisation. 
A freer import policy in Australia and New Zealand is 
responsible for the doubling of exports to those two coun- 
tries. Car, sales to Australia jumped over the nine month 
period from 16,000 to 31,000 (imports of chassis were less 
severely restricted but the rise from 25,000 to 38,000 is 
nevertheless considerable.) The only other market to 
approach these figures is Sweden, with 33,000 British cars, 
where sales were assisted until July by a virtual ban on any 
imports from Germany ; New Zealand with 28,000 cars and 
the United States with 21,000. Competition has become 
fairly stiff in the world market this year ; but if their sales 
are menaced, most British manufacturers could cut prices 
quite substantially before they hit rock bottom. 


Retailers’ Autumn Harvest 


F retail sales during September did not rise as sharply 
I as they usually do at that time of year, it was probably 
because the August sales were substantially above normal. 
Sales are generally running at nearly 30 per cent above their 
level during 1950—at least in the big shops.. The indepen- 
dent retailers have, on the September figures, not, expanded 
their turnover by more than about 8 per cent. So long as 
total sales continue to rise, so that the independent shops, 
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which are generally the smaller ones, continue to attrag 
some of the extra trade that spills over from their bigger 
competitors, the present structure of retailing may no 
change much. But the Census of Distribution has provided 
ample evidence that many small shops must be clinging oq 
by the skin of their teeth, showing generally higher margins 
and lower returns than bigger units. Their total share of 
retail trade must be steadily contracting, and any check ty 
retail sales as a whole seems bound to cause a fall in their 
actual receipts as well. By the end of September, when the 
big shops showed a cumulative increase—excluding food— 
over the year of 10 per cent, the independents’ rise was no 
more than 4 per cent. ’ 

A comparison between the clothing sales of different types 
of retailers shows where the danger lies. During September, 
the sales of women’s clothes by the multiples was 13 per 
cent higher than the year before (in August, they recorded 
the astonishing rise of 30 per cent on the previous year), 
The co-operative stores’ sales of the same goods rose 6 per 
cent, the department stores’ 3 per cent and the independent 
shops’ only 2 per cent. They appear also to be falling behind 
the department stores in the fight for the radio and tele- 
vision market. This is a field in which, untjl recently, the 
independent shop has been firmly entrenched. But during 
September, independent sales were up only 24 per cent com- 
pared with a rise of 39 per cent in sales by the stores. 

The substantial and steady rise in hardware and house- 
hold sales—generally, they were up 1§ to 20 per cent—must 
be encouraging the manufacturers of household equipment, 
who met considerable sales resistance a year or sO ago. 
Whether they will have to go through pre-budget doldrums 
again this year remains to be seen. In past years, the shops 
have started to run down orders for household goods bear- 
ing heavy purchase tax as early as six months ahead of the 
budget. This autumn, their stocks were 26 per cent higher 
than in 1953 ; but in view of the level of sales they may not 
feel the same need to run them down. 


A Tenth of a Polish Loaf 


HE Polish bonded debt offer is derisory. British bond- 
holders of the 7 per cent Polish Stabilisation Loan 
(1927) are in effect offered £40 for each £100 stock (together 
with the unpaid coupons accumulated on the stock) which 
may be tendered between December 1, 1955, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1967. Any stock so purchased will be cancelled. 
The offer holds good up to a total of £1,082,800 nominal 
of outstanding bonds. The Polish Government has ref used 
to accept any liability for the Danzig debts or to discuss 1% 
obligations to the Caisse Commune des Porteurs des Dettes 
Publiques autrichienne et hongroise. The unilateral offer, 
which must be unique in its effrontery, takes no account of 
interest arrears or of the foreign currency options. The 
purchase price in fact represents little more than 10 pe 
cent of the capital and arrears of interest due after givimZ 
effect to the currency option. Bondholders are curtly told 
that if they do not avail themselves of the offer they wil! not 
receive better terms in the future. Obviously Poland bas 
done only the very minimum to secure a trade agreement. 
The Council of Foreign Bondholders has always opposed 
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SUBSTITUTES ARE OUT OF FASHION at the moment, not only 
because many wartime shortages have been overcome, but | 
because some of the materials that we used to regard as | 
substitutes are now accepted for certain applications as the | 
very best materials in existence. One example is the modern | 
telephone. No-one is surprised that this instrument is made | 
of plastics and not of wood. The explanation is, of course, | 
that a plastics material is the best for the job. The present- | 
day philosophy about new man-made materials is to judge | 
them on their merits. If they have some quality not possessed | 
by ‘natural’ materials, then nature gives way. Science has | 
recently been so prolific that a great range of materials, not | 
even imagined a few years ago, is now accepted as part of 
modern life. New fibres that revolutionise our ideas of 
clothing; new plastics, new paints, new detergents—these are | 
but a few of the contributions made by scientists in our time | 
to the world’s stock of new materials. | 
| 


| 
| 
Hold the Line 


Many such substances owe their existence, or their develop- | 
ment, to I.C.I. research workers—the versatile plastic 
‘Perspex’, for example, first used in aircraft windscreens and | 
now to be found in a thousand different articles. Another | 
plastic discovered by I.C.I. is polythene, still of first import- | 
ance as an insulating material, but now also made into such 
diverse objects as water service lines, unbreakable washing-up 
bowls, squeeze bottles for powders and liquids; and strato- 
spheric balloons. In the world of fashion, two new I.C.I. 
fibres, “Terylene’ and ‘Ardil’, are rapidly making their mark. 
But the company’s contributions to fashion do not end there. 
In addition, there are such major I.C.I. discoveries as the 
brilliant kingfisher-blue dyestuff ‘Alcian’ Blue, and the 
earlier ‘Caledon’ Jade Green. The list is, quite literally, 
never-ending—for the source of them all—I.C.I.’s £7,500,000 


a year research and development programmie—goes on 
continuously. 
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Integration 


The United Steel company consists of several 
closely integrated producing units, each works 
specialising in different kinds of product and 
retaining the advantages of autonomy within 
its specialised sphere. 

These plants have been subject to a continuing 
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process of modernisation, improvement and 
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development to increase efficiency, expand 
output and to achieve a balanced econonyy. 
No other iron and steel producer in the 
kingdom manufactures so many different 
products for so many different industries. 

Between all producing units there is a fice 
interchange of technical knowledge constant- 
ly utilised to advance productive efficiency. ‘o 
improve the whole range of manufactures and 
to introduce many outstanding new produc\s. 
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any attempt by a debtor to discharge its debts by purchases 
at a pricé that reflects its own act of default. They also try 
to insist that settlements should not be unilateral and that 
they should cover the debtor country’s whole external debt. 
Only genuine inability to pay can justify default. No such 
excuse can be found for the Polish offer, for, as the Council 
points out, Poland has a substantial annual surplus in its 
trade with this country and the purchase offer itself costs 
more in one year than several years of regular debt service. 
In general terms the offer deserves outright condemnation. 
But denunciation does not help the individual bondholder. 
He may even feel thankful that any offer at all has been 
made from the other side of the Iron Curtain, and as he 
cannot expect any better terms he may think that even a 
tenth of a Polish loaf is better than no bread. But he does 
not have to make up his mind right away. The bonds are 
currently quoted’ at 334 in Throgmorton Street and unless 
he needs the cash quickly he can wait and see, letting the 
bonds run their course; over a period of twelve years. 


Edible Oils Steady 


RICES of most edible oils have been fairly steady in recent 
months. The exceptions are palm oil, which has been 

very firm, and groundnut oil, which has fallen sharply. 
India has re-emerged as an exporter of groundnut oil ; 
mainly for this reason, the price has dropped by roughly 
one-third to about {108 a ton cif, and is now broadly 
in line with prices of related oils. Palm oil, on the other 
hand, has become-short, owing to the fall in shipments 
from Nigeria, and Malayan oil has risen by about {£7 to 
£83 a ton cif for April-May shipment, the earliest available 
delivery. The shortage of palm oil in this country has been 
eased to some extent because the margarine manufacturers 
were able to fall back on the Ministry of Food’s stock of 
whale oil ; they bought the whole of its remaining stock of 
some §§,000 tons at the end of last month, at the Ministry’s 
ruling price of £76 a ton. This sale almost completes the 
disposal of the official stock of oils and oilseeds held on 
June Ist, when private imports were resumed. Out of a 
total of some 350,000 tons only about 75,000 tons remains. 
British manufacturers will soon be negotiating for the pur- 
chase of whale oil from the current Antarctic catch. Most 
of the Japanese catch has already been sold forward. The 
opening price of about £73 a ton cif European ports 
reflected Jar~nese anxiety to sell, and the price has risen 










‘¢Motor Business ”’ 


The first regular issue of this quarterly publication 
will be issued next month. Full particulars of this 
continuous business research project for the motor 
and allied industries from : 
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slightly since. In general, prices of edible oils may show 
little change in the next few months. Though supplies 
of almost all oils are plentiful, consumption is buoyant. 
Two main uncertainties are the quantities that Russia may 
buy, and the disposal of the American government’s surplus 
of cottonseed oil and other oils. Russian policy cannot 
be guessed, but the United States, judged by its recent 
practice, is unlikely to press its surplus oils on the market 
in a disruptive manner. 


A Trickle from Tube Investments 


UBE INVESTMENTS has spent about {£34 million in 

modernising its factories and in acquiring new com- 
panies in its field of steel tubes, bicycles and other products. 
About {£27 million of this sum has come from retained 
profits—retained at the expense of shareholders’ claims. As 
a result the stockholders’ equity capital in the company, 
£75250,000, is flanked by reserves nearly five times as great. 
Sir Ivan Stedeford is proud of these reserves. Are the share- 
holders pleased with their dividends ? 

In the year to July 31st, Tube Investments paid {5.8 
million for the Round Oak Steel Works, spent £4 million 
on re-equipment and expansion, and built its stocks up from 
£15.8 million to {17.5 million. In doing so it exhausted 
its liquid resources, replacing liquid assets of £7.8 million 
with a bank overdraft of £700,000. But the directors seem 
confident that cash will soon flow back into the coffers, 
and they do not consider that additional permanent capital 
will be required in the near future. Is that not then the 
time for shareholders to enjoy the fruits of expansion ? 

For more than two years the group has waged “ a defen- 
sive action in which margins were assailed by falling orders, 
rising costs and mouriting competition,” and Sir Ivan Stede- 
ford tells shareholders that the outlook is now much brighter, 
with demand and production rising. Bicycle sales, for 
example, have responded to the repeal of hire purchase 
restrictions. It was in looking forward in a “ spirit of cheer- 
ful confidence” that the directors decided to raise the 
o-dinary dividend from 15 to 173 per cent this year. And 
since the end of the financial year many of the subsidiaries 
have enjoyed “a marked increase in demand.” Surely that 
should present the opportunity for bigger dividends ? 







Rootes Joins the Queue 


OOTES MOTORS is the latest of the motor manufac- 
turers to come to the capital market for new money. 

Like Standard Motor, but unlike British Motor, which 
will raise funds by a “rights” issue of ordinary shares, 
Rootes Motors has framed its appeal in the shape of fixed 
interest stocks. The plan involves a public offer of £3 
million 4 per cent debenture stock (1974-84) at 994 and 
a private placing of the 500,000 {1 § per cent redeemable 
preference shares, at 20s. 3d. each... Lazard Brothers will 


x 
: 
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subscribe for both issues and will then arrange the public 
offer of the debenture and the placing of the preference 
shares. Shareholders of Rootes Motors and its subsidiaries 
and employees of the group are offered preferential allot- 
ment of the debenture stock. 

Together the two issues will provide Rootes Motors with 
about £3,390,000 towards its development programme. 
The cost of the programme is put at about {10 million 
and the directors have estimated that it will require about 
£3,500,000 more than can be provided from ploughed back 
profits. It seems unlikely that Rootes Motors will come to 
the market again for some time. 


Oil in Europe 


AST year, for the first time, Western Europe became on 
balance a net exporter of refined petroleum ; and 
despite the return of Abadan and the commissioning of new 
refineries, the OEEC Oil Committee expect this to continue 
up to 1956. It is never practicable for any refinery or any 
country to attempt an exact balance between the products 
it turns out and the products its uses ; the outstanding 
characteristic of oil as a fuel, indeed, is the comparative 
ease with which it can be transported over long distances 
and the resultant flexibility of this international industry. 
Last year the West European countries imported 8.2 million 
tons of refined products and exported about 9.4 million tons, 
though “ internal ” trade between the member countries was 
much larger, amounting to 16.6 million tons in all. The 
great expansion of refinery capacity in Europe, therefore, 
apart from saving foreign currency, has now reached the 
stage where it is actually earning some. 
European countries are now producing more gasoline than 


- they use, and exports are expected to rise to about 4 million 


tons a year this year and next. —The OEEC Committee also 
expects continued net exports of fuel oil, The appearance 
of surplus coal supplies in a few countries in Western Europe 
this year has indeed aroused fears that from time to time 
during the next five or ten years it may be difficult to sell all 
the fuel the continent produces. The refineries can usually 
sell fuel oil at a price that will clear the output, and some 
European coal producers are fearing that these occasional 
surpluses of fuel as a whole will fall entirely upon coal—and 
coal output is, of course, far less flexible. If output fram the 
mines is cut, miners leave the industry, and it is hard to get 
them back. In the short run, it may well be that occasional 
surpluses of fuel may temporarily appear, but this summer’s 
pessimism among the European countries does seem to have 
been overdone. Any long-term analysis of demand for fuel 
in Europe suggests that there will be demand not only for 
all the black oil that can reasonably be supplied, but also for 
more coal than the miners are likely to be able to raise. 


World Shipping Efficiency 


ow far have the delays in port that have hampered 
shipping operations throughout the world since 
the war impaired the efficiency of the shipping indus- 


try? The United Nations has recently attempted to ~ 
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answer this question, taking into account average lengths 
of haul throughout world shipping as a wholt, rated 
speeds, capacity, and the tonnage of cargo carried. [t 
concludes that the “operating efficiency” of the world 
merchant fleet—measured as the ratio of ton-nautical miles 
moved to the capacity in deadweight ton-miles of the fleet— 
rose by about 6 per cent between 1929 and 1937, but fell 
by more than 10 per cent between 1937 and 1950. 

It is estimated that in 1937, on the average, dry-cargo 
vessels spent about 200 days of the year at sea—with cargo 
or in ballast—while tankers were about 275 days a year 
at sea. The merchant fleet has grown since before the 
war, though the increase has been entirely in tanker 
tonnage, and it is faster, with apparently a better load 
factor while at sea with cargo. But in 1950 the average 


USE OF THE WORLD'S MERCHANT FLEET 


1929 1937 1950 


Size of fleet (‘000 dw. tons)......... 56,000 | 55,700 | 62,300 
TONED 4 ok cance 040 hos aae ae 5,800 | 9,000 | 17,700 
SG RAG 3 ne nace nods) takers 50,200 | 46,700 | 44,600 

Average rated speed (knots)........ 11-2 11-4 12°8 


Average length of haul (naut. miles). 3,030 | 3,110} 3,160 


Indices (1937 = 100) 
Time spent at sea: 


With COBO 8 cinco ccccvageocecs 102 100 77 

Tei alias 6s 6 ki 544 Oe cts 87 100 105 
Load factor at sea, excl. vessels in 

a Se ee a ber te 92 100 117 


Source: United Nations 


dry-cargo vessel appears to have spent only about 130 days 
of the year at sea—a reflection largely of the congestion of 


port facilities and the longer time taken to turn vessels 
round, 


Coarse Grains Higher 


RADING in coarse grains is brisk and prices are very 

firm. Barley has risen by £3 to £4 a ton in the past 
two months and maize is about £2 a ton dearer, although 
higher freight rates account for roughly half of the increase. 
Some makers of compound feeding stuffs here and on the 
Continent seem to have over-estimated the quantity of 
barley they could obtain from the home crops at this time ; 
in Britain, most of the barley that was damaged by the bad 
weather has been consumed, and prices of feeding sorts 
have risen sharply. The compounders are having to buy 
more from abroad, and poor crops in some exporting 
countries, particularly Canada, have strengthened sellers’ 
hands. Moreover, supplies of American and French feed 
wheat have fallen off and are no longer cheap. Demand 
in this country is mostly for Canadian barley, because 
foreign barley carries an import duty of 10 per cent, and 
Canadian feed barley is now about £27 ros. a ton for carly 
shipment. 

Ample supplies of American maize have probably 
restrained the advance in barley prices. American maize 's 
now about £28 a ton for early shipment and Plate maize 1s 
about £28 10s. a ton. Maize now looks cheap compared to 
barley, and compounders will no doubt use more of it ‘0 
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Tl aie ae > | SANDILANDS BUTTERY 
e oe AND COMPANY LIMITED 






Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 
Ltd., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased 


to help in any problems M A 
concerning trade with:— } 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 


Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARDU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 












Whether a power station 


or a cycle dynamo- 
nickel helps 










REET in ak ceactccis ahi nak tia ian 


Re near 








When the new Brighton B power station is 
completed it will generate over 300,000 kilowatts 4 | R r M A NT E N A N 6 f 
million domestic lights burning brightly. 
On a different scale, but working on the same 
principle, the little cycle dynamo has to gen- 
oe erate only enough electricity to enable the 
cyclist to see and be seen. Nickel helps both to 
work efficiently. In the power station it goes 
great stress, corrosion and heat. In the cycle | p R OT E CT | 0 N 
dynamo it helps to produce smaller yet more 
powerful permanent magnets. Throughout 
industry nickel goes into equipment that 
does the difficult jobs, help- 
ing it to perform better and 


of electric power—enough to keep about five 
into steels and alloys which have to withstand 
last longer. 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY, LTD. 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.!. 


Please send Colour Folder on your Hire Main- 
tenance Pian. 
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THE MOND NICKEL UN COMPANY LIMITED 
SUNDERLAND HOUSE - CURZON STREET: LONDON - W.1 
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their feed mixtures. Prices of coarse grains may well remain 
high, for Britain and other European countries seem to be 
concentrating on wheat production at the expense of feed 
grains, despite the expansion of their livestock. Partly as 
a result of that policy, prices of imported coarse grains 
this year have been rising, while wheat prices have fallen. 
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market price of 23s. 43d., in the ratio of three new shares 
for every 44 shares held. The Mufulira offer consists of 
666,667 £1 ordinary shares at £3 each in proportion to 
existing holdings in the stock (which is not publicly |. oted) 
subject to the contractual right of the British South 
Company to subscribe for up to 10 per cent of the 


\frica 
hares 


offered. The new money will finance further devel pment 
of Mufulira, particularly of its electrolytic refinery. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The terms of the “rights” issues of ordinary stock by 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and Mufulica are rather more 
attractive than the stock market had expected. Rhodesian 
Selection Trust is to offer stockholders 1,443,776 §s. 
ordinary shares at 17s. 6d. each, compared with the current 


-— 


TOWN TAILORS. Just over two 
months ago Mr Isaac Wolfson surprised 
everyone by saying that Great Universal 
Stores’ sales of clothing and textiles were 
greater than its sales of furniture. Clothing 
sales will soon be even greater, for GUS 
has made a bid for the ordinary shares of 
Town Tailors. The last substantial 
independent chain of multiple tailoring 
stores thus disappears, leaving the trade 
dominated by three groups. They are 
Montague Burton, United Drapery 
Stores and Great Universal Stores. These 
groups, more particularly GUS, have been 
actively adapting their trading policies to 
the postwar patterns of incomes, casting 
the net widely across the range of goods 
bought by the. lower income groups and 
extending the credit terms that appeal to 
them. 

The continual process of amalgamation 
in the distributive trades obviously owes 
a great deal to asset values. The real 
value of the shop properties taken over 
must be well above their book value and 
is probably not fully reflected in share 
prices. But the motives behind these 
particular mergers are more complex 
than those of a typical take-over bid, 
which is keyed almost entirely to 
unrealised asset. values. There is no 
present indication of any intention to 
realise any part of the asset values, which 
after ali owe something to the fact that 
the big chains are steady buyers of shop 
properties. There is on the other hand 
the hope of some economies and higher 
profits through the control of a larger 
chain of shops. That possibility certainly 
seems to have occurred to Mr Wolfson, 
for he intends to develop Town Tailors, 
which controls 146 shops mainly in the 
North trading under the name of “ Weaver 
to Wearer” and factories in Leeds, 
together with GUS’s other tailoring sub- 
sidiaries—Rego Clothiers, Masters 
(Clothiers) and Polikoff. Eventually it is 


| Company Notes 


intended to merge all four to “bring 
about economy in distribution.” Similar 
thoughts may have crossed the minds of 
the directors of the other two groups, but 
so far these groups have put the emphasis 
on the preservation of the separate iden- 
tity of the merged companies coupled 
with the reshuffling of management. 
The details of the take-over bid for the 
Town Tailors equity follow a familiar 
pattern. The offer for the 3,500,000 2s. 
ordinary stock units in Town Tailors, 
is of one “A” 5s. ordinary share in GUS 
for every five 2s. units in Town Tailors, 
plus 5s. in cash for every share. At the 
time. of the offer the GUS shares were 
quoted at 57s. On that day the 2s, units 
in Town Tailors climbed by 1s. 9d. to 
16s. 3d. Since the middle of last week, 
when Town Tailors enjoyed some 
publicity as the only independent multiple 
tailoring chain outside the three big 
groups, the 2s. units have climbed from 
11s, 3d. The directors of Town Tailors, 
who control 55 per cent of the equity, 
have accepted the bid in respect of their 
own holdings. Present stockholders in 
Town Tailors will receive a final dividend 
of 18 per cent (making 30 per cent for the 
year) on their units in December. They 
will also receive the interim dividend of 
I5 per cent to be paid by GUS next 
March. The directors of GUS add that 
they expect to be able to pay a final divi- 
dend of 45 per cent later in 1955, thus 
maintaining the old rate of 60 per cent on 
an ordinary capital as doubled by the 
recent 100 per cent free scrip issue. 


* 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS. 
Investors have been looking forward to a 
bigger equity dividend from Trinidad 
Leaseholds with confidence. And in fact 
the announcement that the old tax free 
rate of 20 per cent would be maintained 


~ 


* 


A capital distribution equivalent to at least 34s. 2 share 
is forecast by the directors of Howardsgate Trust, formerly 
owned by Welwyn Garden City Company, on liquidation. 
A first return of 1§s. a share will be made shortly ; on this 
announcement the {1 shares put on 2s. to 32s. 


on the capital as doubled by the 100 per 
cent free scrip issue was in line with 
market forecasts. But before the news that 
the dividend was to be effectively doubled 
od. was added to the price of the §s. shares, 
which at their new price of 31s. 3d. offer 
a gross yield of about §.8 per cent. 

The dividend is backed by impressive 
trading results. Profits before tax in the 
year to June 30th climbed from just under 
£4.7 million to nearly £§ million and net 
profits from £1,774,652 to £1,851,629. 
The latest net earnings cover the new 
dividend on the single class capita! nearly 
three times. Another £800,000, against 
£1 million, has been appropriated to the 
parent company’s reserves, reminding 
shareholders that exploration and develop- 
ment have a call on profits as well as 
dividends. If the rise in the consumption 
of oil goes on, Trinidad Leaseholds can 
hardly fail to benefit, nor from the look 
of the latest results can shareholders 


* 


GLAXO LABORATORIES. 
Ordinary shareholders in Glaxo L«bora- 
tories, whose interests in pharmacewticals 
outweigh its substantial investment in the 
manufacture of infant milk foods, will 


receive a bigger dividend—2o per cent, 
against 17} per cent—this year and © 100 
per cent free scrip issue as well. But they 
can hardly expect these decisions to be 4 
prelude to spectacular increases in ©4uily 
payments in the future. Two {actors 


point to the need for caution about “vl 
dends: the future course of gross profits 
and the size of the sums that the company 
has to appropriate from these profi'> 
The results for the year to June oth 
provide the starting point. In that \ca! 
the group’s gross profits declined sliz tly 
—from £3,557,769 to £3,460,044. (ou 


petition was so strong that although 
the volume of sales increased by 200ut 
ro per cent the receipts from these ».1!¢s 
fell by nearly 7 percent. Competrion 


appears to have been particularly a uls 
outside the sterling area, though the ©" 
pany’s dollar sales did increase. Noi ' 
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the trend towards smaller profit margins 
likely to be reversed. The heart of the 
company’s pharmaceutical business is the 
sale of antibiotics. And here the chair- 
man, Sir Harry Jephcott, comments 
soberly “ the increase in production capa- 
city has outrun the expansion in demand. 
This can only result in still keener com- 
petition and the maintenance of our turn- 
over only being secured at some loss of 
profit.” 


Years to June 30, 
1 


1954 
Consolidated_ earnings -— £ £ 

frading profit......... 3,557,769 3,460,044 
foetal income. ...... 66. 3,652,037 3,570,378 
Depreciation .......+++ 486,402 537,115 
Taxation 2662s wdewkns 1,580,610 1,549,074 
Net Profil 2. acs aS see 1,585,025 1,484,189 
Ordinary dividends.... 153,297 175,197 
Ordinary dividends (per 

cent); 5 ii deeewn ees 174 20 
General reserve........ 684,500 348,167 
Other reserves. . i 512,980 783,752 
Added to carry forward. 100,405 36,980 

Cons. balance sheet :-— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

ciation eciseues en 4,856,961 5,147,090 
Net current assets ..... 5,050,355 6,140,426 
Stock .iik Fitesoa eae 3,378,349 3,649,396 
Cash and tax certificates 4,379,020 4,981,947 
Capital reserves ....... 1,942,471 2,954,113 
Revenue réserves ...... 4,420,985 4,660,681 
Ordinary capital....... 1,592,700 1,592,700 


10s. ordinary stock at 65s, yields {3 Is. per cent. 


The second reason for caution can be 
found in the appropriation of over 
{1,100,000 to reserves and in the fact that 
outstanding capital commitments at the 
end of June were estimated at £835,000 
while contracts for further expansion in 
this country will cost not less than 
£600,000. Appropriations are needed on 
this scale if the company is to meet the 
cost of replacing assets, of capital expan- 
sion and of research and development in 
new products. The wheel is brought full 
circle by the linking fact that the com- 
pany must earn reasonably high profits on 
such products as penicillin if it is to sup- 
port research into pharmaceuticals. For 
shareholders, then, the best hope seems 
to be a gradual improvement in dividends 
—a hope that seems already to be dis- 
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SECURITY YIELDS 


counted adequately in the yield of just 
over 3 per cent offered by the ros. stock 
units at the current price of 65s. 


* 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS. 
When just before the week-end the {1 
ordinary. stock units of BSA put on od. to 
69s. 6d. it was not because investors had 
been taken by surprise by the decision to 
raise the ordinary dividend from 15 to 17} 
per cent but because the group’s profits 
in the year to July 31st had made such an 
impressive showing. Since then they have 
risen to 71s. ro}d. xd. The increase in 
dividend payments was forecast by the 
directors two months ago when they 
announced the forthcoming 100 per cent 
free scrip issue. The third successive in- 
crease in the dividend of 2} per cent is 
certainly fully justified by the year’s 
profits. 

After charging depreciation, which in- 
creased from {£699,960 to £793,212, the 
group’s profits are shown to have risen 
from £2,112,025 to £3,079,826. Clearly 
BSA has done at least as well as the other 
motor manufacturers and has earned good 
profits from its other activities, such as 
the manufacture of machine tools. Taxa- 
tion, including an unspecified amount for 
EPL, has taken £1,937,269 (compared 
with £1,386,232) but the net balance of 
profit of £1,234,617 (compared with 
£849,656) covers the new dividend very 
comfortably. Quite substantial appropria- 
tions from profits have led to a marked 
improvement in the group’s liquid assets, 
even though there has been quite heavy 
investment in fixed assets. Such figures, 
to say nothing of the effect that the demise 
of EPL will have upon net earnings, cer- 
tainly suggest that the chances that the 
free scrip issue foreshadows an effective 
increase in dividend payments are good. 
Such chances seem to have been dis- 
counted to a nicety in the yield of 4} per 
cent offered by the £1 stock units, a yield 
that is almost plumb in the middle of the 
range of motor share yields. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: December Ist 
Next Contaigo Day: December Ist 
Next Settlement Day: November 23rd 
INDUSTRIAL equities have been on a see- 
saw this week, more perhaps for technical 
reasons than as a result of selling pressure. 
By the close on Monday the Financial 
Times ordinary share index had plunged 
down to 174.6. But by the close on the 
first day of the new account it had re- 
covered sturdily to 177.4, though in the 
process some speculative deals had been 
cut out. On Thursday, the day of the West 
Derby by-election, prices marked time 
though the undertone remained firm. 
Throughout the period gilt-edged prices 
continued to improve with buying, partly 
representing the re-investment of money 
from the 1954 Serial Funding Stock 
repayment, concentrated upon the 
medium dated and longer dated issues. 
The undated stocks did not share in 
this advance. Continental buying helped 
to lift prices of the German issues 
in the foreign market both at the 
end and at the beginning of the new 
account. Japanese issues, apart from some 
temporary weakness on the last day of 
the old account, were generally better. 
Most industrial equities lost ground on 
Monday, but a few stocks, notably British- 
American Tobacco and some store and 
motor issues, moved against the trend. 
And right throughout the period Unilever 
Ltd. and Unilever NV rose quite sharply, 
in response to American buying on hopes 
of an early Wall Street quotation. Motor, 
aircraft and engineering shares were par- 
ticularly prominent in the rally in prices 
that took place later in the week and some 
of the store shares, too, came back into 


‘favour. An outstanding feature was the 


sudden jump in Smith (Field Head) by 
6s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. on reports of buying 
for control. The new Standard Motor 
preference shares opened at 14d. premium 
and climbed to 6d. premium before 
settling down at 3d. premium. 

Oil shares were dull until the new 
account opened when Anglo-Iranian and 
Royal Dutch led a rally. Rubber and tea 
shares were quiet and tended to lose 
ground at the end of the old account. 
Kaffirs improved gradually and so too did 
some of the Rhodesian copper issues. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Security Indices 












i Total bargains 

182+3 | 118-09 954 | 

(Nov. 4) (Nov. 17) 
131-1 | 111-78 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 
131-5 | 112-55 

(Nov. 4) (Noy. 27 
113-9 | 105-68 





* july 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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Pric 954 BRITISH FUNDS ice. | Pric ield, | Gross Prices, 1954 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yiel 
Jan. ye Nov. 17 AND Now ab iNew 17, ae 17, | ween Jan. 1to Nov.17| Dividends a Nov. 10,|Nov. 17, Nov. i 
—_——____| GUARANTEED 1954 | 1954 | 1954 3954” - iow | (a) (b) (ec) 1954 | 1954 1954 

High | Low | STOCKS | oc asm ‘High: - Low E> OF 4 eo 2 Bs 
ween ee Sse — a Se] % | % \STEEL ‘& ENGINEERING|— few 

| i. tae $1 fadeen. tt 69/9 [71/105 417 § 

100% | 99% (Exchequer 2}% 1955 . {100 /3/4|100/3 ae 1 9104 72/3 | 41/44 be! A ee a : 417 5 

100% | 99% |Exchequer 24% °63-64...| 1059 | 100% |1.7 2) 2 9 8112/4 | 8/9 | h15 q © 3$a\Cammell Laird 5/-.. /3 | 10/9 617 8 

108 1011 “erate cmd 33," SOO ncawe | 1044* | 105% | 012 5) 1 19 9 | 73/6 | 49/9 10 b 5 — one _ fi. , = r 4801 

105 | 9948 [Exchequer 3% °62-63 - 008°) IP 1018 elias o'| 27/34 | 24/10} S Sani (jon) £1" 26/6 | 26/3 | 

101f" | 1008 Serial Funding 33/ “O58. iolte 101% 0 511/113 1127/3 | 22- | 12o| 4 alUnited Steel {1...... 26/3 26/10} 6 13 U1 

191 & | 100 \War Bonds 24% 54. 56..| 1008 | 100% : iv 3 : 7 a 41/10}| 23/9 15 ¢| 24a) es Sete Pewee 38/9 37/3 40 be 

101 4 | 100 |Funding 2 % '52-57..... 1004§ | 10048 / 6 

102¢" | io1™ lw rar Lean 34 55-59... 101} | 1014 | 1 7 0/214 51) 3a, | 214 | a4 ¢ <prataee oe a + a : aon 6 13 4m 

11g | 258 Savings Bonds 3%, '56-66. 100% iol” i ‘ 3 3 7 St 31/4 04/8 $s 10 siCoats (J. & P.) no 27/6 | 28/3 5 43 

01 97% (Funding 24% 56-61 eee ; do 

98 & | 929 |Funding 39% °59-69 oxbas 98% | 98% |11510|3 3 41] 40/18 | 25/2 455 as me regen Bie = z 4 : 4 5 tt 

101 4 934 |Funding 3%.'66-68...... 100% | 101 | 112 0/219 TI} 30/3 23/8 | 2c ——— ss oie | es 5 6 2% 

994 | 97, Funding 34% 1999-2004..; 99% | 99% | 119 6| 3 11 101) 39/9 | 30/1} 5 a| 15 5\Patons & Baldwins £1) 29, 6 0 4m 

105 f* | 10048 /Funding 4% ’60-90...... 1033 | 1033 {110 1 3 5 Be doe eae ce nage a 

984 | 90% (Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 97# 98841116 4/3 4 32} 25/10} 18/- 64 ia nab ot Moter ae ety 11/10}, 11/43" > 6 8 

97 + 904 (Savings Bonds 24% 64-67} 964 | 97 113 0|216 O12] 12/5¢| 6/33 4a ae se aane rai sw ates = Vil 3 91 

105# | 1014 |Victory 4% °'20-76....... 1054 | 105% | 11310|3 9 3+} 30/3 | 209 | The #oD ee fl... fea | 673 | 2 10 

96 4 87% (Savings B ionds 3% '65-75.| 95 | 96% 1118 1;3 6 41 83/6 | 35/9 12 ¢| 5a MOLOE ET 6 3.i5% } fs $ = : 3 211 

99 93+ (\Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57..| 99¢ | 99§ |2 4 714 1 6f] 49/4 | 23/10 9 b| 6 a)Hawker Siddeley £1..\ 43/- 13/9 5 8 Tp 

95 843 (Conv. 3}% aft. April ’61. | 92% | 924 |2 111/316 4ff108- | 80/6 | % e| 25 cLeyland Motors f1 . . 106 3 106/3 4141 

1044 | 99% (Conv. 3$% 1969.........| 104% | 1048 [111 11/3 3 3) 81 | 4/ | 1246) 5 a Rolls Royce £1 cannes) xs “ : 5 1 4 

100 42 99% ‘Conv. 2% 1958-59....... | 100 | 100% | 017 11)116 62) 9/- 5/5} | 12 ¢ 12 eStand ard Motor 5/-... /lk + 778 

694% | 634 (Treas. 24% aft. April °75.| 693 | 69 }2 0 0| 312 10/ ora 2 Set = eee 29/6 | 98/44 | 319 

824 | 74 4 \Treas. 3%, aft. Apri "66. 82 | 812 | 2 0 6,313 9 30/6 22/9 22be) 5a ae ee Irug 5/-.. 49 ze i :| ; 4 

101% | 924 (Treas. 34% °77-80....... ‘| 100}*-| 100}* | 118 2/3 9 5! 50/6 | 32/- | 74a) 20 nena 10/- ..... éa/ a3 6 D ; ; 

101} | 92% (Treas 33% A00 | 100% | 101% }11710;}3 9 8! 63/- 26 4%; 1a 4 bGt. Universal 5/- venen vance lis 6 2 1a sp 

91? | 83 |Redemption 3% '86-96...| 91} 90; | 119 7) 3 8 TI1T/6 | 92/9 | 1745 5 a (J.) A’ £1... me Taser (ant 

92 | 844 War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52, 914% | 903% | 2 2 5|317 Of] 79/6 | 36/11 | 45 5 15 aMarks & Spen. °A’ 5/-. 69 1616 13 5 w 

69% | 634 \Consols 24%............ | 69% | 69. | L 19 un : ig 3t 65/3 | 42/8 40 6 20 i eines A seeeees / -. 

974 88%, (Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 96 97 + a 

951 | 874 (Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...... 95 | 954 | 117 11/3 5112) 18% | 88 | 3735) 5 ajAnglo-Iranian {1..... oink ayy ee 

111% | 1034 |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 110# | 110% | 114 5/| 3 10 10¢ 125/7% | 56/9 lijc 74a Burmah {1.......... Pals | faa 10 1 

101? | 93# (Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 100H*| 100 | 117 9|3 9 21) £51 | Bs 4a| 12 b\Royal Dutch 100 fi. 115 his ti 40 33 

92 | 834 |Br. Trans. 3° i, "18-88..... | 912 91412 0 4/3 9 TIMI19/7$ | T71/10 Sta) 10¢5/Shell Reg. fl veneeven Pars" t's] 3: A. ? 

974 | 88 (Br. Trans. 3% °68-73..... 96 97% | 117 1) : : aps 34/- | 17/6 Sta 15tb bape ~botnm 5/-..| SL, 5 16 

108 | 100} /Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... 107% | 106%* 115 5 e ee | 

92% | 84} |Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... | of 91. 1119 7|3 8 52] 30/4} | 22/- 16 cl 5 aCunard {1 .......00- “+e . _ 6 | 6 : ? 

1034 96§ |Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... | 103 | 103 | 113 8|3 5 Ol} 43/4 | 30/3 12 c| 12 c\Furness Withy £1. . Po tat, | 3 .% 

1083 99; (Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... | 108} | 108% {11311} 3 9 le] 57/- |. 31/3 | 165 3ajP. &O Def. {1...... | 91/6% | 52/- y 

35/3 | 24/103; 10 ¢ 10 cjRoyal Mail £1....... 31/- | 31/6 » 7 0 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are} 63/4, | 41/9 144 4a ee 2/6 | 60/74 | 3 15 10 

alcul ited atter allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in f. * Ex dividend. f Assumed 94/6 67/9 12 a 5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. £1. | 93 1}*| 90 1h 317 4 

average life 114 years approximately. 52/6 38 /- (Hh AMBER isda ‘- 51/- 5 18 5 
GA |e | 2 ieee] BA 18 |2 iP 

: { | / a Brit. mini “* : , ‘ 

Prices. 1953 Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, 50/104 aes 12 td 8 84ta/Brit. foe "Tob. Oj-.| 47/7- | 48/- | 414 8 
BS, SN Jan. 1- 1. Nov. 17) STOCKS AND Nov.10, Nov. 11, Nov. 17, | $533 | $38 | a\Canadian Pacific we $51} $523 5 41 

High | Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 1954 1954 52/3 | 32/ 35 c| 144a\Decca Record 4/- . 51/3 | 49/6 | 310 % 

8 wt SESS | 18/5 14ce64 a Dunlop Rubber 10)- /~ 29 1416 7 
i | 4 s 4. 1 58/9 | 38/6 | 696] 4 a\English Elect. £1.....| 55/- | 52/6 [4 1 3 
92 84} 971: 90% jAust. 34% °65-69 . v4 964 | 964 | 311 OL] 59% | 37/9 33a| 8}b/General Elect. {1..... 58/9 | 57/6 | 4 6 

+ .. | 101$ , 97} |Ceylon 4% '73-75 . 101 101 | 318 Tl 44 | 264 9 b 4 almp. Chemical {1....| 40/9 | 40/9 | 4 3 5s 
98H | 98% | 106f 98} |N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 106} | 1054* | 3 11 7] 63/103] 49/3 | 1145]  84alImp. Tobacco fi...... 61/- | 60/6 | 6 12 3 
73% 66} | 79% | 71} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..] 79° 79 | 315 11 |$101g | $633 = |$2- ci$2- 90c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v....|$100§ $101f | 5 2 2 
953 90¢ | 99% 95 |Liverpool 3% ’54-64. 99 99 | 3 2 41) 10/6 | 51/ 9 6| Tha\London Brick £1..... 68 | 66/6 | 419 3 

81% 134 | 87) 80} 'M.Wtr.‘B’3% '34- 2003, 864 864 | S11 8!) 36/3 | 21/6 13}5|  64a\Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 34/6 | 33/- 3 07 

1044 | 101} | 104} 101} |Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89) 1054 1033 | 4 O 6el 85/9 | 63/6 12}d| 3ha\Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 85/- | 81/3 | 318 9 
as --» | 107 TAP Merman 1%. cues 104 107 cake 19/9 | 60/6 Tha| 10 biTube Investments {1.} 76/3 | 77/6* | 4 10 4 
oss ‘i | 162 102 (German 54% pee ard G sk | 157 | 1614 95 /- 69/- Iie 5 a\Turner & Newall {1 ..| 93/6 92/6 5 15 8 

139} 119 1704 132% Japan 5% 1907...... 169 - 1674 100 /~ 57/6 6a 93d) Unilever £3 4. 6s css 96 /~ 97 /- » $11 
_176 136 198} 167 ‘Japan 5$% Conv. 1930) 1944 191 39/44 | 30/3 1440) +4 4a\United Molasses 10/-..| 38/6* | 37/- 5 18 llq 
AE PIU A EI HN = 50/- | 28/- | t10 c 2$ta\Cons. Tea & Lands £1.| 47/- | 44/- | 8 4 : 
_Prices, 1954 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 2/6 | 1/9§ | 10 ¢| 10 c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/3 2 3. oe i 

an. 1to Nov.1T| Dividends ORDINARY Nov.10,,Nov.17,| Nov. 17, | 45/3 | 25/2 15 6| = Tha United Sua Betong £1) 45/- | 43/- aw 

High | Low | (a). (6) (c) | STOCKS 1954 | 1954 1954 MINEs 5 
ane l 8 | 5498 | 40 6) 20 alAnglo-Amer. 10/-....| 8% 8% | 5 15 : 
: %: 45 BANKS & DISCOUNT | | fs. d. [126/ 68/ 120 6| 80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. ./120/~ 117 6 | 8 - 

51/9 42/3 16 c| 5 ajBarclays {1.........| oe - | 49/- | 4 1 8mll27/6 | 56/6 Fee ... |Free State Geduld 5/-./102/6 109/44 | NI Q 

75/44 | 58/9 | 14 ¢ 17 aj\Lloyds‘A’ £5, £1 pd.. 1/4 | 70/- |4 0 0 | 76/3 | 549 8tc| 10 c\Randfontein £1...... 68/9 | 71/3 16 5 

90/- | 74/9 | 8a) 10 b\Midiand £1, fuily pd. . | 39 /~ | 8T1/- | 4 2 9 | 6/10} 4/10} 22 c} 24 c\London Tin 4/-...... 6/8 | 6/6 14 bs 3 

85/9 | 72/7 | 8]  8$a\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 83/6 | 83/- | 4 111 | 30 16% | 50 ai 200 b\Rhokana f1.........! 8 16 

98/9 79/6 | 18 c, 10 cAueuaeert £1 pd.) - | = . 313 6 

64/0# | 45/- | 1730} ‘ThalAlexanders/1....... ~ 1 4 1 & 

99/9 | 40104] ‘S'b| StalNat Disc. “B’ ci... | 50/6 |$0/. 13 0 06 New York Closing Prices : a 

57/9 | 44/6 {| 50) 5 aUnion Disc. f1-...... | S7/- | 56/- 1312 9 one i Ee ee las Nov 

50/- | 37/6 46 4 alBarc. (D.C.O.) f1..../ 49/- | 46/46 |3 810 Nov. | Nov.| lov. : | Nov. ne 

49/- | 40/3 7 5 ThalChart. Bk. of India £1) 47/6 | 45/6 |6 7 6 Wi dM | . — 

NSURANCE 7 $ 

16; | 9 | 50a 85 bleg. & Gen. £1, 5/- | 16 16 2 2 2 |Balt. & Ohio.. 304 31% |Am. Smelting) 40} | 42} |Inter. Paper . | 864 | 825 

254+ {| 20} 40tb| 20ta|Pearl £1, fully pd.. 234 234 4 13 10 jCan. Pac. .... 27% | 294 |Am. Viscose .} 37 40 jNat. Distill. ..) 20) 21t 

47} | oh 105f c}1124¢c| Prudential ‘A’ {1..... 454 44 413 0O IN.Y. Cent. ...} 22 24. [Cel. of Am. .. . 

| BREWERIES, ETC. Pennsyl. ..... 17% | 19 {Chrysler ....| 64%*| 62) Shell ........ 
136/~ {125/- | 33 6| 10 alBass f1.............| 134/45 1134/44 | 6 8 O |Amer. Tel. + |ATSh 173} |Gen. Elec... ; 

26/104 17/44 Tia 17}5) Distillers, We shades | 26/9 | 25 ‘6 318 5 |Stand. Gas...) 13% | 13% |Gen. Motors.) 91 

39/44 | 31/- 1l 6} 8 ai\Guinness 10/- keene 39/- | - | 417 6 {United Corp. 1-3 6 6 {Goodyear . | 
96/- | 60/- 1545| ‘7 a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 95/- | 92/6* | 4 18 W. Union Tel. .| 62 Inter. Nickel | 








* Ex dividend. 
(e) To earliest date. 
basis 134% after capit. 
(0) Yield basis 9%. 
capital profits. Yield 





+ Free of tax. 
(f) Flat yield. 


(p) Yield basis 30%. 















(g) Yield basis 438%. 


al bonus. (7) Yield basis 119° 


basis 10%. 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 


(k) Yield basis 8%. (l) 
(q) Yield sts 22% gross. (r) Viela basis 374%. (s) Yield basis 22-7% gross 
(1) Interim dividend for 15 months. 
(y) Yieid basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from On att 


Yield basis 12%. 
(z) Interim dividend on doubled capital. 














To latest date. 




















(6) Final dividend. 


(m) Yield basis 10% after ca tal bonus. 


Yield basis 749 
“Yield basis 84 ia me 




































(c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 40” fe 
profits ; yield basis 14-8%. (#) Y'ek 
(n) Yield basis 92 %s 

(t) 2H, % not subject to tax, irom 
“e) Yield basis 17%. (x) Yield basis 124% 
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VV OTHCHL - ee ener eee eee ee 


Asmet Fereet...:.<iccvesccdurvecentatensswawanen 


Civil employment : 


j t 


CeO OOOO OOP OTe eee eee 


Acriculture, forestry and fishing 


Mining and QUASTYIIG <<5.0.dsbes osc n ccd aavme ee 
iy ashes. SOMONE 6 co ckacans bee uck anne 
tributive Wades oivcats 3c scohs chs eb auseenane 
Cc ateitietrmes occ fain.cs Be. ie aed o4 
Manufactwrimg: SeebeTeee sv ii.o cc se eenndceeeuede 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (?) 


m increase or decrease since June, 1950 : 


oyees in engineering(?*) 


peewee eee nee ee eeaeee 


, consumer goods industries(?) .. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


By duration : 





durations—total 
—men 


orary or under 2 weeks—men 


; - —women ........ 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 


lextiles 


CoRR OP Oe ROOT eee eee eee 


css hos Wie whe Ca pew ees eee ke ee 
1 
OSM ook cb Ob PAN eae woh ee eas ee 


Distributive trades 


By regions (*): 


Great BOTA sas ook cbc ees cane koe ees 
Le 
outhern 


TTPO eee eee ee eee Oe 


“Feo ee eee eee eee eee EPH ee EOS 


Kast and West Ridings 
. : : 

North Western 
Northern 


eee eee eee eee eee 
"eee Oe eee eee eee eee eee Oe 


See ee een eee eeeereeesetesesesreseaeees 


Scotland 
Wales 


To TORO OEE ETS 


VACANCIES 


nfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
‘ ane 
Ota 


Men ee ee ee a a 


DISP 5 
orkers involved mcitestch 


orking dans wa cch0a CEUMS be ae eee deneoeey ce 
AM . . ies sr puedeg ee bee bee ded eea Pee 


Mining and quarrying 
Engineering, Me as 
Other industries and services 


fe een ee eee ee ewes 


(*} Annual fi 
jewellery, “sy —~ are for June of each year. 





1951 | 1952 | 1953 

| 

23,294 | 23,373 | 23,522 | 23,530 | 23,556 | 23,578 | 23,689 | 23,707 | 

a 15,791 | 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,939 | 15,944 | 15,951 | 15,934 | 15,985 | 15,990 | 

7,431 | 7,430} 17,490] 7,583 | 7,586 | 7,605] 7,644| 7,704| 7,717 | 

} } | } | 

- 827 872 865 865 | 864 | 862 835 | 836 836 

i | 

| j 

ss 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,369 | 22,372 | 22,383] 22,518 | 22,618 | 22,624 | 

s 1,139} 1,112] 1,087] 1,112! 1,102/] 1,074] 1,079/| 1,094] 1,084 | 

re 856 875 877 873 870 867 867 | "867 866 | 

- 1,449} 1,435] 1,437] 1,441] 1,441] 1,434] 1,425] 1,425] 1,425 | 

S 2,600} 2616] 2664] 2,689| 2683| 2,698] 2.712] 2.729] 2.725 | 

. 1,350| 1,336] 1,320] 1,318 | 1316 | 1,316] 1,310} 1,306| 1,307 | 

ae 8,736 | 8626] 8746] 8823) 8875 | 8928] 9,028| 9,092] 9,138 | 

| | 

| ee 

+.103 | + 212] + 213] + 236] + 258| + 280] + 345| + 378 | 

i + 4|—12%|/— 8]+ 32/4 51}/+ 71} + 81) + 991 | 

| 

Bee be 
< 252-9} 414-2] 342-0| 293-5| 292-0] 309-0] 220-1] 239-6| 236-0| 253-9 
> 161-5 | 227-8| 218-2] 190-9| 184-2| 193-6] 143-6| 156-6| 149-1| 159-6 
z 91:4] 186-4] 123-8] 102-6 | 107-8 | 115-4] 76-5] 83-0} 86-9| 94-3 
e 49-8| 87-8| 68-8] 58-0] 60-9] 63-7] 44-0) 50-3| 51-7] 55-9 
re 37-7| 94-7) 44-0] 39-2] 43-8] 44-4] 28-2] 33-7] 38-5] 38-9 
2 73-2| 85-9| 96-7] 86-3| 80-2} 81-4] 70-2| 68-8| 62-7] 64-3 
z 27-9) 50-2) 46-3] 34-9] 32-6) 36-3] 31-2] 27-2} 24-6] 27-9 

| | 
% 0-8 8-6 1-4 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-9} O8] O09] 0-9 
/ 17; 29) 13) 22] 22] 22} 23] 22] 11] 1-0 
= 0-5 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-7 0-6 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 
ms 1-0 1:4 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-2 0-9 0-9} O09) 11 
< 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2} O2] 03 
= 1 1-5 1:5 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-0 | 4 1-0 1-1 
- 1-2 2-0 1-6 1:4 1-4 1-5 es “i 1-2 
~ 0-9 1-3 1:2 1-0 1-0 1-1 0-7} 0-7 0-7} 0-8 
v 0-9 1:3 1:3 0-9 0-9 1-0 0-8} 0-9 0-9 1-0 
1 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-1 1-1 1-4 0-8} 0-8 0-8} 1-2 
; 1-2 1-5 1-6 1-3 1-4 1-6 0-9) 22] 21 1-3 
so 0-4 0-9 1-1 0-9} 0-9 0-8 0-5| 0-6 0-61 0-5 
. 0-5 1-0 0-7 0-6 0-6) 0-5 0-5 | 0-5 05} 0-5 
P 0-9 1:9 1-2 1-t 1-1 1-1 0-7} 0-8 0-8} 0-8 
. 3} S61 21% 1-81 2-7] DOE 33] 241 83h 28 
. 2-2 2-6 2°4 2-2 2-2 2-2 18} 2-0 1-9 2:0 
s 2-5 3-3 3-1 2-7 2-7 2-7 2-3 2-4] 2-4 2-4 
. 2-7 2-9} 3-0 2-8 2-7 2-7 2-1 | 2-1 2-1 2-2 

"000s 313 230 270 295 282 276 381 | 383 356 

2 208 131 147 161 155 153 204 208 198 

2 105 99 123 134 127 123 177| 15 158 

is 32 35 114 19 23 39 14 24 36 

i 141 149 182 54 107 116 78 82 124 

i 29 55 33 29 26 33 9 27 47 

43 66 127 10 24 24 47 8 67 

. 69) 28 22 15 57 59 22 41 10 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages............... Nov. 6th 
Production and Consumption Nov. 13th 
PID ES Wis itadicencctagonss This week 
External Trade..:..........c.... Oct. 30th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............... Oct. 16th 


Monthly averages 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... Nov. 6th 
British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 14th 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply This week 
Cae BeOS voc cc cdcigaccunse Oct. 30th 


S atawieuea Oct. 16th 


























(*) Engineering, shipbuilding and. electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 


on el extiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
nemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


(*) United Kingdom. 


(*) Number registered 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 






























































es 
Swede: [ urkey 
Le 
WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1948 = 100) 
. Sanaa fama ae ee a 
RS ors hn oe 31 | 26 | 44 6 51 | 0-4 43 2 36 55 Ml 
MA: ie ee | 253 | 114 | 143 165 | 114 | 149 129 97 140 152 143 104 
SONS so ie eo ee 239 | 107 | 134 155 | 111 | 173 129 9 134 152 139 iT 
99546, May 2 25s ieee es | 244 | 105 | 135 | 156 | 109; 192 126 97 137 155 | 119 
. June RG 246 | 106 | 135 | 151 | 109 192 126 97 137 155 | tlt 
Nebee ct ge eae 260 | 105 | 135 | 150 109 191 126 96 134 157 | tI 
Miemniet:. ios capac 254 | 105 135 | 153 109| 192 = 97 134 156 1 118 
September ....... 0+. PRI Ds Se RR bo CORRE, She 194 | * ie a 166| 1 
be SR he ee Steen oh os ote ON 
COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) 
Ee a . | ' ee eS ns | r - eae Te iL Pe Ce 8 oe ee ee gee ee i — 
USE iia eee eee | 31 | 27 60 | 4 | 64 | 0-4 | 55 2 49 63 | 4 
SORE eae 211 106 123 | 145 110 | 146 119 114 129 133 129 109 
3965... icecacckae cesses 210 106 123 144 108 160 126 117 129 136 130 112 
1asd: Way 5c. eee 213 108 14 108/ 184 125 13 1M 
TR a re 216 108 Se 144 108 | 184 és 132 128 
FN nok Papen case 217 107 124 142 108 | 185 152 125 
Amgeth oo. As 216 108 feed 142 108 | 185 a 123 
September ......... 217 | 107 143 | we | 186 as 
Be AL ee ea ee | 4 
IMPORT PRICES \) (1948 = 100) 
: ae er on ae i — 
S996 5 vin sciscenneaeegsun ‘se 21 40 | 7 a 39 2 24 32 | 45 21 
Be.” Petey agai gr es 250 116 131 186 121 es 129 108 131 132 | 152 91 
MBE 3... <. ceive 270 110 118 168 106 be 121 99 116 125 | 140 89 
| 
8964, Agel 25 casi csscders 264| 108]... wei 122 98 111 118 | - 
i Mo OE es ee 270 | 106 ‘iis 167 101 a 123 99 110 122 | 139 # 
© wah eee 959 —t nat 125 100 112 131 L100 
aby cis tee vines 261 102 La 104 Sad 125 ae 109 oa 
Rae Seas “ mi 126 je ee | 
= —_ nae a — = a A AS | nae ennnrpmap seca Seadecnanaaseadansensenasnaessteentibedeieeaatlie = eentliasendeaanaaeeeeeninent anatase cena caaananaameasnee—ae ea — 
EXPORT PRICES © (1948 = 100) 
: ee — ae 
MOR Ses ete aa | s 25 40 | 6 | mi. 31 2 25 32 42 24 
Aileen vg iaetel ele ee |. “bes 120 15| 157 Bee Bs 126 103 117 137 153; 18 
SORSS ick 239 101 110 | 147 123 ae 127 99 104 119 134 110 
' 
IGE Aeris. 3s. ic oc hake 242 92 vie 01 as 126 102 100 123 | f 6 
sg TP! Teac a as 233 91 oa 141 joo 127 103 99 118 | 132, © 
Sane occas eced | aaa 4 tee Ty ee 127| 104] 101 109 | | m0 
SM ss wite vce .eekeeen 233 90 z et 118 ins 127 as 97 a | 106 
RGN oii vvives ste pos fo Fr ied aeseet MS} ke 127 ie os 
fi ee Ne ae Pes aes wall 
URRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
| °000-ma. | "000 mn. | mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn.| ma. | ‘000mn.] mn. |'000mo.| mn. mn, 
End of period i schillings! francs kroner | francs (| D. marks |drachmas £ lire guilders kroner | krone fT. 4 
1986 oi es orc bre eae OT Sie ed as 19} 1,048 455 | 1-04 213 
W982. kek ewe gees escene i 8-79; 102-1! 1,879 2,124 | 10-22 | 2,476 | 69-9 | 1,343 3,171 2,787 4-62 1,280 
1068 So 3505 Vespaneeens 10-25} 105-9) 2,032 | 2,310} 11-98} 3,503 | 14:3} 1424 3,394 2'998 4-89 1,46 
1966, May Ree 10-36 | 103-8; 1,870 2,324' 11-89 | 3-275 1-6 | 1,337 3,397 2,843 449, 149 
Po Begin aa 10-65 | 104-3 | 1'907 2,374 11-93 3-278 = 70-9 | 1,328 3,428 2,957 4-62, 1,40 
Go le RSs | 11-02 | 106-4] 1,872) 2.420 12-16 3-385 70:7! 1,379 3,498 3.023 4-5 1,491 
Pemptes 5 eo ew ce 10-96! ... 1812| 2,401) 12-11 3-475 70-8| 1,395 3 3,013 4-58 1,517 
» september .........:. | hes | san iat ni | seed 71-3 | Sia at 1,48 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (‘ (ma. us dottars) a 
$985 wc. teo = 780 | | 16-7| 2,791 | | 96-8 512 i 
OT MBs 1,077 | © 142-1 | 9-9 379 1” 
3965 0 .oxcedice, sepa 1,090} 166-8 | 10-5 425 2 
1954, May ..:... ereeaetes 1,071 10-6 393; 2a 
. PARE opis keke ee ous 1,050 10-7 389 228 
* Sel ee es 10-7 360; mat 
oe RE os gt ea eo oe 10-7 358 221 
eS  . ere 10-7 356 als 





(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and wholesale pri cs in 


Western Germany on July-December, 1948100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which com the current average value of trade with its value 1 19%; 
cnr are a OY SS Hola in pe een of —_ as nae ice movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes ont oe 
rance and Austria. ings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for ier | ioning Me 

1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced, cere renerves scaly (*) Beg 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


week ended November 13th there was 
a. line’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
a § ‘ £10,174,000 compared with a surplus of 
F 00 in the previous week and a deficit of 
j )0 in the corresponding period of last year. 
ht the cumulative deficit to £198,821,000 
000 in 1953-54), Net expenditure “below- 


¢ ; bed £4,858,000, bringing the tetal cumu- 
i to £423,586,000 (£599,508,000 in 















Week | Week 
ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. 


April 1, | April 1, 
1953 954 


to to 
5 Nov. 14,;Nov. 13 
1954 


mate, 





‘ Revenue 


22,006} 22,930 
16,960) 36,120 


















” é ( indi 





+1781, 500 L138 a3 892 59,050 


325 
4,050 








) — DE 


Ord. Expenditure 





21,146; 21,810 


Ne 






























: Above-line” Surplus + 
{Me Dexcit 10,174 
; He i > Net ‘Expendi 
ME UtUfC,.......c0ee suena 4,858 
% 
a. 
al Surplus or Dexcit..... 18,005 5,316 
; rom : 
Certificates 179,726! 224,2681—3417| 4,550 
tificates: 6s. cca‘ 10,450} 12,900j— 200) 4,000 
“9 IS . . waded cae — 32,672\— 3,437|— = 4,430 
x : 1 September the capital expenditure of the Post 
een charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
13 ed from the ‘Savings Funds) dnd ts Sinenaenaiar 
30 ‘ ‘ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
ey ember 6th this item stood at £19,400,000. 
y FLOATING DEBT 
0 F (£ million) 
7 6 oe 
i - curvy Ritle | ‘ays and Means 
a Pees ury Bill __ Advances * Toes 
; Pub! Ba ‘Soa 
3 ee lic | Bank of 
Tender Tap Depts |England 
a 14... 4,591-7 253-9 4,845-5 
10 14 3,280-0 | 1,451-3] 272-3 §,003-6 
213 A 3,270-0 | 1,495-5} 279-0 5,044-5 
8 5,260-0 | 1547-0] 267-3 5,074-3 
. 4 ism 1,595-8] 280-4 5,126-2 
ao : 3,270-0 | 1611-2] 270-5 §,151-7 
224 8 5,290-0 | 1,608-6] 277-6 or. 
221 “2---++ | 5,520-0} 1578-0} 306-2 5,204-2 
915 WO... | 4872-5 314°3 5,194-5 
pa Rta | 3,350-0 | 1590-4] 287-0 5,227-4 
in sO-+se+ | 3580-0) 1591-8] 295-1 5,226°9 
= -»» | 3410-0] 1544-0] 307-9 5,261°+9 
e 0..... | 3440-01 1514-3] 274-8 5,229-0 
ay be. 0 aaah 1,483-1] 272-3 5,205-4 
Ss sees 3.470-0 | 1,452-1] 273-0 5,195-1 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
tightened markedly on Wednesday, 
and as the authorities did not give 
any special aid to the market one or two 
houses were forced to take small loans 
from the Bank of England at the penal 
rate. On the previous days of the week 
covered by the Bank return credit sup- 
plies were generally adequate, or more 
than adequate, for demands, though on 
Saturday some small purchases of bills 
by the authorities, indirectly through the 
banks, were required. But on Thursday 
of last week and on Tuesday last the 
authorities were selling bills to mop up a 
surplus of funds. 

The market maintained its bid at 
£99 12s. 1d. per cent for the £260 million 
of bills offered at last week’s Treasury 
bill tender, but as applications rose by 
£11.2 million to £4242 million the 
market’s allotment fell from 48 to 45 per 
cent. The offer at yesterday’s tender 
was again at £260 million. 

The price of gold in the London market 
rose from 250s. 64d. a fine ounce at 
Monday’s fixing to 250s. ro}d. during the 
course of Wednesday’s dealings. This 
was a reflection not only of the weaken- 
ing of sterling but also of increased 
demands from the Continent. 


The Bank return shows a fractional 
outflow of notes into circulation. Despite 
Wednesday’s borrowing at the Bank, 
discounts and advances are down by £3.3 
million, and bankers’ deposits by £2 
million, to £293.8 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





% Discount rates 
aX %, 1575/54) 3 Bank bilis: 60 days 1% 
(max) Smonths 1} 
D se See l 4months 1-1) 
Discount houses . it Smonth> lis-1Z 
Money—Day-to-da 14-1} | Fine trade bills: 
Short Day-to-day. iit 3 months a3 
Treas. bills 2months 1% a: 
3months 14 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 









1954 





Nov. 10 Nov. 17 







Issue Department* ; 


Notes in circulation... ... 1,545-5 | 1, er 7 | 1,648-2 

Notes in banking dept... . 29-8 rT 27-2 

Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571-7 L671 2 | 1,671-2 

Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 

Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 3-4 3-4 
Banking Department : 

posits : 

Public accounts.......... 14-6 14-2 15-4 

Treasury special account, 11-5 6-3 6-3 

MIS sini bout cckd as 288-8 295-8 293°8 

ss sob beans Bene eee 70-3 64-6 65-8 

Enka dtdviucs hecns 385-2 380-9 381-3 
Securities : 

Government ..... 2.2.60 341-5 346-5 350-8 

Discounts and advances .. 10-1 76 4-3 

SON oa wak ki vb on ces meade 19-2 14-6 14-6 

WO Sah CK ocd o bck o0% 370-8 368-7 3697 
Banking department reserve. 32-3 30-0 29-5 

/ Oo o/ 
40 /2 40 

MN Se oak eka 8-3 7-8 77 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million to £1,675 million 
on September 1, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 






Average | Allotted 
Rate at 
of Max. 
Allotment | Rate* 
s. d, 9 


Amount ({ million) 


— of oe 
ender . ' 
| Offered | Applied | Allotted 







1953 


Nov. 13| 230-0 | 372-9 | 230-0] 41 10-62 | 46 
1954 
Aug. 13| 250-0 | 387-5 | 250-0} 31 10-56 50 
» 20| 260-0 | 398-2 | 260-0] 32 2-66 50 
* 271 260-0 | 422-7] 260-0] 32 3:19 | 47 
Sept. 3| 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0] 32 4-02 62 
» | 270-0 | 397-8 | 270-0] 32 10-75 55 
” 47] 280-0 | 402-5 | 280-0] 32 11-74 64 
” 241 280-0 | 428-0 | 280-0] 32 3-86 60} 
Oct. 1] 280-0 | 397-7 | 280-0] 32 0-23 4 
» 8} 280-0 | 417-7 | 280-0] 31 11-50 58 
” 415] 270-0} 429-1} 270-0] 31 ll-ls | 49 
* 22] 260-0 | 416-5 | 260-0] 31 11-30 4g 
> 29] 250-0 | 439-2 | 250-0] 31 7-19 | 47 
Nov. 5] 260-0] 413-0] 260-0] 31 7-16 | 4 
» 12] 260-0 | 424-2 | 260-0] 31 6-98 45 


* On Nov. 12th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 12s. 1d. 
secured about 45 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of {260 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 












United States $... 2-78-2-82 fae -2-19% 


















Canadian $ ...... ie ~2-T14 {2-71 

French Fr........ 972- 65-987 - 35 +98 -982, | 98 

Swiss Fr. .......- 12- ow ~12- sae 

Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 
ion 10-62- 1 "62 10- a0 ene 6 

Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10- - 

W. Ger, D-Mk. +3: -ll: se apt 7T- 1l- pS iil: 79. 96-80-00 717 

Portuguese Esc. ..j 79> 1-l 79-90-80 

Swedish Kr....... 14- 37§-14- 598 114 - 568 “4's 

Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} BS 4 


Norwegian Kr. ...1 19-85-20-15 [20-01 


: { - a dis! d dis ¢ 
Canadian Fen ec2scclcccieiase| Pagoda | Paradis |["Parjeds | "Par-je ds | tied | Peed 
French Fr. ..... b sdb a+ ensss teaend ; dis ‘m dis so Fah is Ba aps one ~~ 
Bee eT dpe tas 1b bp tae | ipetee | ipedae | tpetae | te dee 
DOM oo a 55 hob bos ok anees 4 ise 2-ic. pm i = te mys 
eee ee ee a ‘3 to din 46 pm-$6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis ie pun-$6 dia 6 pm 16 dis 48 pn $6 dis 
i BE. pe ndnn by staetsee Ps — i Ps —46 dis —46 di 
Norwegian Kr,.......«.- sbeegenne Par-16 dis Par-16 dis Par—-16 dis Par-16 dis Par-lé dis Par-2 dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (6. d. per fime on.)..........) 250/53 250/64 = 250/8 250/84 250/94 













ee Moe “hs. 434) 19°¢ 
02}!20-01§-20-02§ Ol 20- 


One Month Forward Rates 






Market Rates: Spot 


| Nov. 15 | Nov. 16 | Nov. 7 







2-793-2-795 |2-794h-2-7948/2+794-2-7948| 2-799-2-793 | 2-79}-2-79§ 
-2-71%| 2: a 71 | 2-71p-2- 71} [2-71 
ft S024 98 


-2-T1&| 2-705-2-71 
-982, | 9813-982 









9813-982 


~12- a = 254-12- bs 12-25}-12- Sy 12-254~12- 254) 12-25}-12- 254 39-7 253 


i 


139- “= 139-30- 139-72}- 9: 724— 
39-87} 139-8 139-77 

10-62-10-62}}10-614-10-624}10-61j-10-62$/10-617— -10- 6 

e 7 —11-77§}11-77g-11- “778 ll: ig 11-77} 11-77§-11- 77 
80-00 | 79- 79> 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 


s6) 4-5 1s: 14- 14. 563/24 563-14. Sonll4- 56-14-56 
19-43-19-434| 19-43-19-43}| 19-43-19-4 
. -O1§-20- 02§!20- 01f-26-02 
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> . | This advertisement is published for information only. The Application List opened at 10 a.m. on Thursday, 18th November, 1954, and closed at 3 p.m. on Friday, 
: ne 19th November, 1954. 
DORMAN, LONG & CO., LIMITED | 
9 tt 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886.) 
% Authorised Issued 
£ SHARE CAPITAL £ | 
; 5,000,000 in 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each (2s. per share paid) 5,000,000 
eo 10,000,000 in unclassified Shares of £1 each ove eee eee eve eee eve are qd 
£30,000,000 £20,000,000 








10,000,000 44 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock 1969/74 ... ies (£10 per cent. paid) 10,000,000 


Except for the above and mortgages by a subsidiary company aggregating £89,755 neither the Company nor any of its subsidiary 
companies has any debentures, debenture stock, mortgages or loan capital outstanding. 





£ LOAN CAPITAL £ | 
| 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS OF OFFER FOR SALE 
THE IRON AND STEEL HOLDING AND REALISATION AGENCY 


. 


P 


15,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each in 
DORMAN, LONG & CO., LIMITED at 22s. Gd. per Share payabie 


in cash or by tender of 34 per cent. Treasury Stock, 1979-1981 
(formerly British Iron and Steel 34 per cent. Guaranteed Stock, 1979-1981) 


| 
| 
| 15,000,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each jal oi sies sie --» (fully paid) 15,000,000 ‘ 
| 
| 
| 





On Application ... ie ove oes aed eee 5s. Od. per Share 
iN CASH On i6th December, 1954 on ese one eee one ows 10s, Od. per Share 
On 19th January, 1955 ... eee ose ove eve ooo wee 7s. 6d. per Share 

22s. 6d, 





yg 
. 
f 
TS 


a oeeemennaenteieniemenl 
Payment in full may be made, after the issue of Letters of Acceptance, under discount at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum. 


BY TENDER { Applicants may also or alternatively tender on the tender forms provided for that purpose an amount of 34 per cent. 
T : 


x OF 31%, | Treasury Stock, 1979-1981! the vaiue of which, calculated at the price shown in the Notice issued by the Bank of England 
ea a TREASURY 4 and dated 12th November, |954, is not less than the full amount payable at 22s. 6d. per share for the Shares applied for by 

4 STOCK, { tender. Treasury Stock on registers other than the register of the Bank of England must be transferred to the Bank 
. & 1979-19861 of England register before tender. 








A Consortium consisting of Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, Hambros Bank Limited, Helbert,Wagg & Co. Limited, 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited, Morgan Grenfeli & Co. Limited, N. M. Rothschild & Sons and J. Henry Schroder & Co. (hereinafter referred to as ‘the 
Consortium ”) have agreed to put in or pam to be put in irrevocable applications on the terms of the Offer for the whole of the Ordinary Shares now being 
offered. In making acceptances on the Offer such applications will be treated on the same basis as applications from the public. 

Applications made on the special forms provided for use by former shareholders of the Company, whose names were on the register of members on 
4th February, 1951, will receive preferential consideration. 

Each application on forms provided for use by former shareholders of the Company must be for 10 Shares or a multiple thereof: other applications 
must each be for 50 Shares or a multiple thereof. 

The Offer for Sale shows inter alia that:— 

1. The Company which was incorporated in 1889 is now a holding company and is the Parent Company of a Group, thé principal operating subsidiaries being Dorman Long 
(Steel) Limited, Dorman Long (Bridge & Engineering) Limited, Dorman Long (Chemicals) Limited, Redpath, Brown & Co. Limited, Tees Side Bridge and Engineering Works, 
Limited, The British Structural Steel Company Limited and Dorman Long (Africa) Limited. The Group carries on business as iron and steel manufacturers, bridge builders 
and constructional engineers and chemical manufacturers and is one of the largest manufacturers of iron and steel in the United Kingdom producing at present about !0 per 
cent. by weight of the total national output of each of these products. In recent years its constructional works have produced over 20 per cent. by weight of the output 
of bridge and structural steelwork in the United Kingdom. The Group aiso produces fabricated steel tanks and wagons, welded assemblies and other related engineering products. 

2. In 1945 the Group embarked upon an extensive development programme designed to achieve the full benefits of large scale integrated operations and purchased acres of freehold 
fand on the south bank of the River Tees. A new open hearth steel plant of 625,000 ingot tons per annum capacity has been brought into commission and in addition 
large scale modernisation of equipment has been carried out. Each item of new plant, when completed, has been speedily and satisfactorily brought into full production. 
The object of the developments so far completed has been to improve efficiency in operation rather than to increase overall production and this has been achieved. . 

: The final stage of the development programme which should on present forecasts be completed during 1957 is designed to replace and augment the outputs of existing 
units and is already well in hand. This stage includes a universal beam and heavy section mill with a planned annual output of 400,000 tons of rolled products; two large 
blast furnaces with a joint annual capacity of 750,000 tons of iron; a new coke oven plant capable of carbonising 1,300,000 tons of coal per annum; and other plant for che 
production of medium sections, rods, bars and wire. 

These replacements of existing plant by modern high capacity units at each stage of manufacture within a balanced development programme and the modernisation of other 
existing plant should Tesult in increased output, improved efficiency and greater flexibility over an extensive range of products. ‘ 

3. From Ist October, 1945, to 2nd October, 1954, the total capital expenditure of the Group has been approximately £23,000,000 all of which has been provided from the Group's 
own resources. It is expected that capital expenditure for the three years ending 30th September, ! 57, will amount te £38,500,000 including £33,500,000 for the completion 
of the final stage of the development programme. in this connection the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency have subscribed at par for 5,000,000 5} per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each and £10,000,000 44 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock 1969/74 of the Company on which 2s. per share and £10 per cent. respectively have been paid, the 
balance being payable not later than 30th September, 1956. The Company has also made arrangements with Finance Corporation for Industry Limited by which the latter w'! 
make unsecured advances as required up to an aggregate of £15,000,000 repayable not later than 3lst December, 1962. On the basis of these arrangements and assuming the 
continuance of profits on the level indicated in seregreah 5, the Directors are of the opinion that the Group will be able to meet the estimated capital expenditure and to provide 
the additional working capital required as a result of the increase in capacity. The Directors expect that the completion of the development programme should increase the profit 
earning capacity of the Group, after 30th September, 1957, to the extent that amounts retained in the business, including the larger provision des Acovection eable as a result 

ion for ind Limited by the final dace. 


NAIR RENT AS A PRATT NGL aL IE SRR ER, C8 TNO ES REET He LA NLS SNF EPR ENS TNO LCRA ummm 


of new plant coming into operation, should suffice to finance routine capital expenditure and to repay the advances from Finance Corporation 
4, The Directors estimate that the profits of the Group attributable to the Company for the 52 weeks ended 2nd October, 1954, will amount to approxi y £6,000,000 after charging 
depreciation but before providing for taxation. If this estimate of profits is confirmed it will be the Directors’ intention to recommend in respect of such period a final dividend 
of 6] per cent. payable about the end ef March, 1955, on the 15,000,000 Ordinary Shares now in issue. This, with the interim dividend of approximately 2.66 per cent. paid on 28ch 
june, 1954, on the 7,515,243 Ordinary Shares in issue at that time would represent the equivalent of 8 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary capital now in issue. 
5. With regard to the current financial year, the Directors consider that it is prudent to discount some of the favourable factors at present influencing ty including in particular 





the present high level of demand for steel and the prices obtaining on export sales; and they consider that £5,250,000 after charging depreciatio: re providing for taxation, 
is a conservative estimate of the profits of the Group attributable to the Parent Company on which to base their dividend poten. if the aie a the additional share and loan 
capital subscribed by the Agency were to be paid up in full immediately, there would, at present rates of taxation, fall to be deducted from this estimate (i) £450,000 for the full 
interest on the Unsecored Loan Stock, (ii) £2,280,000 for income tax at 9s. in the £ and profits tax at 24 per cent. and (iii) £206,250 for the full dividend on the Preference Shares. 
less income tax at 9s. in the £, with profits tax at 20 per cent. on the gross amount thereof, leaving a balance of £2,3 iS" 50 available for Ordinary dividend, together with profits 
tax Coreen, one Ee reserves. An Ordinary dividend of 8 per cent., less income tax at 9s. in the £, with profits tax at 20 per cent. on the gross amount thereof, would require 
the surn J 7 

Whilst it will be several years befoge the full benefit of the development programme will be felt, the Directors believe that the increased production and the greater operating 
efficiency which should result from its completion should substantially increase the gross profit earning capacity of the Group, and that, provided there is no unforeseen deterioration 
in trading conditions, this should offset the higher charges for depreciation and the interest on advances from Finance Corporation for Industry Limited which will fall to be pr ovided 
in later years. 


ies of the Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, Forms of Application and copies of the Notice issued by ths 
1979. 


A 
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Bank of England and dated !2th November, 1954, specifying the price at which 3 ct. T tock, tender btained from the 
: Genk of Bagiand, Loans OMica, 2 Gank Bulidings, Leadon, €.C.2, ond any of the iaceens of he bank of En ® the Montene of the Sa Ser foes the Head Offices 
i - and branches of the London Clearing Banks and of the Scottish Banks, danke in Northern Ireland, the Br named below and the Company. 
Care & WwW. G are a Ge Hoare & Co., 
nove 3., . reer hes 
12, Tokenhouse Yard, £.C.2. 2, Finch Lane, E.C.3, Py Crosby Square, E.C.3, 
: Panmure Gordon & Co., Rowe & Pitman, Joseph Fee Bes 
m 1, St. Michael's Alley, £.C.3. 43, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 1h Os “prond. Street, E62. 


all of The Stock Exchange, London, 


Registered Office: 
Zetland Road, Mi 


ees we ern wee ll 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


(AUSTRALIA'S CENTRAL BANK) 


COMMONWEALTH orwt ALT, COMMONWEALTH 
TRADING BANK ¥ z ® SAVINGS BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA co =. 4 OF AUSTRALIA 
(undertakes general tes (the largest Savings 


TT banking business) AP Bank in Australia) 
0 mae 
= SETTLE ie Ae 


Each of these Banks was established by the Australian 
Parliament and is guaranteed by the Commonwealth of 


| 
| 
Australia 


7 Combined Assets - £1,980,000,000 

3 O s! = Se il Bi 

sap Se [3 lz — ep =a ie 
2a a 


ee 


All classes of Banking and Exchange business conducted 
Branches throughout Australia and territories 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 


MONEY AT WORK balkheaees < seneeean pene 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY Rn eee 


The regular calls of the 


Home Service Insurance Man 
Seeas 


id h-needed | 
aaa ere in : 3 @) 6 | dB: 
PENSION SCHEME 


industry and commerce 


A 


es 


SOMETHING ‘NEW IN PENSION SCHEMES 
Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 


es sieiiineiinim | 4 ED 


PLANNED PENSIONS 


4 


PLANNED COST 
PARTICIPATION 


¥ * 
in the Society's prosperity 


j Bae 
on a =e a . j 
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“QUITY & LAW | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


i 
20, LINCOLN'S INN. FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SECURITY 
AND MORE 


What should you look for in an investment? 
First, security ... the safeguarding of your capital, 
without worry about fluctuations in value. Next? 
As good an income as possible, paid to you 
regularly. You get both—security asd more —in 
City Prudential Building Society. Your money earns 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
(EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT 


TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE) 


Interest accrues from the day of investment; and there are 
facilities for prompt withdrawal. An investment booklet will 
be sent to you on request. 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000 


17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, Telephone: City $323 
131/132 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 9581 





And at BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


ad 


—AND PROTECTS 





SELF ES TL A TS TT ST NS eS 


FREE. For news of industrial 
accidents and ways to avoid 


Quarterly Journal for Power 
users. Please write to Dept. 17. 
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What Vulcan 
say about it... 





| 

im Vy] 
them, ask us for “Vulcan” —a | u 
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e fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
j W. Ward Limited was held on Novem- 
nh in Sheffield. Mr H. W. Secker, 
hairman of the company), presided, 

the course of his report said: 
s is the first occasion on which | 
e pleasure to preside as your chairman, 
) d like to refer to the several changes 
ve taken place in the constitution of 
rd since the last annual general 


rds the end of 1953, Mr George 
.pressed his intention of relinquishing 
rmanship on December 31, 1953, and 
d accorded me the honour of electing 
1an of the company from January 1, 
\: the same time Mr George Wood 
ointed vice-president of the company, 
s vast knowledge and experience of 
nany’s business over more than 50 
till available to the board» During 
d of his chairmanship, records were 
h in turnover and profits, and as 
r I am naturally conscious of the 
idard which has been set me, but 
lence in the knowledge that I have 
hearted support of my colleagues 
ard, I am fortified in the task which 
7) idertaken. 
: rds the other changes, I am pleased 
{ the appointment of Mr Arnold 
1 assistant managing director. Mr 
1 record of long service with the 
nd was for many years our London 
He has been a director since 1941] 
a wide knowledge of the company’s 
) und of overseas trade. Similarly, 
velcome the appointment of Mr Rawson 
me. Stagg as a director. He has been a local 
tor since 1947 and is also a director of 
everal of our subsidiary companies. It is 
deep regret, however, that I refer to 
evere loss which we suffered in April 
) y the death of Mr Philip T. Ward at 
early age of 35. He was the only son 
our president, Mr Ashley S. Ward, and a 
nan of considerable ability and promise. 


— 


CAPITAL 


In May of this year powers were taken to 
rease the authorised share capital by 
1,800,000 and the issued share capital was 
reased by £1,100,000 by the capitalisation 

' £58,884 from capital reserve together with 
41,041,116 from general reserve, and the 
¢ of bonus shares to the ordinary share- 
o.ders in the ratio of one for one, the general 
crve being reduced from £1,700,000 to 
8,884 by such transfer. There remain 

00.000 unclassified shares of {£1 each 
tmssued. Im order to retain the same par- 
ipaung rights which the holders of 
iployees’ shares enjoyed before the bonus 
ue, we have made certain alterations in the 
Provisions governing such participation, and 
n addition we have provided for the gradual 
eduction of employees’ shares and their con- 
ersion into marketable second preference 
hares as and when certain conditions relating 
© thew ownership cease to exist. It will be 
bserved that under such provisions the 
tmployees’ shares have been reduced to 
/3,368, and the second ference shares 


lave been correspondi imoreased to 
521,993. . 







ACCOUNTS 


_ Before I proceed to my detailed review, I 
“nk it @ppropriate thet I should include a 


COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


MR H. W. SECKER ON SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


reference to the fact that your company 
gained the first annual award in the competi- 
tion, instituted by The Accountant for the 
best presented and most informative set of 
accounts issued during 1953, open to public 
companies whose shares are quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. The award took the form 
of a pair of silver sconces specially designed 
by Messrs Asprey and Company, which now 
grace our boardroom. The presentation was 
made in June, 1954, by the Lord Mayor of 
London and received on behalf of the com- 
pany by Mr Ashley S. Ward. 


We derive considerable satisfaction from 
the knowledge that our efforts to. provide 
shareholders with clear and informative 
statements of the company’s affairs have 
received independent recognition as con- 
forming with the highest standards of 
accounting practice. 


GROUP PROFITS AND TURNOVER 


Again there is a remarkable similarity 
between the results for the year under review 
and the immediate preceding years, the profits 
before taxation and exceptional income being 


£1,807,012 compared with £1,825,439 in’ 


1953, £1,846,868 in 1952 and £1,853,565 in 
1951, whilst the group turnover of close on 
£31 million is only slightly lower than the 
record figure attained in 1953. 


It is vety gratifying to be able to put such 
a consistent record before you, particularly 
so as, although it fias been a year - of 
activity, more normal and competitive 
market conditions have operated to reduce 
profit margins, 


TRADING ASPECTS 


Taking the parent company as a whole we 
maintained a high level of turnover during 
the first six months of the trading year to 
December 31, 1953, only slightly lower than 
that of the corresponding period in the 
previous year, but during the first three 
months of 1954 we experienced quite-a 
substantial falling off in enquiries and orders. 
followed by a gradual recovery in the final 
three months of the trading year to June 30, 
1954, and I am pleased to say that this rate 
of recovery has been maintained in the 
current three months subsequent to the date 
of these accounts, 


The excellent production figures of the iron 
and steel ihdustry call for a high consump- 
tion of all classes of scrap iron and steel, and 
this has resulted in an almost. unlimited 
demand for the supply of such material from 
the company’s scrap and shipbreaking yards. 
In certain areas our output has been restricted 
by labour shortage, but the introduction of 
additional plant and equipment combined 
with improved methods of handling, has 
enabled us to maintain cur position as the 
largest suppliers of scrap iron and steel in 
the country. So long as the iron and steel 
industry continues at its present high rate of 
production we can anticipate a cortinuing 
demand for scrap iron and steel, and whilst 
such conditions exist it is reasonable to 
assume that our activities as suppliers will 
continue at a high level. 


Apart from one or two minor exceptions 
the principal sections of the business have 
had a very satisfactory year. A high level of 
work continues on the construction of railway 
sidings, and our contractors’ plant depart- 
ment has benefited from the increased activity 


in the building trade. I am also pleased to 
record am improvement in trade in our 
machinery sections compared with the pre- 
vious year. We maintain very consistent 
results in our structural steelwork and erec- 
tion department, wagon building and repair- 
ing, and foundry supplies departments, and 
viewed in their entirety I am very well satis- 
fied with the results achieved by all sections 
of the parent company. 


In the aggregate, the profits of subsidiary 
companies have increased by approximately 
£50,000 compared with the previous year, 
and they have again made substantial 
comtributions to the parent company’s 
profits, in addition to increasing the carry 
forward of reserves and profits in their 
own accounts. 


_ The trading results of the principal sub- 
sidiary compamies have been very satisfactory 
with the exception of the iron and steel re- 
rolling companies which have experienced a 
reduction in both tonnage and profits. 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


It will be noted from the report and 
accounts that there have been certain changes 
in the lst of subsidiary companies. 


In March, 1954, we purchased the entire 
share capital of Eldon Hill Quarries Limited 
at Sparrowpit, Chapel-en-le-Frith, The 
quarry was opened up from virgin land about 
15 years ago and the face has been very 
carefully developed and is in good condition. 

stone és a carboniferous mountain lime- 
stone of the usual quality found in Derby- 
shire, being suitable as an aggregate fot 
roadstone, concrete coated macadam. 
The quarry is well situated for the Man- 
chester area, and for the Sheffield, Derby- 
shire and industrial areas lying to the east, 
The site contains very substantial reserves of 
stone, and planning permission extends to 
1997. In view of this acquisition and of other 
develo we had under consideration, 
we su uently accepted an offer for the 
entire share capital of The Drybrook Quarries 
Limited in Gloucestershire, and the profit 
this transaction has been added to Cupleal 
reserve. 


In the early months of this year our offer 
for the purchase of the preference and 
ordinary share capital of The Blaenavon 
Company Limited of Blaenavon, Monmouth- 
shire, was accepted by over 90 per cent in 
number and amount of the shareholders, 
This is &@ company which has been in 
existence for 75 years, and prior to coal 
nationalisation it combined collieries with 
production of steel ingots, castings, tyres, and 
the general engineering work on which it is 
now engaged. Although the company showed 
a loss for ms financial year to December 31, 
1953, immediately prior to our acquisi- 
tion, we had taken account of this 
factor in the price offered and we are 
satisfied thet the purchase has been made 
on a sound basis. 


As no accounts have been prepared since 
December 31, 1953, the figures relating to 
this company are not included in the con- 
solidation. 

Subsequent to June 30, 1954, we have 
purchased the entire share capital of Fredk. 
Town and Sons Ltd. of Halifax, to which 
you will probably have seen a_ recent 
reference in the financial columns of the 
press. This is an old-established family 
business. of machine tool manufacturers, 
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specialising in the manufacture of radial 
drilling machines. It has a high reputation in 
the trade, and we have handled its products 
for over 50 years, so that we have an intimate 
knowledge of the business, and we are satis- 
fied that it will prove a useful acquisition to 
our group of companies. 

During the year we have reorganised the 
capital structure of three of our subsidiary 
companies, with the object of bringing the 
issued share capital a step nearer into align- 
ment with the capital represented by the 
assets, and we have capitalised reserves in 
the aggregate of £270,000 by the issue of 
bonus shares. This is a purely internal 
matter, as the parent company has not in- 
creased the book value of its holdings in 
subsidiary companies, but it serves the pur- 
pose of giving a more realistic relationship 
between share capital and  profit-earning 
capacity. The effect of this operation in the 
consolidated balance sheet is to reduce the 
premium on acquisition of shares in sub- 
sidiary companies, and correspondingly to 
reduce the aggregate reserves. 


Through a policy of steady and controlled 
expansion by the acquisition of subsidiaries, 
in which we have invested over {1 million 
in the last ten years alone, we have a very 
strong combination of interests, and the 
aggregate going concern value of our sub- 
sidiaries has enhanced very considerably over 
the cost of acquisition as represented by the 
book value of £1,604,615, as shown in the 
parent company’s balance sheet. It will con- 
tinue to be our policy to extend our interests 
by further acquisitions, and while during the 
course of a year we have many such proposi- 
tiens submitted for our consideration, we do 
not consider purchase unless we are reason- 
ably satisfied that the business concerned 
will prove a solid and useful addition to our 
group. 


It is my firm belief that in certain classes 
of manufacture, the smaller operating unit 
with its attaching personal loyalties and 
traditions will continue to play a vital role 
in industry, for the skill and pride of the 
workmen will always be a materia! factor 
both in the quality and cost of manufacture. 
It is therefore our policy to retain as far as 
possible the local management and traditions 
and individuality of any family business we 
acquire, while encouraging and supporting 
it to the full with the resources of the parent 
company. In other words, we aim to combine 
the best features of small and large scale 
operations. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Our overseas section of the parent com- 
pany has been very active, and directors. and 
senior executives have visited many parts of 
the world to find new outlets and to survey 
the possibilities of opening up trade in other 
countries.’ There are many difficulties, how- 
ever, peculiar to the type of manufacture 
and commodity in which your group is con- 
cerned, quite apart from the increasing 
difficulty of maintaining competitive prices 
in the face of increasing costs of manufac- 
ture, while the distance from the markets is 
also a major problem. Despite all the known 
difficulties, however, we must maintain these 
regular contacts and connections in the field 
of international trade, as valuable knowledge 
and experience is gained of conditions and 
developments in overseas markets, and we 
must be ready to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for special transactions as they arise. 
Due primarily to import restrictions, our 
overseas subsidiaries have experienced rather 
a difficult year, but we hope that conditions 
will become more favourable for them during 
the coming year. I know that the manage- 
ment and staff in each of our foreign sub- 
sidiaries have worked extremely hard, and I 
hope that future results will show the im- 
provement which their labours .deserve. 


Their services to the group, however, are 
infinitely more valuable than the mere picture 
conveyed by their annual financial accounts. 


TAXATION 


In his review last year, my predecessor 
called for increases in the wear-and-tear 
allowances. We were given some benefit in 
the last budget in the form of investment 
allowances, but I still consider that much 
more help must be given to industry in this 
direction if we are to introduce the improve- 
ments in machinery and methods necessary 
to bring our costs to a competitive level in 
international trade. | am not unappreciative 
of the position as outlined recently by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but gradual 
and consistent reductions in the incidence of 
taxation to the limits of a safe governmental 
financial policy are a vital necessity if this 
country is to obtain its essential share of the 
export trade. The amount provided in your 
group of £1,024,699 out of profits of 
£1,813,189 is, to quote an Indian proverb, 
“ Like taking half a fowl for cooking—leaving 
the other half for laying eggs,” and if in- 
dustry is to comply with the exhortations to 
increase efficiency, then it must be allowed 
to retain more of its profits to provide the 
funds for capital improvements and develop- 
ments, 


BALANCE SHEET 


The total group assets approximate very 
closely to £14 million. The increase of 
approximately £120,000 in shares in sub- 
sidiary companies not consolidated relates to 
the acquisition of shares in the Blaenavon 
Co., Ltd., and the reduction in the excess of 
premiums over discounts on purchase of 
shares in subsidiary companies arises mainly 
from the capitalisation. of reserves in certain 
subsidiary companies, to which I have 
already referred. Corresponding to this re- 
duction, you will observe a reduction of a 
similar nature in the undistributed profits 
and reserves of subsidiaries. Stocks are only 
slightly lower than the previous year, but 
debtors are reduced by some £570,000, 
which is reflected in the increase in the aggre- 
gate of investments, tax reserve certificates, 
and cash at bank and on short term loan, 
compared with the previous year of £841,000. 
With current assets affording more than 
double the cover for current liabilities, the 
liquid position of the group is eminently 
satisfactory. 

As regards the balance sheet of the parent 
company, the increase in shares in subsidiary 
companies of £226,000 relates to the purchase 
of shares in Eldon Hill Quarries, Ltd., and 
The Blaenavon Co., Ltd., after deductions 
for the shares realised in Drybrook Quarries 
Ltd. The liquid position is quite gtrong, and 
investments readily realisable, together with 
tax reserve certificates, cash at bank and on 
short term loan, total £1,093,414 which 
should provide adequate finance for imme- 
diate requirements and future developments. 
We are retaining the provision for contingen- 
cies of £400,000, for, although the con- 
tingencies against which this was raised 
have in the main been determined, there 
are still some outstanding points to finalise, 
and it is probable that we will be able to 
deal with this amount in the next 
year’s accounts. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


The balance of profit available for appro- 
priation on the year is £530,376 which, with 
the balance brought forward from last year 
of £471,690 gives a total of £1,002,066. Divi- 
dends already- paid on preference and em- 
ployees’ shares, together with an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent per annum on the 
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ordinary share capital of £1,100 : 
to the increase) total £73,857. 900 (orice 


Last year the total ordinary 
20 per cent, which was supplem 


dividend Way 


iented 
payment of a bonus of 2} ae by the 


: cent out 
capital profits, to mark the company’s ae 
The rate of the final dividend for this vat 


has to be expressed in terms of the INCreaged 
capital of £2,200,000, so that on , 


basis the interim dividend paid “a ae 
rate of 2} per cent less tax. After pastry 
deliberation in which the present and future 
interests of shareholders have been gp. 
sidered, your board recommend the Payment 


of a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
10 per cent less tax, making a total of 11) 
per cent, less tax, on the capital as increased 
by the issue of bonus shares. In comparisog 
with the rate paid for the previous year oq 
the then capital, this represents an increay 
of 5 per cent per annum, less tax. | In line 
with this, we have provided for the payment 
of an increased bonus to workmen of th 
company. 


We propose a transfer to general reser 
of £341,116, bringing the total of that re. 
serve up to £1 million, which will leave th 
carry forward on profit and loss account g 
£459,563, compared with £471,690 brought 
in. 


EMPLOYEES 


The picture of a successful year which! 
have been able to present to you could not 
have been made without the whole-hearted 
efforts of directors, management, staff and 
workpeople alike, and I thank al! the mem- 
bers of the Ward group of companies for 
the manner in which they co-operate with 
energy and ability to overcome difficultis 
and to render the services on which the repv- 
tation and success of the group depends 
much, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I have indicated that so long as the iron 
and steel industry maintains its present rate 
of productivity, we can, as suppliers, like- 
wise anticipate our activities to continue at 
a high level, and also that most of our other 
main sections in the parent company will 
continue to be busily employed. Further 
more, as a goodly proportion of our invest- 
ments in subsidiary companies comes with 


a range of industry where demand, partict- 
larly in the home market, is likely to be on 
sustained level, the prospects in the imme 
diate future for the group as a whole ar 


reasonably good. There is, however, ! 
noticeable trend of increasing costs of pr0- 
duction in wages, supplies and services, and 
particularly in coal, power and carriage, 
which, in combination with keener compet- 
tive conditions, may result in the narrowing 
of -profit margins. Whilst, therefore, volum¢ 
activity should be reasonably well muaii- 
tained, there may well be some decline in the 
profit level during the coming year. The 
more distant future is somewhat difficult 1 
assess. Present trading conditions are fairly 
buoyant, and as a nation we are enjoying 4 
rising level of consumption which is most 
desirable, but we must not be lulled ea 
complacency. Rather must we face the har 
truth that we can only maintain a high mt 
of consumption and a good standard of living 
at home, by increasing our share of inte 
national trade, and with the resurgence | 
Germany and other former enemy countti® 
as competitors, this is going to be 4 m 
harder task in the future. It is up [0 ~ 
management, and the government of | 
day to combine in an all-out and sustait 
effort to achieve this objective.” 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends recommended declared. cs 
retiring directors were re-elected and audit 
re-appointed, 
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war development projects, and the establish- 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


£34 MILLION DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


STATEMENT BY SIR IVAN A. R. STEDEFORD, KBE 


A general upwards turn in trading in recent 
ynths, the completion of £34 million post- 


ent of a new research organisation, were 


reported by Sir Ivan Stedeford, KBE, chair- 
main of Tube Investments Limited in his 


nual statement circulated with the accounts 


«o stockholders on November 15th. The 


nual meeting will be held in Birmingham 


on December 8th. ° 


Sir Ivan said: The hard conditions of a 
vorid buyers’ market which set in some 2} 
years ago continued through most of the year 
under review, and the outcome of a further 

.’s work in terms of total profits is much 

same. They amounted, after deprecia- 

n, to £6,002,231 compared with £6,199,131 
for the previous year—a fall of £196,000 ; 
he true decline in trading profits is about 
£ 300,000. 

As early as May, 1952, the year when the 
orld’s buying fever was about at its height, 
nd T.1’s results were breaking almost every 

record, it was clear to us that the inevitable 
reaction was already setting in, and that it 
would be neither brief nor mild. We were 
mong the first to be hit by the recession, 
and by one of those inverted spins of fortune 
we have been among the last to recover. 
For over two years, we waged a defensive 
ction in which margins were assailed by 
falling orders, rising costs and mounting 
competition. However, there is cause for 
satisfaction in the fact that we have come 
ough this testing experience in good shape. 
This was made possible by the measures 
taken to strengthen our defences in the 
modernisation of our factories and the acqui- 
sition of new companies complementary to 
our general manufacturing pattern. The 
expenditure involved has amounted to some 
£34 million, of which £27 million was found 
from so-called “retained profits.” In the 
year covered by this report, £5,800,000 was 
paid for Round Oak Steel Works Limited, 
and {4 million went on works re-equipment 
and expansion. Such deployment of our 
resources, aS occasion has warranted, has 
been the mainspring of our policy since 
the war, and to it we owe our inherent 
financial strength. Stockholders capital of 
£7; million invested in the Company is now 
flanked by reserves nearly five times as great. 
I'he heavy cash transactions of recent months 
have reduced our liquidity for the time 
being, but, judging by present trends, your 
Board does not consider that additional 


permanent capital will be required in the 
near future. 





ALUMINIUM PRICE FACTOR 


Good progress has been made towards 
bringing our new rolling mills in South 
Wales to a state of operational efficiency, and 
the last phase of plant development there is 
nearing completion. This includes the trans- 
fer of the hand-operated mills from Reynolds 
Rolling Mills, of Oldbury. Demand for 
extruded products and tubes has been well 
maintained and additional capacity for these 
is planned at our works at Redditch. During 
the year, we acquired the outside interests 
in Reynolds Rolling Mills and the South 
Wales Aluminium Company Limited, and 


these two companies became wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, 


The technical and practical advantages of 
aluminium and aluminium alloys for a wide 
range of products remain unchallenged. 
British methods of production and fabrica- 


tion are unrivalled, but the high cost of raw 
materials continues to hamper progress. We 
consider that if primary aluminium were 
less expensive it would be to everybody’s 
benefit in the long run, for markets over 
here have been lost to cheaper, though less 
suitable, substitutes. There has been a 
marked improvement in demand in recent 
weeks, but this came too late to make its 
full impact on the year’s results. These 
again showed a loss which has been absorbed 
by the Group. 


BICYCLE SALES UP 


The repeal of hire purchase restrictions 
had a stimulating effect on the sales of 
bicycles in the home market. This was all the 
more welcome as it took place at a time 
when the trade normally expects to be quict. 
Both orders and output have since increased 
at a satisfying rate. This, however, has not 
reduced by a single machine the number of 
bicycles we are sending overseas, for export 
sales, which take 75% of our output, have 
also improved. The repeal occurred too 
near the end of our financial year to help 
our results; nevertheless, despite an 
inclement summer, the results of the Cycle 
Division (which includes the Hercules, 
Phillips, Norman, Armstrong and Dunelt 
bicycles and Brampton cycle components) 
showed a satisfactory improvement over those 
of the previous year. 


BRIGHT ELECTRICAL PROSPECTS 


After a long series of setbacks, it is a 
welcome change for manufacturers of 
domestic electrical appliances to be able to 
report a new and refreshing spirit in the 
industry. With adequate supplies of elec- 
tricity available, housewives have been able 
to give fuller expression to their preference 
for this form of power and heat, and sales of 
our Creda electric cookers and water heaters 
were more than doubled during the year. 
Competition in industrial electrical equip- 
ment has intensified, but the volume of our 
sales has been maintained. Our ranges of 
switch and fuse gear and switch assemblies 
have been extended, and trade in plastic- 
covered electric cables has justified plans for 
increasing our productive capacity. Although 
the Mersey Cable Works is not a member of 
a cable manufacturers’ association, it has 
suffered from the confusion which has pre- 
vailed in the industry following the report of 
the Monopolies Commission, and which has 
led to severe price cutting. The company 
has maintained its volume of sales, but, it 
ended the year with a trading result well 
below any reasonable expectation. 


NEW TUBE PLANTS STARTED UP 


During the first half of the year current 
orders for most classes of engineering tubes 
were at low levels, largely due to a general 
policy of customers of reducing the stocks 
they had accumulated during the time of 
short supply. This process appeared to have 
run its course by the turn of the year, since 
when there has been a progressive improve- 
ment. It can be said that the Tube Division 
had a satisfactory year’s trading, with the 
outlook at the end much brighter than at the 
beginning. The two new hot mills installed 
at Wednesfield, in Staffordshire, and Desford, 
in Leicestershire, at a cost of over £4 million, 
for the manufacture of bearing and other 
high duty tubes, came into operation towards 
the end of our year, but not in time to make 
a favourable contribution to the year’s results. 





We continue to expand our range of tubular 
products, and the fabrication of new metals 
engages our particular interest. 


Supplies of tube steel did not limit our 
tube output during the year, but this is an 
eventuality with which we may again be faced 
in the near future. This prospect re-empha- 
sizes the vital considerations which impelled 
us to acquire the Round Oak Steel Works last 
year. The company has already supplied 
small sample batches of tube steel billets of 
encouraging quality. It will, however, be 
some eighteen months or two years before 
supplies in any quantity will be available 
from this source, depending upon the com- 
pletion of a £14 million development scheme 
now in hand. 


The Engineering Division, has had an 
encouraging year. A wide market is being 
provided for the New Conveyor Company 
by the increasing mechanisation of the 
movement of materials and production lines. 
Plans for an expansion of the company’s pro- 
ductive capacity are in hand. Demand for 
the lighter range of machine tools made by 
Brookes (Oldbury) Limited has also been 
well maintained. 


In the heavier grade, W. H. A. Robertson 
& Company Limited have encountered strong 
competition from German and American 
manufacturers, The ability to offer extended 
terms of payment has assumed increased 
importance, and in this the financial backing 
of T.I. has been a significant factor. The 
company has set up a department for the 
design and sale of tube-making plant. The 
remaining companies in the Engineering and 
General Divisions stood their ground well. 


For some time, one of your companies 
has been producing specialised tubes and 
parts from a new plastic material with a high 
resistance to heat and total r¢sistanée to acids 
and alkalis; and another, is marketing 
thermoplastic electrical cables. This experi- 
ence with plastics has led to further research, 
and, as a result, a new company—T-_I. 
Plastics Limited—has been formed to manu- 
facture a wide range of plastic tubes, particu- 
larly those which we are at present supply- 
ing in metals of various kinds. Significant 
progress has already been made in the 
development of a fibre-resin tube of out- 
standing strength, for which additional plant 
of our own design and manufacture is now 
being installed. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


The adjustments in the American economy 
had repercussions in Canada, and led to some 
reduction in the output and prices of Stan- 
dard Tube and T.I. Limited ; nevertheless, 
the company’s results were eminently satis- 
factory. Since our association with this com- 
pany our exports to Canada have increased 
fourfold. Of all T-.I.’s investments in the 
Commonwealth, none exceeds in amount or 
interest our investment in the Union of South 
Africa. This past year has been mainly one 
of consolidation, and I am able to report that 
all of our undertakings there have now 
reached a profit earning stage. 


The steady development of our associated 
company in India, T.I. Cycles of India 
Limited, reflects credit on all concerned. 
The company is already operating at a very 
satisfactory profit. We have had it in mind 
for some time that we would put down a 
factory in India for the production, and 
fabrication and manipulation of electric 
resistance welded steel tubing. Our plans 
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for doing this, in association with our Indian 
colleagues, were well advanced during their 
recent visits. Tubemakers of Australia 
Limited has continued to expand its busi- 
ness, with very satisfactory results ; and the 
confidence I have frequently expressed in the 
handling of our Argentine investment by 
FACA Mauricio Silbert, .S.A., has again 
been fully justified by the year’s trading. 


The Group’s direct exports represented a 
slight increase in value over the previous 
year. We estimate that in volume our 
exports closely approached those of two 
years ago, when the record figure of over 
£20 million was achieved. The Common- 
wealth took the major share of our overseas 
shipments, but our despatches to the U.S.A. 
and Canada were increased by over 50 per 
cent and -30 per cent respectively. 


NEW RESEARCH ORGANISATION 


Our Department of Development and 
Research celebrated its 25th anniversary a 
few months ago, and, to mark the occasion, 
organised an impressive demonstration of its 
scientific contribution towards the develop- 
-ment and improvement of T-.I.’s products 
and processes. An additional T.I. research 
centre is in the course of being established 
in premises recently acquired for the 
purpose at Hinxton Hall, near Cambridge. 
A team of eminent scientists is being 
recruited, and we are fortunate in having 
secured the help of Dr F. P. Bowden, of 
Cambridge University, as our consultant in 
pure scientific research. 


THE “UNCOMMON MAN” 


Industry is today placing greater emphasis 
than ever before on better education and 
technical training. The demand for 
scientists and technicians of almost every 
grade already greatly exceeds the supply, 
and this at a time when our requirements 
are rapidly mounting. One of the factors 
contributing to this situation may be the 
dearth of teachers of science and mathe- 
matics in the schools. At the same time, the 
tendency persists amiong teachers and parents 
to channel the brighter children towards 
the “white collar” vocations. The variety 
of office jobs may have served the young 
people of past generations well enough, but 
it must be questioned whether adequate 
opportunities are likely to be found among 
them for the coming generation. Mechanisa- 
tion is rapidly spreading throughout the 
offices, and this envisages a dwindling office 
population in the years to come: 


Electronic and other complicated labour- 
saving machines and equipment will be 
increasingly employed in our factories, and 
the premium they will place on technical 
qualifications and skill must in the long 
run have a fundamental effect on the present 
methods of assessing wage rates. This 
will, I believe, call for a greater differentia- 
tion in wages than now exists. Ours may 
be known as the age of the “common man,” 
but, in our zeal to do him well, are we not 
in danger of giving the “ uncommon man” 
a raw deal ? 


The trade barometer seems to be set just 


now at “Fair,” although squalls must be ~ 


expected where the fight for world markets is 
most closely joined. TI. moves forward to 
this time of brighter opportunity with an 
assurance based on modern equipment, up- 
to-date methods, good personnel and a wide 
variety of manufactures the world can do 
with. Unpredictable though the course of 
world trade is, I feel there are solid grounds 
for our looking to the current year in a spirit 
of cheerful confidence. With this outlook, 
your directors are pleased to recommend a 
final dividend of 10 per cent, which, with the 
interim dividend of 74 per-cent already paid, 
makes.a total rate for the year of 174 per 
cent, compared with 15 per cent in the 
previous year. 


KAMUNTING TIN 
DREDGING 


MR JACK ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Kamunting Tin Dredging, Limited, was held 
on November 16th at 55-61, Moorgate, 
London, E.C., Mr Jack Addinsell (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
for the year ended March 31, 1954, which 
had been circulated with the report and 
accounts and was taken as read: 


In March of this year, to the regret of all 
his colleagues, Mr E. V. Pearce decided to 
resign from the board as he felt that he 
should relinquish some of his work. Mr. 
Pearce, who has been a director of your 
company for nearly a quarter of a century 
and was your chairman for the five difficult 
years following the second World War, ren- 
dered this company invaluable service. He 
had a lifelong experience and unrivalled 
knowledge of the tin industry. 

We are most fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr Clifford Waite to succeed him. 
I am sure that Mr Waite’s long and intimate 
association with the tin industry will be most 
helpful to us all. 


Shareholders will see from the report and 
accounts that the gross proceeds of the sale 
of tin fell from £1,367,185 in 1952/53 io 
£642,466 in 1953-54. The factors contri- 
buting to this fall are (1) the drop in the 
average price received for our production 
which was £640 per ton metal as against £934 
in the previous~year and (2) the fall in pro- 
duction from 1,979 tons in 1952/53 to 1,377 
tons in the period under review. 


In my_statement to shareholders last year 
I drew their attention to the fact that both 
these conditions must affect this year’s results. 
The price of tin metal has since recovered 
to the extent of about £90 a ton and is fairly 
steady at around £730. In regard to produc- 
tion, the No. 1 dredge which closed down in 
April, 1953, was mainly responsible for the 
fall in output from our Malayan properties 
while the two Pangnga dredges are still in 
course of reconstruction at the new Bangtoe 
property and we expect the first one to com- 
merice operations early in 1955. The second 
one should be ready to work a year later. 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profits after taxation were down 
from £222,815 to £83,134 but in recom- 
mending a final dividend of 124 per cent, and 
drawing to a certain extent on the carry 
forward your directors have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that: the period under 
review was a transitional one during which 


the two Pangnga dredges were out of com- 
mission. 


Your directors have considered it prudent 
to appropriate a further sum of £25,000 to 
transfer of dredges reserve and expect that 
the figure of £300,000 at which this reserve 
now stands, together with the contingencies 
reserve of £215,000, will be sufficient to 
cover the remaining outlay on the work 
envisaged. 


Our Malayan war damage claim was 
settled during the year by a final payment of 
£26,838 out of which the balance of the 
Malayan Government Rehabilitation advance 
was repaid. The final payment represented 
15.4 per cent of the award and together with 
the interim payments previously received 
made a total distribution of 90.4 per cent of 
the award. 


With regard to operations, the Technical 
Managers’ report gives full information. We 
are again indebted to the staff and 
ment for results which, in the circumstances, 
are not unsatisfactory. 
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The security position in Malay) js ¢ 
but unHappily full precautions sti!! haye oe 
taken agaimst terrorist attack. As far as 
Thailand is concerned, it is very »ALisfactory 
to learn of the signing of the SEATO Pact 
which should tend to improve 


ibility I 

that area. 7. 
The report and accounts were un :nimously 
adopted and the final dividend o 124 per 


cent, less tax, making a total of 17) per cen: 
less tax, for the year, was approved. ; 
The retiring directors, Mr Clifford Wai: 
and Mr Jack Addinsell, were re-elected, and 
the other formal business having been duly 
transacted, the proceedings term nuited, 





ALLIED BAKERIIS 


CONTINUALLY INCREASING 
ACTIVITIES 


The nineteenth annual genera! meeting of 
Allied Bakeries Limited, was he!d on Novem. 
ber 17th, at the May Fair Hote!, London, 


The chairman, Mr Garfield Weston, said: 
We have everywhere in Australia a most 
excellent team of executives, ‘horoyghly 
capable in their management duties and 
energetic in their approach to every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself. In South Africa, 
too, all our subsidiary compinies are 
making satisfactory progress and the biscuit 
plant at Springs is going ahead very well 
Our overseas investments are having an in- 
creasing effect on our consolidated trading 
position, 

The results before us today ire closely 
equivalent to last year when 4 new high 
record in the earnings of our company was 
reached. 

The trend of operating costs has once again 
been upward, but has been effectively con- 
trolled by the greater efficiency 0! our pro- 
duction units and by a close attention to 
operative efficiency by the management ol 


each of our subsidiary companics. Toul 
revenue at £5,686,000 is £42,000 lower than 
last year. 


A deduction of £1,115,000 for deprecia- 
tion, which is £108,000 more thin a yeat 
ago, is.a very large sum, but is 2 reflection 
of the enormous sums ploughed back out 
of profits, which have enabled us to ‘maintain 
our profits so well. 


Taxation at £2,607,000 represents 4 saving 
of £273,000, due mainly to the cess.tion o 
Excess Profits Levy at 31st December, last. 
It is to be hoped that Industry may ec givea 
some additional share in the National pros- 

rity by a lessening of the burden o/ Income 
Tax and Profits Tax. Ordinary <ividends 
equivalent to 22} per cent on the (Ordinary 
capital before the bonus issue compre wil 
15 per cent paid in respect of the previous 
year. 

The consolidated balance shee! shows, 
after the capitalisation of £1,398,0)0 from 
general reserve, a total of all reserves © 
excess of £4 million. The excess 0! current 
assets over current liabilities of {°..)48,00 
enables us to look into the future with com 
fidence in the knowledge that we shall b 
able to take advantage of whatever oppor 
tunities for development which may ans; 
Fixed assets have risen to £9,589,0 - 
goodwill is only £500,000. Our baliaces 
cash at £1,878,000 put your comp::y §" 
position of very great strength. 

The current year’s trading is so f° sat 
factory, but I am sure you would no‘ expect 
me to forecast the future. | 

The chairman concluded by theses 

one of the for the magni 
cent effort which ‘been required to prem 
duce the results. The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


‘ORD AIRLIE ON RECORD TOTAL 
OF RESOURCES 


(he Annual Court of Proprietors of The 
tish Linen Bank was held on Novem- 

16th in the Head Office of the Bank in 
nburgh. The Governor, The Right 
nourable The Earl of Airlie, KT, presided. 


: The following is an extract from Lord 
rlie’s speech: From the enlarged resources 
: our disposal, and from opportunities to 
i eploy them to better advantage, we have 
n enabled to earn a substantially higher 
Hy et profit, despite the persistently upward 
trend of our operating costs. The net profit 
the year amounted to £292,368, an 
crease Of some £42,000 on the previous 
irs figure. I think you will agree that this 
ilt is very satisfactory, and reflects great 
credit upon our excellent staff. 


Adding the year’s profit to the balance of 

F {192,401 brought in from last year gives a 

3 | of £484,769, out of which the sum of 

55,000 has already been applied in payment 

, dividend for the half-year to March 31st 

at the rate of 16% per annum, less 

: come tax. The amount available for distri- 

2 bution at this time is thus left at £429,769. 

It is now proposed to devote £68,750 in pay- 

ment of a dividend for the second half of 

he year at the rate of 10% actual, less income 

tax, making a total distribution for the year 

18°. less tax. Your directors take particu- 

r pleasure in making this recommendation, 
dest although the increase is. 


F Your approval is also sought for transfers 
i of £85,750 to Staff Pension Fund and 
& 000 to Contingency Account, leaving the 


to be carried forward {£200,269—an 
ease Of £7,868 on last year’s figure. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


furning now to the Balance Sheet, it will 

observed that there has been a rise of 

. {687,000 in the Note Circulation § to 

| fe 410,862,000. Deposits at £87,444,000 are 

— ip by £3,859,000 on the figure of a year ago. 

me Acceptances, &c, on account of customers 
how a modest increase at £5,244,000. 


_— Under Assets, cash, cheques, short money 


1 # nd Treasury Bills aggregate £32,942,267 (an 
ri =  ncrease of £2,848,355), and show a ratio of 
2 fae 235% to Deposits and Notes in Circulation. 


[he book value of our Investments at 
_— £46,320,000 shows a fall of £1,660,000. 
3 British Government Securities, which form 
the main item, consist entirely of stocks 
redeemable at fixed dates and are again 
ncluded at under cost and below redemption 
price. Their market value is in excess of 
the figure at which they appear in the 

ds Balance Sheet. 
h oe A gratifying rise has occurred in our 
oa Advances. which,. at £22 million, are 
; 43,328,000 higher than a year ago. The 
progressive release of commodities from 
Government control has played some part in 


ym affording us greater opportunities to grant 
i seasonal accommodation, and we welcome 
a this, especially as evidence is not lacking that 
0 consumers stand to benefit from the restora- 
yn- ton to trade of normal competitive condi- 
be bons. I am glad to say that the quality of 
or- our Advances is well maintained. Bankers 
se. are the servants of the public and, subject 
nd to the dictates of reasonable prudence and 
9 within the framework of the responsibilities 
na placed upon us by the Authorities, we in 
this Bank shall continue our endeavours. to 
~ render all the assistance in our power to 
vect Our customers. 
Compared with the previous Balance Sheet, 
- the total of our resources is up by £4,800,000 
rifi- at fully £1074 million, and this consti- 
ae tutes a record in the Bank’s long history. 
i 





The Report was adopted. 





EASTWOODS LIMITED 


COMPANY’S BEST YEAR 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Eastwoods Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 18th in London, Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, Bt, presiding. 


Mr G. W. A. Miller, FCIS (chairman and 
managing director) is now convalescing after 
his recent illness, and his speech, from which 


the following are extracts, was read to the 
stockholders : 


The year under review was the best in 
the long history of the company and com- 
pared with the results of the year ended 
March, 1953, the trading profits of the group 
increased by no less than £158,000 to a 
total of £883,000. 


The net profit of Eastwoods Limited, after 
making all provisions, including taxation, 
amounted to £202,000, which is about half 
the amount which the group as a whole has 
had to put aside to satisfy the demands of 
the Exchequer. The sum of £50,000 has 
been transferred to general reserve as before, 
raising the total to £450,000 and it is pro- 
poséd to pay a final dividend of 124 per cent, 
making a total of 174 per cent on the ordi- 
nary stock in respect of the twelve months 
ended March, 1954. 


The totals of the balance sheet show assets 
at March, 1954, amounting to nearly £5 
million and capital commitments were then 
estimated at £500,000, so that by now the 
£5 million mark has been passed by a sub- 
stantial margin. 


For the tenth year in succession the 
group’s total production and _ deliveries 
were well in excess of all previous 
records and the sales turnover was the 
highest yet achieved. 


The products from our 20 works and the 
distribution organisation operating from our- 
50 depots continue to play an important part 
in rebuilding the war-damaged cities, and 
Eastwoods makes an increasingly valuable 
contribution to the housing, defence and 
industrial development programme through- 
out the country. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


The planning situation still gives the 
extractive industries in which Eastwoods are 
concerned, occasion for the most serious mis- 
givings. Ever since the passing of the 1947 
Act, all those dependent on the extraction 
of minerals from their raw materials have 
been seriously hampered and delayed, and 
some of the company’s works are, even now, 
still without adequate consented lands to 
support the capital tied up in factory build- 
ings and plant. 


Our own transport fleet has been 
maintained and extended by the expendi- 
ture of a further £150,000 on new 
vehicles during the twelve months ended 
March, 1954. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has fore- 
cast the doubling of the standard of living 
over the next decade provided sensible and 
sound policies are adopted, and undoubtedly 
among the ‘irst essentials in this process of 
increasing production, of each and every sort 
of commodity, must be ranked better hous- 
ing, more factories and improved means of 
communication. 


The immediate demand for Eastwoods 

oducts is greater than we can supply and 
it seems probable that an expanding economy 
will progressively require more and more 
bhilding materials, in step with the increasing 
manufacturing capacity of the industry. e 
are looking to the future with every confi- 
dence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FOLLAND AIRCRAFT 
LIMITED 


MR C. L. HILL ON THE 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Folland Aircraft Ltd. was held on Novem- 
ber 17th at Hamble, Southampton, Mr. 
C. L. Hitz, the Chairman, presiding. The 
following are extracts from his circulated 
wee for the year ended June 30, 
1954: 


I begin this report on a sad note because, 
since our last meeting, we have lost Mr. 
Folland, who died after a long illness on 
the 5th September. Mr. Folland, whose name 
the Company bears, was our Managing 
Director from 1937 to 1951, and he was 
succeeded by Mr. Petter. Despite his failing 
health, he continued to take a great interest 
in the Company, and remained a member of 
the Board until his death. 


In February this year, Sir Raymond 
Quilter, Bt., joined the Board of this Com- 
pany at our request. Sir Raymond has exten- 
sive associations with the Aircraft and Para- 
chute industries, and his experience should 
be of incalculable value to your Company. 


The past year has probably been the most 
momentous and significant in the Company’s 
history. Thanks to Mr. Petter’s persistent 
efforts, his conception of a light fighter has 
given birth to what has come to be known 
as the Light Fighter philosophy. 


Mr. Petter’s version of the Light Fighter 
‘we have called the Gnat, but it has been con- 
structed in its prototype form powered by 
Siddeley Motors’ Viper engine of 1,640 Ib. 
thrust, which we have named the Midge to 
distinguish it from the Gnat which will be 
fitted with a Bristol Orpheus engine of 
4,000-5,000 Ib. thrust. The Midge was flown 
at the SBAC Display at Farnborough early 
in September and proved to be the success 
of the Show. 


SALES 


To all intents and purposes, our turnover 
figure at £2,419,659 equalled the preceding 
year’s peak of £2,465,923. It should be borne 
in mind that these Turnover figures would 
be greatly enhanced if we were supplying our 
own material. 


ORDERS IN HAND 


The value of orders in hand constitutes 
approximately one year’s output at the 
present time. We are still manufacturing 
Wings for all Marks of the Venom machine 
and in particular we hold very substantial 
orders for Folding Wings for the Naval ver- 
sion. From Hawkers, we have substantial 
orders for Tailplanes for the Hunter machine. 
We are performing a large contract for the 
manufacture of engine nacelles for the Bristol 
Britannia, and we also hold substantial orders 
from the Ministry of Supply for a variety of 
work, 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit earned before taxation amounts 
to £144,821 compared with £195,758 last 
year. A 5 per cent. Interim Dividend has 
already been paid on the then Share Capital 
of £300,000 and your Board has decided to 
recommend that a 7} per cent. Final Divi- 
dend on the adjusted capital of £500,000 be 
paid for the year ended June 30, 1954. 


The Current Assets have increased by 
£92,960 and are now £1,005,603. Current 
liabilities have increased at the same time by 
a little over £100,000. The Current Assets 
«now exceed the Current Liabilities by 
£443,941, nearly the Capital of the Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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KOLAR GOLD MINING 
COMPANIES 


(Mysore, Champion Reef, Ooregum, 
Nundydroog) 


At the Annual General Meetings of the 
above named companies and at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Ooregum 
Company, held at Oorgaum, Mysore State, 
on llth November, 1954, Mr. Arthur H. E. 
Taylor, Vice-Chairman, presided. The 
results and accounts for the year ended 31st 
Dec., 1953, were considered. The following 
dividends have been paid: Mysore 4}%, 
Champion Reef Nil, Ooregum Nil, Nundy- 
droog 44 


The decline in production of the Champion 
Reef Cormpany’s subsidiary, the Champion 
Reef KGF Company, during 1953 coupled 
with the lower price received for gold 
resulted in the big reduction in the KGF 
Company’s revenue and the fall in profits 
for that year in consequence of which the 
directors of that company were unable to 
recommend a dividend. For this reason the 
directors of the Champion Reef Company 
were unable to make any distribution for the 
year 1953 being the first year since 1924 for 
which no dividend has been declared. The 
Chairman expressed the hope that the 
promise of better financial results of the KGF 
Company for the current year would enable 
dividend payments to be resumed. 


The Ooregum KGF Company hoped to 
complete the clean-up by the end of March 
next when consideration would be given to 
putting the KGF Company into liquidation. 
While it was apparent that the Ooregum 
KGF Company would have a surplus of 
assets over liabilities it was still not possible 
to give an estimate of what would be receiv- 
able by the Ooregum Holding Company on 
the liquidation of the KGF Company. At 
the extraordinary general meeting held after 
the annual general meeting a special resolu- 
tion to put the company into voluntary 
liquidation and to appo:nt a liquidator was 
duly passed. 


At each of the meetings of the Mysore, 
Champion Reef and Nundydroog Companies 
the Chairman expressed pleasure in report- 
ing that the production of the respective 
KGF Company for the first 10 months of 
1954 compared favourably with the produc- 
tion during the corresponding period in the 
previous year. Unfortunately, as a result of 
a fire which broke out in the Nundydroog 
Mine on 27th September, 1954, output from 
that mine since that date had been affected. 


At the meeting of the Mysore Company, 
Mr Taylor said that the expectation that 
the KGF Company would be able to dispense 
with the financial support of this company 
in the early part of 1954 had been realised. 
The necessary steps preliminary to liquida- 
tion and distribution of assets were begun 
early this year and the Exchange Control 
Authority in India had given consent to the 
Company’s proposal to distribute the shares 
of the KGF Company to the stockholders of 
this Company. The Chairman said that the 
directors will proceed with liquidation as 
soon as they are satisfied that stockholders’ 
interests have been protected and will spare 
no efforts to achieve this. 


At the meeting of the Nundydroog Com- 
pany Mr Taylor said that the Nundydroog 
KGF Company's financial position was 
steadily improving and as soon as the direc- 
tors were satisfied that they could do so 
without jeopardising the position of the KGF 
Company, proposals will be placed before the 
shareholders to put this company into 
liquidation. 


The report and accounts for the four 
Companies were adopted. 


HAROLD WESLEY 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper 
Products) 


RESULTS MAINTAINED 


The eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Harold Wesley Limited was held 
on November 16th in London, Mr Percy 
Day-Winter (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year ended June 
30, 1954: 


During the period under review it was 
difficult to attain the volume of sales of the 
previous year, which included a considerable 
quantity of Coronation goods. However, 
apart from that special merchandise, turnover 
this vear exceeded that of the year preceding. 
In addition. business was highly competitive 
and it was not always possible to recover 
the small increases in price of _ certain 
qualities of paper and the additional cost of 
wages and expenses. As a result the net 
profit for the year showed a slight reduction. 


Paper mills are fully occupied and prices 
of raw materials appear to be reasonably 
stable. However, your directors deem it 
prudent to keep the stock depreciation reserve 
of £20,000 


The volume of export sales was maintained 
during the year and while some markets 
abroad were restricted, increased business 
was attained elsewhere, particularly in 
Canada. 

Your directors held hopes last year that 
the company’s subsidiary, Wesley and Clark 
Engineering Company Limited, would have 
a good year. Further development and 
experimental work was required, however, 
and the cost of this has been borne in the 
year under review, resulting in a small loss 
being made by that company. 


At the present time our factories in 
London and Burton-on-Trent are fully 
employed and overtime and double shift 
work is in operation. The necessity for 
additional capacity and storage space at 
Burton has been felt for some time and a 
further factory building is in course of 
erection. 

The report was adopted and the final 
dividend of 14 per cent making 23 per cent 
for the year, was approved. 





VITAMINS LIMITED 


RECORD YEAR PROFITS PLOUGHED 
BACK 


At the annual general meeting of Vitamins 
Limited, held recently in London, the chair- 
man, Mr H. C. H. Graves, said that group 
trading profit (which included their importaat 
agricultural side) for 1953/54 at £87,123 
compared with £63,451 in the previous year 
and was £23,368 ahead of their previous 
record (£63,755). Their trading balance 
had been struck after providing £41,702 
for depreciation as against £32,835 last 
year. Taxation absorbed £45,827 against 
£36,603. 


Notwithstanding the increase in the level 
of profits the board was recommending 4 
dividend at the same rate as last year. This 
left available for transfer to reserve, or for 
increasing the carry forward, £18,475. 


Dealing with one of their preparations, so 
well known to doctors and to the public, Mr 
Graves reminded the meeting that they still 
heard many complaints these days of a feeling 
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of frustration or of undue fatigue or of he; 

under pzr. They still heard of iene 
children or of infants who did not grow 3; 
quickly as they should. The NHS would 
treat them and us if we actually became il, 
but what about when they were not jj] but 
just below par ? It was in that twilight Stage 
that stage of betwixt and between, that most 
dramatic benefits could be found from the 
steady use of Bemax. How different many gf 
the frustrated and listless would be op 
Bemax. If, like some recipes, Bemax were 
unpleasant and not easy of acceptance he 
could understand there being abstainer 
from its use, but, on the contrary, it was 
possible to take it in so many ways—with 
milk or fruit juice, in soup or sprinkled og 
cereal foods—that he found it incredible tha 
anyone who had the opportunity should fail 
to give it a trial, and still more incredible ty 
think that in these enlightened days anyone 
could be found to deny their children jt, 
benefits. ° 


In particular, the new chocolate-flavoured 
Bemax—which had been proved on large. 
scale trials to be highly acceptable to children 
—removed the last possible objection to uy 
use. 


With the risk of an influenza epidemic in 
the offing it was vital that the nation should 
build up its resistance in time. Bemax wa 
ideal for the purpose. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


FABRIQUE NATIONALE 
D’ARMES DE 
GUERRE 


HERSTAL-LEZ-LIEGE, BELGIUM 


(Manufacturers of Armaments, Jet 
Engines and Motor Vehicles) 


The annual general meeting of th 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre was 
held on 28 October, 1954, and the following 
is a summary of the report presented oj 
the Board: 


During the financial year ended 30 June 
last, the Company’s progress in post- 
war recovery during the preceding [out 
years continued, although boom_ condi- 
tions no longer prevailed. Turnover 
figures showed a slight advance on the 
previous year, and profits rose in propor- 
tion, as the average pro“t margin had 
remained stable. 


The amount of business in hand, however, 
was not equally shared by all departments. 
The flow of new orders was greatly 
reduced, and a further reduction in the 
labour force during the coming year 
seemed inevitable. The reconstruction 
programme continued on_ schedule, with 
capital expenditure totalling Frs.97.5m, 
and the Company’s plant was now more 
efficient .:an ever before. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Gross profits for the year amounted. 18 
Frs.348,987,288.12. Appropriations compris 
Frs.144,019,564.66 to general expens¢s = 
Frs.131,944,189.90 to depreciation, and left 
a net profit of Frs.73,578,948.91. The amount 
available for distribution, including 4 bola 
of Frs.350,625.35 brought forward, totalle 
Frs.73,929,574.26. 


It was proposed to distribute dividends 
amounting to Frs.63m., that is, Frs.300 pet 
share, and to carry forward a balance © 
Frs.2,508,691.33. 


The accounts and the proposals put for- 
ward by the Board were dened. 
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NEEPSEND STEEL AND 
rOOL CORPORATION 


thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
1is company was held on November 
at Sheffield, Sir Stuart C. Goodwin, 
\airman) presiding. 


following is an extract from the 
1an’s circulated statement : 


ent assets of the whole group amount 
198.619 against current liabilities and 
of £507,585, showing an assets 
f £2,491,034. It will be seen that 
end group of companies is in a 
nd financial position. The trading 
before taxation have amounted to 
) as against £920,266. After pro- 
for transfer to general reserve and 
osed dividends and bonus, the carry 
£1,410,048 against £1,238,699. 
dend and bonus on the ordinary 
epresents a distribution of approxi- 
43 per cent, free of tax on the 
employed in the Neepsend group 
vanies. It will be observed that 
ther acquisitions have taken place 
the year under review. 
1e last bonus issue on October 18, 
» company has acquired the whole 
shareholding in several additional 
y companies, and it is now the 
1 of the board to bring the issued 
of the company more into line with 
ount of capital employed. It is 
: proposed to give effect to this by 
ipitalisation of part of the undistri- 
profits of the company standing to 
dit of its general reserve by the issue 
5s. share fully paid for every three 
iry stock units of 5s. each held on 
mber 3, 1954, fractions being ignored. 


> report was adopted. 


KUALA MUDA RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR L. L. SIMPSON’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Kuala Muda Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on November 11th in London, Mr 
L. I. Simpson, ACA, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment for the year to March 31, 1954: 


The profit, before providing for taxation, 
amounts to £67,351. This figure has been 
partly accounted for by the fact that we 
received a repayment of replanting cess of 
£9,971. In addition we are advised that, 
owing to our decision to be assessed for 
income tax on the basis of a “ continuing ” 
company, £35,000 previously reserved for 
income tax is no longer required. 


I have to report very satisfactory progress 
from the Oban (Nigeria) Rubber Estates. 
Clearing and planting the estate has pro- 
gressed well up to estimates. 


Our concentrated latex production has 
again been satisfactory and the trade name of 
Lacentex under which it is sold in conjunc- 
tion with certain other producers has earned 
itself a reputation of high standing. 


The price of our commodity has been rising 
steadily for some time until now it is about 
2s. per Ib. In conjunction with many others 
connected with the rubber industry, I sin- 
cerely hope that no further increase will take 
place. With the present price I believe it is 
true to say the usage of latex, our main 
product, for foam rubber will increase, but 
any material addition to the price will 
seriously impair the ability of foam products 
to compete with other forms of upholstery. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on November 12th in London. 


Mr H. T. Karsten’ (the chairman) 
said that the trading profit after allow- 
ing for ‘taxation was £47,846 compared 
with £91,703 in the previous year. A fall 
of 8d. per Ib. in the average price obtained 
for’ their rubber, namely ls. 9$d. against 
2s. 54d. last year, ‘and a reduced crop, mainly 
accounted for the smaller profit. On the 
other hand, a small saving was effected in the 
cost of production, The board recommend 
a dividend of 74 per cent, less tax. 


The estimate for the current year’s crop 
had been put at 3,040,000 Ib. 


During the year 5254 acres were replanted, 
increasing the total replanted area at March 
31st last to 2,365 acres, and a further 82 
acres on Padang Meiha were in course of 
replanting. 


The chairman continued: I am very glad 
that I can today give you a more encouraging 
picture of the rubber market. The price is 
now about 9d. per lb. better than last year, 
and though the rubber market is always an 
uncertain counter, it seems now to possess 
more inherent steadiness, which augurs well 
for the future. The one point which makes 
one concerned about the future prosperity 
of the Malayan Rubber Industry is a politi- 
cal one—the danger and uncertainty of the 
whole political picture in the Far East and 
the internal political development in Malaya. 
Having in mind the difficulties encountered 
by foreign enterprise in Indonesia, one can 
only hope that the British Administration, 
while granting all possible local autonomy, 
will be able to retain its position as the 
balancing factor in the far less homogeneous 
population in Malaya 


The report was adopted. 





NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


\ well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 
rs iss trade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
tchuren desires to expand its activities. 


from manufacturers, 


Christ -hurch, N.Z. 


Can we discuss the sale of your 
in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers) Ltd., P.O. Box 


We seek exclusive 





a BAXTER “SPEYSIDE” HAMPER FOR CHRISTMAS 


ft 


gift—-personal or business—to your friends. 
ontains : A whole Grouse in Port 


ige in Sherry Wine Jelly, Cranberry 


Marmalade, Little Scarlet Strawberry 
Honey, Rowan Jelly and Haggis. 


DGES, London, 


ya \ KET ANALYST/SALES FORECASTER (Domestic Market) 

‘quired by Ford Motor Company Ltd., Dagenham, Essex. 

rs economics degree and practical experience of current tech- 

_Tequired Knowledge of motor vehicles and experience in 

ntat — of reports to management would be an advantage. Good 

n accordance with experience and qualifications.—Reply to 

d Pe rsonnel Department, quoting reference REL. 

|,REE ME ALS from monotony by serving them up with some of 

! tasty Ray ners Indian Mango Chutney. 


——————— 


| | NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Bric is hereby given that an interim dividend of One 
lar ($1) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 

' lared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
“a cember 15, 1954, to shareholders of record at the close of 


siness Nove: *mber 19, 1954. 


fa oronto, 


November Il, 1954, 








Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia > £8.55. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.55. 

Egypt: £5.5s, 


Primed in-Great Britain “by St. CLEMENTS 


path ga Sl 


: : Sauce, 1 Ib, each of 
al Game Soup, Raspberries in Syrup, Strawberries in Syrup, 





By Order of the Board, 
C. H. WINDELER, Secretary. 


or part-time work. 
Each wicker 
Wine Jelly, whole 


United Kingdom. 
Jam, Royal Deeside 


With Gordon Tartan the Fund, c/o the 
Delivered free anywhere in Britain for £3 13s. 6d.—From 
sAXTER & SONS, LTD., Fochabers, Morayshire, 


RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


HOUBLON-NORMAN AWARDS 

The Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund invite applications for 
Fellowships or Grants in aid of Research into the working of 
industry and finance in Great Britain and elsewhere and the economic 
conditions affecting them. 

Fellowships, which are intended for experienced research workers, 
are awarded for full-time research for one year, which may be 
renewed for a second year. Grants are awarded for either full-time 
The amount of the awards, which will take 
effect from October 1, 1955, will depend upon the circumstances of 
the candidate and the probable expenses of his work. 

Candidates must be British subjects normally resident in the 


Forms of application, which may be obtained from the Secretary of 
Bank of England, London, E.C,2, should be 
returned not later than March 31. 

Scotland, or seeavint Nests ie rn etna ote eee, niece 
USINESS OFFERS pleasant prospects. when you’re going home 
to a meal with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.”’—Pitman Home Study for all 

Management and Secretarial Examinations; also for Transport 

and Hospital Administration, Personal tuition; success guaranteed, 

Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey, 

OW obsolete is the gold standard? You should read “ Flexible 

Money and Full Employment ”’ in the November issue of THE 





BANKER. This challenging article probes the principles and tech- 











niques of monetary policy for the modern world; 2s, 6d. from 72 

Coleman Street. London, E.C.2. 

Ss THAT COLD meal from becoming unappetising by adding 
little Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


This Lendon University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and lare work. it is necessary only to pe 
three examinations, Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ, (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 


Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A,, LL 
of Studies, Dept. PIS. 


.D.. Director 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Europe (except ee: £4.15s. 
Meadnan) a £3.15s. 


india Ceylon : C6 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & 5S.) : 

S. America and W. er “a7. Ss. 
Union of S. Africa : £5.1 

U.S.A, : $21.50 or 714s. 
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The pioneer prospectors of the "Eighties, drawn by 
reports of the richness of the lode to be worked there, 
travelled the road to Broken Hill the hard, laborious way. 
Inthose days the journey was made by horse and dray or on 
horseback andeven, by some, on foot. It took weeks toreach 
their destination for the Hill was remote—isolated in near 
desert surroundings. Now, air travel has brought Broken 
Hill to within a few hours journey of the towns on the 
southern coast of Australia, and present day miners have 
become enthusiasts of this modern mode of transport. 

They have literally taken to the air, for Broken Hill has 
its own Aero Club and training planes. Helped financially 
by the mine owners, the Club trains the young Australians 
to pilot planes over areas where their forefathers drove 


Lead, 


The formation of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited in 
1949 united the bond of common interest between Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited of Great Britain and The Zinc 
Corporation, Limited of Australia. The two companies have 
for many years been associated in the development of the 


THE 


The Flying Miners 


Silver, 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION 


United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 — Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBO®RNE, 
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their pack horses. At the Hill, too, is one of the bases 
of the New South Wales Flying Doctor Service, which ~ 
serves a vast area of the sparsely populated interior © 
of Australia by radio communication from several 
bases, of which Broken Hill is one. Such a serviee | 
defeats the isolation which might threaten the outback 
communities, 

The Consolidated Zine Corporation group has brought 
prosperity to Australia and Britain, creating a vast” 
industry to process the Broken Hill concentrates of lead 
and zinc. Now, at Avonmouth in the west of E ogland, 
the largest zine smelter in Europe produces the entire 
output of primary zine for the United Kingdom, 48 well | 
as sulphuric acid and other related products. 


a 
ied 


Zine 


non-ferrous metal production of the Commonwealth. Their 
activities are the mining of lead, silver and zinc ore ia the © 
Broken Hill Mines of Australia and the production of gine a 
metal, sulphuric acid, fluorine chemicals and zine pigmots in i 
the United Kingdom, 
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SURVEY 
of 
INTERNATIONAL 
| BANKING 


FLEXIBLE MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES 
EUROPEAN MOVES TOWARDS CONVERTIBILITY 
STEADY PLODDING FOR STERLING 
FINANCIAL STABILITY. FOR FRANCE? 
HOLLAND’S NEW BANKING REGULATIONS 

BRITISH BANKS IN THE EAST 
LONDON AND THE WORLD GOLD MARKET 
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Are you on the look-out 
for new trade connections | 
in Sweden 


a WZ, i ra 


| 
Contact us through your bankers, and you | 
will receive all the information required on : 
trade with Sweden. Our Commercia! | 


Pas 
. 
ee ee a RE ED CL REET CO ET ICE SCLC ALOE ES! | ECE NCEE SET! NOE CTT I FETT 


BANKEN 


Géteborg — Stockholm — Malmié 
210 offices ali over Sweden 


is Information Department is at your service 
Se for introductions to Swedish exporters and 

= importers, 

SKANDINAVISKA 

| 

| 
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THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong.) 


he Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner preecribed in Chapter 70 of 
the Laws of Hong Kong. 


Capital Issued & Fully Paid Up $20,000,000 
Reserve Funds Sterling .. .. £6,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Members .... $20,000,000 


IF YOU ARE TRADING WITH 


CANADA 





"THE WEST INDIES 


Head Office: HONG KONG 










































CHAIRMAN: C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. NG THESE FIELDS 
A CHIEF MANAGER: MICHAEL W. TURNER. OR CONTEMPLATING ENTERI G 
cel, London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
a London Managers: S%. A. Gray M.C., A. M. lhincan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E : 
af BRANCHES : 
ri BURMA INDIA MALAYA-~—contd, PHILIPPINES | 
2 Rangoon Bombay Johore Bahru lloilo ; } 
—" picts 4 Caleutta Kuala Lumpur Manila 
\ CEYLON Malacca . : ; a | 
i Colombo INDO-CHINA Muar (Incorperated in Canada in 1832 with Limited Lio! 
aie CHINA Haiphong Penang SIAM | 
=e: *Shanghat Saigon Singapore 3 Bangkok 
cst ; : Singapore ’ PERIEN 
se Dakarla JAPAN ~ Orchard Ra.) WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER 120 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Sie ; eee r . Sungei Patani ; 
= Surabaja Kobe an VING YOU 
— Osaka Teluk Anson OM OPPORTUNITY OF SERYV'N® | 
s EUROPE Tokyo UTD. KINGDOM WOULD WELCOME THE TU 
| es Yokohama NTH. BORNEO London 
= Brunei Town 
HONG KONG MALAYA Jesselten ‘ 
Hong Kong Cameron Kuala Belait U.S.A. LONDON OFFICE : 
Kowloon Highlands Sandakan New York 
Mongkok Ipoh Tawau San Francisco 


108, OLD BROAD STREE’!, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


* Not at present operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank's Trustee Companies in 


LONDON 







HONG KONG 
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Nn Eble of ' Service 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of Scotland, this emblem identifies 






The 
oO ® 
Commercial Ba 
of Scotland Limited 
which has fostered commerce 
and industry for over a century. 
Sou = and women in 
all wa ife appreciate its 
friendly *olvise ie all matters 
pertaining to modern banking. 
The Barn 













@ Complete modern banking facilities 


await you and your clients. Inquiries 







are invited regarding export-import 


trade, agencies, plant locations, taxation 






provided to meet specific requirements. 


| or foreign exchange. Information 












Hs C Office: COMPLETE 
; BANKING SERVICE THE 
| i4 . George Street 5 Edinburgh ACROSS CANADA OM 1 N Io N 
| General Manager: lan, W. Macdonald. Head Office: 
Toronto, Canada —— | BANK 


incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 
London Office: 3 King William Street, E2C.4. 














ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CAPITAL PAID UP - - £1,400,000 
RESERVES - - - = £2,500,000 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liabitity Company Incorporated in Ffance 
ce. 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
-» 27, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 






































DIRECTORS : 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., 
Chairman, 


























ROBERT ALEXANDER 

THE RT. HON. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, D.L. 
MARK DINELEY 

SEYMOUR JOHN LOUIS EGERTON 

JOHN PATRICK RIVERSDALE GLYN 

ALAN RUSSELL 










'RAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
HRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
\\NK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 











ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
MANAGER ; 


ANTONY MACNAGHTEN 
DEPUTY MANAGER : CHARLES C. DAWKINS 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS : A. |. McLENNAN, M. L. CREGEEN 
SECRETARY : F. W. HATCHER 













‘RANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
‘ERICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 


BANK AND FIRST-CLASS TRADE BILLS 
DISCOUNTED 














AFFILIATIONS IN 
‘RAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL AND 
VENEZUELA. 3 


Central Office ; PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 
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MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT 
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WEST END BRANCH: 
67. PALL MALL, LONDON, $.W.1. 
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THREE BANKS GROUP 


Total resources over £350,000,000 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Founded yy Manchester, London & Branches 


Sen 
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HAMBROS BANK LTD 


Metcka nt EBaitiave 


Established 1839 


41, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
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HOLBORN BRANCH: 
ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.C.1. 





THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Special Departments at the Bank’: 
London City Office, at the Princip?! | 
Glasgow Office, and at the Hea: 
Office are fully equipped to handic 
every description of Overseas Bans 
ing Business. Enquiries are invite: 


— 


eens Ap a ERNIE te 


CL pccessneinnepeenans 


Principal GLASGOW Office: 
110, QUEEN STREET, C.1. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTL AND. 


HEAD OFFICE: } 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 


AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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Flexible Money in the United States 
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BY A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


ATT 


Y champion of flexible monetary policy as a major 
ipon in the economic arsenal must have difficulty in 
ing a certain exultation when he views the American 
nce of the past three and a-half years He has seen 
icy flex in both directions ; he has watched the key 
flexing taken with shrewd timing ; and he can point 
eeable results in the economy—though whether the 
flowed from the policy is still debatable. 
ically, not least among the claimed triumphs of strong 
iry policy in this exacting period is that the evils that 


- supposed to result from it in fact ensued, but turned 


o be rather feeble dragons after all. A bad break in 


- bond market occurred at one point, with genuine panic 


ne day at the end of May last year; but this 


on was slain overnight by a single blow from 


pen market sword of the Federal Reserve—a blow not 


iconsistent with the basic policy then being carried out. 


‘ important, the extreme money tightness of the spring 


1953—a pinch made probable if not inevitable by the 
{ monetary restraint to “ prevent a bubble from growing 
top of the boom ”——was indeed followed, as the critics 


feared, by a decline in economic activity, but the decline did 
not spiral into serious recession. And the Federal Reserve 


| argue convincingly that this more or less inevitable con- 
ition has been moderate precisely because its previous 


wicy had prevented the boom from running away. 


* 


he story of active monetary policy in America starts from 
famous “ accord ” of March, 1951, between the Federal 
‘rve and the Treasury. 


But it should first be recalled 
the easy money pursued before then was occasioned at 
is much by the Treasury’s fears of a “ disorderly ” 


xet for Government securities as by any political 


age with easy money as the sine qua non of full em- 
ent. The Federal Reserve had been firmly requested 
ic Treasury to “peg” the prices of Government 
ities, and this pegging had in effect deprived the central 
of its traditional power to regulate the volume of 


e accord represented a victory for the Federal Reserve’s 


‘cntion that this power should be restored, and that free 
xets would not necessarily be disorderly markets. 


dy would now deny that the early results were salutary. 
, which had risen 8 per cent at retail and 16 per cent 
iolesale over the previous eight months, almost imme- 
'y began to stabilise and have remained broadly stable 

since, The contribution of monetary policy to 
nappy situation coincided with the institution of price 
wage controls, with the “ bite” of higher taxation and 
merging (though short-lived) surplus in the Federal 


butget, and with the “topping out” of world prices in 
‘ly key commodities. But even Mr Leon Keyserling, 


ident Truman’s chief economic adviser, over whose pro- 


‘ng form the Federal Reserve had gingerly trod on its 





path to freedom, later placed the new monetary policy 
seventh in a list of seven causes of this price stability—and 
simultaneously conceded that it had not given rise to the 
evils that he and others had feared. 


Whether those evils could equally have been avoided if 
a strong monetary policy had been adopted earlier, with 
the object of preventing the post-Korea rise ir prices, is of 
course still debatable. As it is, the new policy of flexibility 
has not yet had to face any such major surge of inflation 
as that provoked by the onset of the Korean war. But the 
Federal Reserve had to cope with a difficult phase of infia- 
tionary pressure during the two years from the “ accord” 
until the late spring of 1953, when a completely new situa- 
tion arose. And its record of accomplishment in face of this 
pressure is impressive. During nine successive quarters, 
the government ran a cash deficit in sven (the fiscal year 
1953 as a whole showed a record cash deficit for “ peace- 
time”). The economy was fully employed. The mobilisa- 
tion effort was making bigger and bigger demands on the 
country’s resources. Yet during this entire period retail 
prices rose by only about 3.5 per cent (and most of that 
occurred shortly after the accord), while wholesale prices 
declined by § per cent. 

Although the new policy involved “ tight” money and 
rising interest rates through almost the whole of this period, 
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it was not until the very end that~«acute stringency was 
experienced. In retrospect it is impossible to tell how far 
the severe squeeze of the spring of 1953 was a natural 
outcome of the anti-inflationary policy of the Federal 
Reserve and how far it was due to special factors associated 
with the coming into power of a reputedly “ hard money ” 
Republican government. It is certain; however, that the 
most severe pinch and the brief period of panic were largely 
psychological—in the sense that public doubts and _mis- 
understandings about official intentions aggravated the 
impact of specific actions, such as the Treasury’s famous 
30-year 3} per cent bond issue. In any case, the Federal 
Reserve acted swiftly and vigorously, with open market pur- 
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chases amounting to $375 million ; and the alarm promptly 
subsided. 

In some circumstances, such an act of rescue of the bond 
market might look very like a return to the old “ pegging ” 
technique. But the Federal Reserve can argue that this 
particular rescue was not at all incompatible with basic 
policy—as can be seen by examining the principal con- 
siderations that have guided its actions subsequently. 

In the first place, it had never been supposed that an 
anti-inflationary policy necessarily implied that no increase 
at all should be permitted in the volume of money. In 


UNEMPLOYMENT inthe UNITED STATES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 


* Revised basis of calculation 


1953, since the gross national product was still rising, it 
was being computed, on “ quantity theory ” principles, that 
a further substantial volume of bank reserves would need 
to be injected into the system, apart from the injections 
needed temporarily to meet seasonal requirements. With 
this principle in mind, it could be argued that the sudden 
big open market purchases of May, 1953; represented not 
so much a shift in policy as a shift in timing. And, indeed, 
Mr Winfield Riefler has specifically stated that this action 
of the Open Market Committee was undertaken, “ not 
primarily because it foresaw at that time a recession in the 
making.” But this attitude did not survive much longer ; 
the “ quantity theory ” was soon to be pigeonholed, at least 
temporarily, in favour of the more pressing considerations 
that dominated the second phase of recent policy. 

Among the more severe criticisms of Federal Reserve 
policy over its forty years of operation has been criticism 
of timing. Seen in retrospect, several shifts of policy in 
the past can be attacked convincingly on the ground that 
they came too late or too early. But if history develops a 
similar attack on the actions of the early summer of 1953, 
the men in charge of the Federal Reserve will feel that 
history is a hard judge indeed. Their action then was 
unprecedented ; they shifted their policy to meet a recession 
that hadn’t even begun. 

The shift came in three stages. First, at a meeting of 
the Open Market Committee on June 11th there was careful 
discussion of certain threatening signs on the horizon. The 
Committee found that 


Doubts had related to the strength of underlying condi- 
tions, concern having been expressed lest measures de- 
signed to limit credit expansion had become more restric- 
tive than was desirable, setting in motion forces of decline 
that would be difficult to check. 


And so, despite the continuance of a condition that still 
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seemed to many people to be potentially inflationary, the 
committee took a deep breath and decided to change policy, 
The key directive to the working “ executive committee ” 
that carries out day-to-day operations had been, up to and 
through the March meeting of the full committee, to operate 
“with a view to exercising restraint upon inflationary 
developments.” Now. the directive was changed to “ ayoid- 
ing deflationary tendencies without encouraging a renewal 
of inflationary developments (which in the near future wil] 
require aggressive supplying of reserves to the market).” 

The second step came soon afterwards, in July, 1953, 
when reserve requirements of member banks were lowered 
by the equivalent of over $2 billion. This move supple- 
mented “the “aggressive” supplying of reserves through 
open market operations and thus guaranteed that the large 
Treasury financing that was shortly to come would not 
force the market back again into stringency. 

The culminating step was taken in September—when 
unemployment was still virtually non-existent although 
there had already been a slight decline in industrial produc- 
tion. Now the executive committee was instructed to 
operate simply with a view to “avoiding deflationary 
tendencies.” And at this meeting, in elaborating the new 
policy, the committee coined the happily descriptive, if 
somewhat awkward, phrase that has characterised money 
conditions and been the aim of policy ever since: “ active 
ease.” The committee directed that henceforth money 
conditions should be not only easy, but actively easy. It 
did so because it found that “the danger of further infla- 
tionary tendencies was much less than the possibility of 
deflationary developments.” 

The results of the new policy were soon visible. Reserves 
were indeed supplied “aggressively.” The banks, which 
had lived for almost two full years in a constant condition 
of shortage of funds, suddenly found themselves once again 
drinking the heady draught of easy money. Short term 
interest rates, as measured by the yield on go-day Treasury 
bills, dropped from over 2 per cent in July, 1953, to under 
I per cent by February of this year, and to a low point of 
0.616 per cent in June. No borrower was turned away on 
the ground that his bank was “loaned up,” and there even 
developed signs of aggressive efforts by the banks to find 
borrowers. 


* 


Mr Riefler, testifying before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report in February, described the effects of 
the new policy in the context of recession: 


Monetary policy can do little to slow down an adju mee 
of unbalanced inventories once the adjustment 1s under 


way, other than to remove unavailability of creo! si 
cause for distress inventory liquidation. It can anc sx uld, 
of course, operate to diminish the incentive to over 


accumulate inventories in the upswing of the cycic. One 
of the reasons for confidence at the present "nic that 
inventory imbalances may not be too serious 1s (3! the 
recent boom was characterised by price stability anc there 
was little or no incentive during the upswing to 2cquire 
inventories in anticipation of price advances. On tc other 
hand, monetary policy can go far during a contrecuion ss 
create a situation where loanable funds will be availab ; 
to creditworthy potential borrowers at interest fates an 
on terms more favourable than are likely to prevail ° other 
times. 


In conformity with these principles, the policy of “ active 
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ease ” has been assiduously followed for the past year. The 
only limit to it has been that set by the refusal of the Reserve 
authorities to allow money conditions to become so easy as 
to be “ sloppy.” This summer, for example, after they had 
freed still more reserves by a second dose of lowering of 
prescribed ratios, they sold securities in the open market to 
soak up some of these new reserves temporarily. Short-term 
rates have not been allowed to fade away to zero, and have 
been pulled up to around 1 per cent from the very low level 
to which they sank last June. 

One other aspect of monetary policy in the past twelve 
months merits attention. There has been a serious, though 
friendly, conflict of views between the Federal Reserve 
chairman, Mr William McChesney Martin (backed by most 
of the Board of Governors) on the one hand and Mr Allan 
Sproul, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and vice-chairman of the Open Market Committee, on the 
other, about the way in which open market operations should 
be carried out. In part, the problem dates back to the panic 
of May, 1953, and the issue is this: should the System’s 
open market operations be designed solely to influence the 
amount of bank reserves, and thus be limited to dealing in 
short-term securities, or should they also be used on occasion 
to influence security markets directly, by operations in the 
longer sector? In fact, the May rescue operation was limited 
to the short sector and yet quickly influenced the long ; but 
the conflict remains. 

Three times in 1953 this issue came to a showdown vote 
within the full Open Market Committee, with Mr Martin 
leading the forces on the side of limited operations. In the 
end the Martin viewpoint prevailed, but the question is far 
from settled. The arguments on both sides are involved, 
but can be briefly indicated. The Martin school feels that 
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truly free markets are impossible if traders in Government 
securities have always at the back of their minds the possi- 
bility of intervention (which might even imply a virtual 
price-fixing) by the central bank authorities. Reserve Bank 
operations at the short end of the market—aimed solely at 
adding to or subtracting from bank reserves—have only an 
indirect effect on’ prices and yields at the longer end. In 
effect, therefore, they leave the market for government 
securities basically free. Mr Sproul’s argument is that a 
central bank has a broader function than the Martin school 
would give it. He contends that there can be times when 
operations through the whole range of securities may be 
necessary to achieve desirable aims of policy, for example, 
the tightening or loosening of mortgage money. An arbitrary 
rule that limits operations to the short end, he believes, 
unnecessarily weakens a major instrument of economic 
policy that can operate to the benefit of society as a whole. 
For the present, the more strictly orthodox view prevails, 
but despite Mr-Sproul’s leaning towards the “ planning” 
approach in this technical context he remains in fundamental 
agreement with Mr Martin on the value and use of monetary 
policy in general. 

With this one exception, indeed, the Federal Reserve— 
which, after all, is an aggregate of individuals without the 
domination of an individual that exists in the ordinary 
finance ministry—has found almost complete unanimity: in 
every phase of policy during a trying period. The strength 
of near-unanimity reinforced the struggle for freedom in 
1951 ; there was not a dissenting vote when the Open 
Market Committee shifted policy in June and September 
of 1953. And, while unanimity does not necessarily imply 
wisdom, it is safe to assert that the Reserve authorities, look- 
ing back, have few regrets about their performance. 


European Moves towards Convertibility 


| N continental EurdBe, as in Britain, this past year has 
been notable for an impressive series of moves towards 
iter exchange freedom. The balance of payments of 
nearly every country of western Europe has been consider- 
'y strengthened during the year, and the improvement 
been particularly marked in the dollar section of the 
-ounts, so that there have been significant increases in 
d and dollar reserves. The scale of this improvement 
naturally varied from country to country, and so, too, 
the extent to which the several countries have been 
prepared to free their trade and payments from the shackles 
control, But, by and large, Europe has this year given 
‘clive practical evidence that the barriers that it had 
-ted in the long years of war and postwar external strain 
wul in fact be removed as soon as economic conditions 
reasonably permit. 
in some Continental countries, and especially in Ger- 
many, the. desire to get away from dirigisme in external 
trade and payments has indeed been so strong as to make 
DSritain’s measured approach a source of irritation and 
impatience. Germany, with Belgium and the Netherlands 
2 close support, has continually urged Britain to take the 
ial and dramatic plunge into “ convertibility.” In Britain 


these counsels have appeared somewhat crude and irre- 
sponsible. It is felt that they give too little recognition 
to the special strains that sterling, as a truly international 
currency, would have to bear if it were automatically con- 
vertible by all holders; and that they place too much 
emphasis on the form of convertibility and too little on the 
substance. 

It appeared possible early this year that this conflict 
of views on the pace and nature of the approach to con- 
vertibility might lead to a parting of the ways within 
Western Europe in the advance towards exchange freedom. 
Europe’s “hard core,” consisting of Germany and the 
Benelux countries, might, it seemed, proceed to make their 
currencies freely convertible into dollars without awaiting 
parallel moves by other European currencies, and in par- 
ticular by sterling. It is in fact doubtful whether such a 
course was ever seriously entertained by the more respon- 
sible elements in these countries; and it soon became 
apparent to even the most enthusiastic crusaders that it 
would be dangerous to force the pace until all the principal 
currencies could move more or less in step. They perceived 
that if the mark, the guilder and the Belgian franc were 
made fully convertible into dollars while other currencies 
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remained inconvertible, the convertible currencies might 
have concentrated upon them at least a large part of the 
whole strain of Europe’s dollar problem. By last spring, 
the central banks of Germany, the Netherlands and Belgium 
were each making it clear in their published reports that, 
while they considered their respective currencies to be 
ready for full convertibility of themselves, no miove would 
be made in isolation. In practice, that meant that there 
would be no move before sterling. Even Professor Erhard, 
Germany’s ebullient Minister of Economics, accepted the 
slogan coined by his more cautious colleagues—* five 
minutes after Britain.” 

The upshot has been that these three countries have 
since been energetically moving towards trade and exchange 
freedom by all possible means short of the ultimate step of 
conceding general convertibility into dollars. Restrictions 
on the use of currently earned balances of non-residents 
outside the dollar area have been greatly eased. Moreover, 
these countries have gone much further than Britain in 
extending their relaxations to transfers of capital. The 
exchange freeings have also been accompanied by notable 
progress in the dismantling of quantitative restrictions upon 
imports. 

* 


The country that can boast the most impressive hist of 
relaxations is certainly Germany—but it should be recalled 
that Germany was not only the first exponent of compre- 
hensive exchange control but had eventually carried it to 
great lengths. The pace and urgency of the move towards 
freedom owe much to the force of revulsion from this 
unpopular Zwangswirtschaft. For Germany the brunt of 
the postwar problem of freeing its exchanges has been that 
of dealing with the hundreds of millions of pounds worth 
of foreign assets that had been frozen—the interest as well 
as the principal—since the early thirties, including a huge 
pile of “ blocked mark ” balances. Even as recently as twelve 
months ago the problem of coping with the burden of 
releasing these assets still looked well-nigh insoluble. The 
“ liquid ” balances, of blocked marks alone, amounted to the 
equivalent of £654 million ; and foreign holdings of real 
assets were many times greater. Holders of blocked marks 
were titen still severely restricted not-only in the remittance 
of earnings on them but also in the uses to which they could 
put them within Germany itself. As late as mid-1953, 
the blocked mark was quoted on free markets at a discount 
of over 40 per cent. Yet in little more than twelve months 
from that date the whole problem had been solved. 

The first concession was made in September, 1953. The 
regulations governing the use of the balances in Germany 
were eased, and repatriation of the smaller balances (up 
10. DMro,000) was permitted in full. Then in January last 
the right of transfer of the current income on all balances 
was conceded, subject to minor exceptions. The most 
important step of all, which reduced the discount on the 
blocked mark to a few per cent, was taken in April, when 
all foreign residents with the exception of residents of 
the dollar area were permitted to repatriate the principal 
of all blocked mark balances then existing ; and dollar area 
residents were permitted to transfer their holdings to non- 
dollar accounts. Then, in September, the currently 
accruing balances were freed. 

The rapid liberalising of this mass of foreign capital in 
Germany has in the event subjected the German balance 
of payments to remarkably little strain. The great bulk 
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of the balances has not in fact been withdrawn 3 holders 
have retained their marks in order to take advantay of 
the high interest rates obtainable in Germany. ; 

The German authorities have also made importan: ;¢- 
laxations in controls on the use of the “free” pork 
Immediately after the widening of the transferable sterling 
area that Britain arranged last March, Germany accorded 
an almost exactly comparable measure of freedom to ho|ders 
of mark balances. Residents of the dollar area were granted 
freely. convertible DM accounts, while all other forcion 
residents were permitted to transfer their marks to ;he 
account of any country outside the dollar area. A: the 
same time, all restrictions on the import of mark notes 
were abolished, and private traders were granted a wide 
measure of freedom to hold, for a limited period, foreign 
currencies for which arbitrage facilities existed on the 
Frankfurt exchange market. 

Belgium and the Netherlands have granted a broadly 
similar measure of freedom in current transactions to both 
residents and non-residents of their monetary areas. Private 
individuals as well as banks are again permitted to main- 
tain accounts in foreign exchange and to use them ireely 
for all purposes except transactions involving transfers to 
the dollar area. Moreover, even these transactions are. as 
in Britain, permitted to a limited extent, at the discretion 
of the exchange control authorities. The Benelux coun- 
tries have also gone far in liberalising transfers of capital. 
In July the movement of capital within the Benelux area 
itself was almost completely freed. Earlier in the year 
the Netherlands granted to residents of countries in the 
European Payments Union the right to realise and repatriate 
the proceeds of capital assets held in the country ; while it 
permitted residents of the dollar area and Switzer!and to 
repatriate’ capital if it was held in the form of securities. 
Roughly comparable facilities for transfers of capital had 
been available in Belgium for some time previously. 

These three countries that have gone furthest in dismant- 
ling their exchange restrictions have also led the way in 
freeing their imports from quantitative restriction. ‘This 
liberalisation has moreover extended to imports from the 
dollar area as well as imports from Europe and other soft 


currency areas, so that a significant of non-discrimi- 
nation has been achieved. The N s has probably 


done most in this respect. By the end of 1953 11 had 
liberalised approximately 90 per cent of its imports regard- 
less of source, though this proportion was somewhat ©: duced 
last May in consequence of the adoption of a common list 
with Belgium of imports free of quantitative control. 


* 


Although other European countries cannot vic v1) the 
record of trade and exchange freeings achieved by (-rmany 
and the Benelux countries, that is not to say that t< move- 
ment towards exchange freedom has been confined \« these 
countries alone, or that only they would make 1) move 
to full convertibility, when it comes. Denmark, for one, 
stated in May that it would participate in any gcneval 
move ; though since then the country has suffered 2 scrious 
crisis in its balance of payments and a drastic depiction of 
its reserves. my 

Austria, in contrast, has achieved a striking imp:ov<ment 
in its external accounts and has taken large surides 
towards freedom in its external trade and payments. These 
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The 
Barclays Group 
of Banks 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 
BARCLAYS BANK {CANADA} 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Other Associated Companies 
Barclays Trust Company 
of Canada 
Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation Limited 
Barclays Bank Executor 


& Trustee Company 
(Channel Islands) Limited 


This organisation, with cor- 
respondents throughout the 
world, is able to offer to 
those concerned with trade 
or travel abroad all the ser- 
vices a modern bank can 


perform for its customers, 
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the famous mineral spa in Switzerland, known 
to the Romans as “Aquae Helvetiae,” was 
described by Tacitus in a.p. 68 as a “ much 
visited resort because of its health-giving 
mineral spring” ? Today, the Baths are still 
as popular as they were nearly 2,000 years ago. 
Further, Baden has become renowned the 
world over for its production of heavy engi- 
neering products such as electrical machines, 
marine engines, turbines, etc, 
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that the Baden Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is at all times ready to give you 
prompt and efficient service. 


UNION BANK 


OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Swiss Francs _2,169,495,757 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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Bankers 
in South Africa 


with over 600 branches and agencies through- 


out the Union, Central and East Africa; we 


tion service on all aspects of African pastoral, 


commercial, and industrial trade. 


The 


STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA 


Limited 
Head Office: 10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street 
and 77 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
London Wali Branch: 63 London Wall, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.2. 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 


offer a comprehensive banking and informa- 
Hamburg Agency: Speersort, 6. 








For an International Banking 


and Financial Service 
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HEAD OFFICE : 
rounders Court, Lothbury, E.C.2 
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FOR EXPORTS” 


“...In the ease of credit-worthy customers 
I believe that appropriate credit facilities can 
and will be made available to exporters by 
British Banks and accepting houses. Certainly 
this is true of National Provincial Bank.” 


Extract from the Statement to Shareholders 
of National Provincial Bank Limited by 
David John Robaris, Esq., the Chairman, 
at the 121st Annual General Meeting. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


* 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, ‘he 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with th 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 335 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and indus'ry, 
which is freely available to all with present 01 
projected interests in the Dominion. 























You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


_ BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAN)) 


(Incorporated with limited lability in New Zeata 


London Office: Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.CA, New Zealand. 
Manager : A. R. Frethey General Manager re 
Assis. Manager : A. E, Abel R. D. Moore. 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Laos 
Lahasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Sam 
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moves have been the more impressive because only a short 
while io the country’s unstable economy was forcing it to 
main':in a particularly stringent degree of restriction. In 
July. :953, it granted its first liberalisation of imports from 
Eur fixing the proportion at 35 per cent of its imports 
in] By May of this year the proportion had been raised 
to 75 per cent. Italy and Sweden, which have both for some 
time berally admitted imports from Europe, have recently 
dismantled a number. of restrictions on imports from the 
dolla: area besides. _ France, the country that has lagged 
mos! in freeing its European trade, has also made some 
con..sions during the past year. In April the proportion 
of alised goods was raised from 18 to §3 per cent, and 
this month to 6§ per cent. But the effects of these freeings 
have been in part offset by the imposition of a special tax 
of 10 to 1§ per cent on about one third of the liberalised 
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Western Europe as a whole, then, has contributed much 
to the freeing of trade and payments. But, particularly in 
the field of payments, there has been a marked difference 
of pace between the three “ hard core” countries and the 
others. It appears probable that some at least of these slower 
movers would remain outside any collective move to full 
convertibility. Indeed, committees of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation have given special atten- 
tion to the question of preventing such a cleavage from 
causing undue disturbance or a revival of bilateralism. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the external position of the 
weaker eountries will improve sufficiently to permit any 
move to convertibility in Europe to be a general one. The 
experience of the past year demonstrates above all else that 
once a sound balance in the external accounts is reached, the 
dismantling of trade and exchange restrictions can be under- 
taken without untoward effects. 


Steady Plodding for Sterling 


‘| DO not see,” the Governor of the-Bank of England 
told the bankers and merchants of the City of London 
in his traditional address at the Mansion House dinner, “a 
great wall, behind which sterling is inconvertible and in 
at of which it is convertible. Rather do I see a long 
cplechase course with fences to be jumped at intervals, 
stiffer than others, but with a lot of steady 
iding in between.” The year 1954 has not after all 
been graced with the announcement of any decisive act of 
«change liberalisation that could be even loosely classified 
‘ convertibility.” But a glance back along the year’s 
e at once shows that it was well cluttered with hurdles 
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steed that safely surmounted them is still galloping 
‘posefully onward, if at a somewhat slower pace than at 

r stages. 

he stiffest of these hurdles, and the first to be taken 
(954, constituted a double jump: the widespread exten- 

n March of the transferability of sterling among non- 
‘' countries, and the reopening at the same time of the 

ion gold market. Both these measures contributed 
h to the rebirth of London as an international financial 

e; the contribution of the second is, considered in 

gre iter detail in a subsequent article. The extension of the 

terable account area was the greatest single simplifica- 
tion in the exchange control regulations that has taken place 
since their introduction in 1939. With a few temporary 
ex ceptions, two of which have since been discontinued, the 
Wile fabric of bilateral accounts was swept away and all 
non resident sterling other than that held on American, 
Civadian and blocked accounts was unified. That 
is. sterling could be transferred without restriction through- 
Virtually the whole non-dollar area ; the one remaining 
‘iction on transfers was that on payments from non- 
colar to dollar accounts. No longer could the irreverent 
Sp ak k lightly of sterling’s “ fifty-seven varieties.” 

(he significance of this relaxation in exchange control 
further increased by the removal of the restrictions on 
‘i. use of transferable sterling for capital purposes. Pre- 
‘ously transfers of sterling, even between two transferable 


— re 
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‘rious sizes, that all of them are still standing, and that - 


account countries; could be made only to effect payments 
arising from direct current transactions between those two 
countries. This was an attempt to clip the wings of the 
unofficial and semi-black market in transferable sterling, 
which was fed in part by transfers of sterling made without 
goods or services passing, purély as capital or financial 
transactions. The effectiveness of these restrictions depended 
to a large extent on the co-operation of the foreign central 
banks concerned, and especially in the more recent period 
many loopholes presented themselves. Nonetheless, the 
abandonment of this particular restraint was an important 
accompaniment of the unification of non-resident sterling 
and added further to its contribution in expanding the use- 
fulness of sterling in international trade and payments. 


* 


Barely had these important steps been taken than the 
Bank of England announced a considerable simplification 
of the tangle of documentation surrounding the aspects of 
exchange control affecting the export trade. The first of . 


-- these relaxations, announced early in April, was to dispense 


with exchange control forms for exports up to a value of 
£25, whether for gifts or goods exported for sale. The 
previous limit was {10 and its increase has meant the saving 
of about 250,000 foreign exchange forms a year. This is 
particularly helpful to traders whose normal business 
includes a large number of small sales. The second relaxa- 
tion concerned export transactions of between {25 and 
£250 ; it abolished the preyious-obligation on exporters to 
produce bank certificates to prove in each case that the 
exchange earned by exports had been surrendered. It is 
estimated that this has reduced the exchange control 
paperasserie of no less than one million shipments a year. 
These relaxations did not, it is important to note, in any 

way amend the obligation of British exporters to surrender 
the foreign currency proceeds of their sales ; but they saved 
a considerable amount of form filling and constituted an 
important easing of exchange control. 

An important facet of the advance towards exchange 
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freedom that has taken place over the past two and a half 
years has been the freeing of the commodity markets ; and 
further significant steps in this direction have been taken 
during 1954. In April the Liverpool cotton exchange was 
reopened for dealing in futures. A partial resumption of 
private trading in cotton had begun in April, 1952, when 
spinners and others were freed from the obligation to buy 
their cotton from the Raw Cotton Commission and were 
given the option of buying on their own account through 
private importing firms. But from the standpoint of 
exchange control the reopening of the futures market was 
more significant than this earlier step ; for cotton is a com- 
modity ‘with a large “dollar content.” The Liverpool 
exchange is essentially a futures market, available for hedg- 
ing operations on the part of cotton merchants and manu- 
facturers not only in Britain but throughout the world. The 
exchange control regulations now provide that any differ- 
ences accruing as a result of such hedging operations on 
this market shall be paid in the currency or type of sterling 
account appropriate to the country of residence of the 
person or firm using the facilities of the market. But if 
actual delivery of cotton is taken up as a result of dealings 
on the exchange the rule still obtains that cotton for which 
dollars has been paid can be re-exported only against pay- 
ment in dollars. 

The abandonment of that dollar-for-dollar rule—which 
applies also to many other commodities with a dollar con- 
tent, and notably to grains—is one of the “hurdles ” that 
the pound has still to surmount in its course towards full 
freedom from restriction. But it is gratifying to ndte that 
this hurdle was passed in one commodity market during 
1954. In July raw sugar joined copper and lead as a com- 
modity having a significant dollar content that could yet be 
freely re-exported regardless of source of original import. 


* 


Next came an important series of relaxations in a 
direction that is widely considered to have been somewhat 
neglected in the effort to promote a wider international use 
ofesterling—that of giving greater freedom in the use of 
sterling to the resident. Some of these relaxations were 
openly announced, whilst others lie within the use of the 
discretionary powers of the exchange control wielded by the 
Bank of England. In May, 1954, the annual allowance 
for school education of residents’ children abroad was 
raised from £320 to £350 a year. This was followed in 
August by an important easing of the exchange control 
regulations limiting the capital that can be taken out of the 
United Kingdom by emigrants. Emigrants to the dollar 
area were formerly allowed to draw on their sterling capital 
and income to the extent of £1,000 plus £250 for each 
dependent, up to a maximum of {£2,000 for each family 
unit. After four years they were no longer regarded as 
“ residents,” and could then draw freely on their income and 
transfer their sterling securities and other blocked sterling 
assets to other residents of the dollar area through the now 
recognised, though still unofficial, market in security 
sterling. Roughly the same regulations applied to 
emigrants to all other non-sterling countries, except that 
for OEEC countries the total allowance was {£5,000 per 
family unit. This year’s relaxation left the maximum 
“ settling-in ” allowance at £2,000 for the dollar area but 
raised it to a. uniform {£5,000 for non-dollar countries. This 
allowance can however now be taken in one lump sum 
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instead of being spread in instalments over four years. Jp 
addition the “ redesignation ” of emigrants as non- -esidents 
now becomes effective as soon as they have left the Unite 
Kingdom and not only after a period of four years. This 
means that from the start the emigrants have th: right to 
transfer to their country of residence in the ap oropriate 
currency the whole of their sterling income. The capital 
of these emigrants remains blocked, but the Treasury and 
Bank of England notices announcing these relaxations went 
out of their way to remind those concerned of the existence 
of the market in security sterling, through which th<y could 
transfer the whole of their sterling capital to th 
residence “ at a cost to themselves which is curren 
small.” 


elr new 
tly very 


* 


Another limited relaxation of exchange control as affect. 
ing the resident of the United Kingdom was made in 
October, when the allowance for tourist travel was raised 
from £50 to £100 a year for adults, from £35 to £70 for 
children and from {£25 to £35 for motor cars. Payment 
in sterling, outside the basic travel allowance, of fares 
covering circular tours is now again permitted ; this facility 
had been suspended since 1951. For Scandinavian countries 
the limit for bona fide tourists is limited only by what the 
authorities deem to be “ reasonable.” There is stil! no basic 
allowance available for travel in the dollar countries, though 
a conditional promise that such an allowance wil! be intro- 
duced has recently been made in Parliament. The complete 
removal of restrictions on personal currency allowances, for 
which. powerful voices have been raised, must await the 
day on which all restrictions on the export of residents’ 
capital can be waived also, since unlimited facilities for 
currency for personal travel purposes could be used as the 
medium through which any amount of capital could be 
exported through the official foreign exchange market. 

The latest relaxation in exchange control, announced 
towards the end of October, concerns the gradual release of 
the blocked stérling that has accumulated as a result of 
the limitation of the remittance of sterling legacies received 
by residents of the United States and Canada ; the permitted 
remittance was { 500. 

These open relaxations of exchange contro! for the 
resident have been powerfully supplemented during the 
past year by a general easing of the official attitude towards 
requests from those with special cases to plead. The Bank 
of England has also been free with its sanction of demands 
for exchange required for the investment of British capital 
in the non-sterling world, including the dollar countries. 
Not since well before the war has the flow of British capital 
to the United States and Canada been as substantial as tt 
has been in 1954. 

The tally of these various freeings and relaxations m 
controls makes impressive reading. The Government has 
not felt able to give the lead in restoring full and automati¢ 
rights of convertibility of sterling into dollars t!at Europe 
has awaited ; but sterling has in fact been well in the var 
guard of the general movement throughout Europe towards 
exchange freedom. Britain has made substantia! contribu 
tions, through successive relaxations, to the freedom with 
which sterling may be used both at home and abroad. tt 
has also in the process done much to get rid of the irritating | 
paper work inherent in the tight application ©! exchangt 
control. 
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ha thid fe gucchly- and well: 


Di o) hain thes Aono w le be 
. hie obeiliernt dhertvants 


A democracy. and the. typewriter responsible for the 
- use of this courteous subscription in our business 
cor dence? Yet it is as true to-day as it was one 


hun years ago to subscribe ourselves as your obedient 
servants, whether financing and facilitating the import of 
spices (rom the East or the export of engines to the Argentine. 
We te you to make use of our services through any 


branch or the undermentioned foreign branches of the Bank 


wh || gladly answer enquiries, 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


CHI) OVERSEAS BRANCH: 80, Gracechurch Street, [ane@aa 
London, E.C.3. ae 


LIV) RPOOL OVERSEAS BRANCH: 4, Water Street, 2. 
MANCHESTER OVERSEAS BRANCH: 47, Spring 
Gardens, 2. 


Hk \D OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2, 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1954) £343,754,026. 
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comes in 

'ralia’s continued development 

©" <rs undoubted scope and oppor- 

‘unites for the expansion of British 

‘ustrial interests and activities. 

the initial stages of estimating 

Prospects, and later during the 

pcnning and operation of an en- 
‘“rprise,; The National Bank of 

tralasia is in a good position to help the wheels go round 

much more smoothly. ‘On the spot” information, gathered from 

over 735 branches threughout Australia, is readily obtainable 

n the Information Department of the Bank’s London Office. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
Your best intreduction to Australia 


Head Office : 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Orer 735 Branches throughout Austratia ~~ Assets £257 Million 















CREDIT SUISSE 
ZURICH 


Established 1856 













































Branches in all parts of Switzerland 
Agency in New York: 25 Pine Street 
Correspondents throughout the World 


Capital and Reserves - SFr. 220,000,000 


Credit Suisse, one of the oldest and largest 

commercial banks of Switzerland, pro- 

vides an efficient service for all kinds 
of banking transactions. 

Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 


in Zurich, the Branches in Switzerland and New 
York, or to the 


UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert J. Keller 
4, Tokenhouse Buildings, King’s Arms Yard, 
Londoa, E.C.2 
Affiliated companies: 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
New York : 25, Pine Street 


CREDIT SUISSE (CANADA) LIMITED 
Meatreal : 1010, Beaver Hall Hill 


anada 


Market ‘Information 


For information on markets, 
sources of supply and other 
vital matters affecting trade with 
Canada, ask our Business 
Development Department, 


London Offices; 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 780 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
' Central and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,675,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability im Canada im 1869 
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WHEREVER > SY 
You Do Business 


IN CANADA...... 


NJAME any productive activity in any 

part of Canada—from Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
across Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta to British Columbia 
and the vast Northwest Territories 


Ve men are at work any- 

where in Canada, you will find one 
of the more than 650 branches of The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and a staff 
equipped to help you to capitalize the 
opportunities that modern Canada offers 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
2 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 


SCSCSASPHATAPRATASSSASSS SCO SST ARSE ASSKEHEES EST ASH HSTAPCSTAS SETAE S ECAR eee ee sAseeAAAAE Tee Ee 


SRRAAOSSSEATOAASSASS SSS KATE Ae RSH EPS eK eer seesee TS Heese VSS SER ANUS e HELE Ree EASE eee K ASHER ESE RS 
s 


SRSSKEHSSHSSSSASSSCEKSTCSSTSSESSSHKSSSSSH CSS SSASSSSSASHSSSSSHESEKRSS SHEE SSSeeSesese. 
ePSSSRSSSESSSESSSSSSS TSS ES SH SHSHSH KSSH SSS SSSSSSS SSS SRE SSS SSSSSSSES ESET ERE SSS 


Your Best Market 
[ UK. EXPORTS 1953. 


USA CANADA 


For trade with Australia and 
New Zealand, consult and use 
the Bank of New South Wales 
— the largest and most experi- 
enced commercial bank in 
Australasia. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW ZEALAND Ltd 


has a complete information service con- 

cerning current business conditions an! 

trading possibilities in New Zealand. Thi 

service is freely available to manufacturers 0) 

merchants contemplating business develop- 
ment in the Dominion. 


Please write to: 
Head Office : 8, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manager : G, L. Davies, 
or 
Chief Office in New Zealand : Wellington. 
General Manager : H. W. Whyte. 


Trading 


Intelligence | 


For many years The Mercantile Bank o! 
India has been intimately associated with the 
principal “trading centres of the East and 
will be pleased to supply to all interested 
exporters and merchants on-the-spot inform 
ation relative to the state of markets, agenc\ 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems, 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Heod Offices 1S GRACECHURCH S$T., LONDON, £.C.3 


* 


HONG KONG - CHINA ~ MAURITIUS ~ THAILAND © 
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Fs \NCIAI. trends in France during the past year have 
belied the rather sombre views that were being widely 


held at its outset. Many observers then would not have 
been surprised to see a resurgence of inflationary pressure, 
and sorne believed that a new devaluation of the franc was 
imminent. In fact the franc has well held its ground, the 
domestic finances have shown a heartening degree of 
stability despite the continuance of Government deficit- 
financing, and the gold reserves have mounted despite the 
continuance of a deficit on the balance of payments. 


The explanation of these seemingly contradictory 
tendencies evidently lies mainly beyond the sphere of 
finance. The big influences that have strengthened and 
buttressed France’s economy have been the notable expan- 
sion of domestic production after its moderate recession in 
1953, and the flow of American aid in its several forms. 
But financial influences have certainly played a significant 
part, for the business recovery has not generated any strong 
inflationary impulses, and prices have shown a notable 
stability. The wholesale price index stood at 135.8 (1949 

100) in August last, compared with 137.8 twelve months 
previously and with am average of 144.9 for 1952; the 
retail price index declined by 1 per cent over these same 
twelve months. 

It is true that, despite this welcome price stability, there 
has been continued pressure for higher wages. Basic rates 
were raised by Frs. 1§ an hour in February and by a further 
Frs. 6.§ an hour last month—on grounds of “social 
justice” and “ in order to maintain the country’s economic 
expansion.” Over the twelve months to last July the index 
of hourly wage rates rose by 6.7 per cent to 178.4 (also on 
41949 base). This is a much smaller rate of increase than 
occurred during the phase of major inflationary pressure 
the increase in 1951-52 exceeded 25 per cent), but it is 
greater than in 1952-53. 

During this latest period, however, there has been a 


notable increase in average output per worker. From the 
end of 1953 onwards the index of industrial production 
was running each month beyond its level for twelve months 
previously. The average for the first half of this year was 
roughly 1§1 (1938 = 100), or nearly § per cent above the 


average for the first half of 1953, and in the second half 
o year the rate of gain has risen beyond 8 per cent. 
Employment in industry increased by 2.6 per cent, or by 
1.4 per cent if building is excluded. Productivity, crudely 
defined, has therefore risen considerably. Farm output 
has also continued to expand. 


* 


this is the broad background against which the monetary 
mend should be viewed. The volume of money appears to 
“ave expanded faster than the volume of output, but its 
Pace of growth relative to output has been much more 
Mocerate than in previous years. As the table shows, the 
So-called masse monetaire, comprising notes in circulation 
and all demand deposits (including private deposits with the 
Bank of France, with the postal cheque system and with the 
French Treasury via certain governmental bodies) rose 


Financial Stability for France? 
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during the twelve months to end-June last frem Frs. 4288 
milliards to Frs. 4763 milliards, or by roughly 11 per cent, 
the increase being almost equally divided between notes and 
demand deposits (time deposits are relatively small in the 
French banking system). 

This was a larger actual growth, but’a slightly smaller 
percentage one, than occurred in the preceding twelve 


SUPPLY OF MONEY AND ITS EMPLOYMENT 


(Milliards of francs) 










1953 1954 


June 30/Sept. 30\Dec. 31 


Mar. 31) June 30 










Deposits (incl. current a/cs. 
with cheques postaux and 
private deposits with Bank 


Bo 







of France and Treasury... | 2,146 | 2,172 | 2,320 } 2,337 | 2,389 
Notes in circulation........ 2.142 | 2,227 | 2,310 | 2,327 | 2,374 
BNR inca niigecavagcoscsbiansincte 4,288 4,399 4,630 | 4,664 | 4,763 
Credits to state .1.....0.0. 1,973 | 1,974 | 2,020-] 2,084 | 2,060 
Credits to private sector.... | 2,273 | 2,328 | 2,518 | 2,469 | 2,543 
Gold and foreign exchange. . 210 206 225 259 282 

4,456 | 4,508 | 4,763 | 4,802 | 4,885 


Less liability items not m- 
cluded in masse monetaire 
(e.g. correspondent —bal- 
ances, time deposits, capital 
and reserves, etc.) 


PONE BI ce ovis cchboccequabeceanin 


138 | 122 
4,664 | 4,763 
| 





168 | 109 133 
4,288 | 4,399 4,630 








months when the volume of output was declining, and was 
substantially less than in 1951-52. both absolutely and 
relatively (the expansion then reached 15.8 per cent). It 
is noteworthy, moreover, that the pace seems to have 
slackened slightly in the first half of this year, since the 
absolute growth then (by Frs. 133 milliards) was only 
fractionally larger than in the first half of 1953 (Frs. 129 
milliards). 

There has naturally been an expansion in the volume of 
credits to the private sector of the economy, but the increase 
of Frs. 270 milliards in the twelve months to mid-1954 was 
only moderately larger than in the previous year and was 
not much more than half that for 1951-52. On the other 
hand, the pace of absorption of credit by the public sector 
slowed down. As the table shows, it amounted to Frs. 87 
milliards, in contrast with Frs. 259 milliards in 1952-§3. 
Special advances by the Bank of France to the government 
were reduced according to plan, and its total direct advances 
rose during the twelve months by only Frs. 7 milliards, in 
contrast with increases of Frs. 139 milliards and Frs. 150 
milliards in the two previous years respectively. 

This welcome reduction in the government’s demands on 
the banking system reflects the improving trend of its 
“ overall’ domestic deficit. Total revenue has in fact 
exceeded expenditure classified as “ current ” in each of the 
past two years, and in 1953 the excess amounted to Frs. 243 
milliards ; but capital expenditure “ below-line ” rose to Frs. 
880 milliards, so that there was an overall deficit of Frs. 637 
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milliards. The estimates for 1954 envisaged some decline in 
the current surplus but provided for a sharp reduction in 
capital expenditure (to Frs. 618 milliards), so that the over- 
all deficit was expected to drop to Frs. 418 mulliards. 
Ordinary expenditure has, however, been running substan- 
tially beyond estimate, and although in the current year this 
trend has been cushioned by the buoyancy of revenues, it 
has rather disquieting implications for the future, especially 
as M. Faure’s recent proposals have not taken account of the 
cost of the increases in subsidies and in civil servants’ 
salaries. He apparently hopes that these will be carried by 
ar increase in revenue flowing from the increase in the level 
of activity—which he expects to amount to a further § per 
cent in 1955. 


* 


The new estimates also envisage a cut in “ below-line ” 
loans for the finance of investment (in both the nationalised 
and private sectors of the economy) from Frs. 210 to Frs. 
19§ milliards, but despite this the total of state financing 
of investment is expected to rise from Frs. 687 to 758 
milliards (including certain special re-discount facilities pro- 
vided by the Bank of France). There still seems reason to 
hope, however, that the credit needs of industry may be met 
without provoking an acceleration of the growth in the total 
volume of money. Last month’s decision to abandon con- 
trol of capital issues by existing companies implies confi- 
dence that the market can tale an increasing part of the 
strain. It is noteworthy that during the past year there has 
been no pressure against the bank credit “ ceilings ” fixed 
at the time of inflationary pressure—despite the fact that 
the Bank of France has been pursuing a more liberal policy. 
Bank rate was reduced from 4 to 3} per cent in mid-Septem- 
ber, 1953, and to 3} per cent in February last. 

This combination of more favourable domestic trends— 


Rie ps 
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the stability of prices, the way in which rising pro.) 


iction 


. has accommodated the wage increases, and the easirig of the 


pressure of monetary expansion—has had its refle. in ig 
the balance of payments. Though French prices are dou. 
less still out of line with world prices, the disparii, 


~°Mms 
to have lessened ; by mid-1954 French export price mal 
6 per cent below their average’ for 1953. Even so. there 
was a further net gain on the terms of trade. Expo: haye 
risen from a monthly average of Frs. 67 milliards in: );> to 


Frs. 75 milliards in the second quarter of this year. ports 
in the first half of 1954 were about the same as in first 
half of 1953, reflecting the continuance of restrict). pyr 
were tending to rise. The total deficit on the balince of 
payments shrank in the first nine months of this ye.) $6; 
million, compared with $256 million in the simila: jeriod 
last year—an improvement that has permitted the >: por- 
tion of quota-free imports from the OEEC area to 
in the last few weeks from §7 per cent to 65 per cen! 

A good deal of this progress has evidently been due to 
the country’s own efforts, but a crucial role has been played 
by American aid. Direct aid to France and (prior to the 
armistice) to Indo-China was at an annual rate of $1,000 
million (including $385 million of special financial «id for 
the war in Indo-China). In addition, offshore orde:-. work 
on airfields and expenditures by American troops were 
expected to yield some $400 million—bringing 1)- total 
possible special dollar receipts to some 75 per ceni more 
than in 1953. It is this stream of dollars that explains 
the rise in the gold and dollar reserves. (Those shown in 
the accompanying table relate to the Bank of France, and 
its advances to the Exchange Fund ; the actual holdings 
of that Fund are not officially disclosed.) This dependence 
upon aid is clearly the most vulnerable aspect of the lrench 


1ised 


economy today. Paradoxically, it has been made more — 


serious by the ending of the war in Indo-China, because of 
the prospect of the diminution of special dollar aid 


Holland’s New Banking Regulations 


HE past year has seen the introduction of an important 

series of new regulations in the Dutch banking system. 
Essentially, these measures have constituted an attempt to 
restored to the central bank effective control over the 
credit mechanism ; and they have been made necessary by 
the very strength that the Dutch economy has achieved in 
these past three years. That strength is reflected in the 
persistently large external surpluses that have been earned 
from the second half of 1951 onwards. These surpluses 
generated an embarrassing excess of liquidity in the com- 
mercial banking system, so that short-money rates fell 
steeply. This decline went so far that bank rate, although 
reduced on three occasions, remained far above rates in 
the market, and the Netherlands Bank consequently lost 
effective contact with the market, so that its power to 
influence it was seriously diminished. 

The widening gap between the official and market money 
rates is illustrated in the accompanying chart. It will be 
noted that by the end of 1953 the rate on three months 
Treasury bills had fallen to around 4 per cent ; the rate for 
call money was at 4 per cent. Bank rate, at 2} per cent, 


though one of the lowest bank rates in Europe, plainly bore 
no relation to this pattern of rates. Because financing of the 
large surplus on the balance of payments had pumped 
a more than adequate volume of liquid assets into the bank- 
ing system, the banks could afford to take no heed of the 
rate set by the authorities. 

On December 31, 1953, the floating debt of the Nether- 
lands in the form of Treasury bills and Treasury bonds 
amounted to some fl, 4,600 million, of which no {ess that 
fl. 3,500 million was held by the banks (including agricul- 
tural credit institutions). These holdings were equivalent 
to more than 60 per cent~of the total of ‘5: banks 
deposits ; and the banks’ holdings of cash and ‘h<'r lend- 
ings at call to other money market institutions brought 


the ratio of total liquid assets to deposits to over 7° Pt © 


cent. A glut of liquidity of this-order could clear'y no be 


reconciled with the maintenance by the authoritic: « 


over the movement of deposits. Should any large additional 
demand for credit have arisen in the private sector of the 
cconomy no effective restraining pressure could have beea 
brought to bear on the banks to prevent their supplying 7 


i control 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1695 


HEAD OFFICE LONDON OFFICES 


C a ak EC? BRANCHES 

a ity—30, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

The Mees Piccadilly Circus Branch— THROUGHOUT 
Edinburgh. 16/18 Piccadilly, W.1. SCOTLAND. 


AFFILIATED BANK 


THE UNION BANK 


OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Head Office: yA \ er Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH » SCOTLAND 
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Whether you require East of Suez 


Banking Facilities un East of Suez! A phrase that quickens 


the imaginative pulse, evoking 
images of a strange, exciting world— 
the mysterious Orient, the exotic 
East of Stevenson, Kipling’s India, 
Life would be dull, indeed, without 
fiction, and Kipling and Stevenson 
will always find a welcome from the 
armchair traveller; but for those 
concerned with the sterner stuff of 
eastern commerce, information of 
a more realistic nature is required. 
This explains why so many business- 
men and traders consult the National. 
Bank of India for accurate and de- 
pendable information on conditions 
in the East. Through their long- 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK standing associations the National 


Bank of India have. established an 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED unrivalled knowledge of the many 


: problems peculiar to eastern trading, 
provides a comprehensive service and.can supply up-to-date informa- 


tion on the prevailing conditions and 
through 686 Offices trends in your particular market. 


A comprehensive service is available at the 
To ne Bank's branches in YNDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, The statue at Port Said 
Eighty-eight years of experience BURMA, KENYA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, TANGAN- ‘FE. Lesseps, diplomat ani er 
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Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA, UGANDA & 7ANZIBAR 
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There are openings for British G E ® e VA 


enterprise in Canada — but 

a knowledge of current ewIsZERLAND 
trading conditions there is 

vital. This essential imforma- 

tion can be obtained from the xk 
Bank. of Montreal, which has 


been prominent in Canadian COMPLETE 


commercial life for over 130 


years. INTERNATIONAL BAN KING 
SERVICE 


JF MONTREAL | kkk 
‘ 47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Current account fixed deposit open. 


-  _-Head Office : MONTREAL Documentary letters of credit. 
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ds the end of 1953, therefore, the Netherlands 
ered into consultation with the private banking 
ions to discuss the steps that could be taken to 
he glut of liquidity and sharpen the weapon of 
nk control. The most important result of the talks 
ment on the funding into medium-dated Govern- 
er of a large part of the floating debt held by the 
(he operation was conducted in March of this year. 
-w securities consisted of Treasury certificates with 
between eight and twelve years. A total of fl. 1,200 
such certificates was issued in all, divided in 
itely equal parts between.the eight, ten and twelve 
cificates, yielding respectively 2 per cent, 23 per 
1 2% per cent. These certificates offered a con- 
higher yield than the short-term paper, and are 
as collateral at the central bank in times of stress ; 
cannot be used as a cushion for credit expansion. 


lands Bank proceeded to extend and to sharpen those 
ents themselves. It agreed with the commercial 
iat it should have the conditional power to prescribe 
olute credit ceiling but that this power would be 
d only if other measures of credit restraint proved 
. A more important new power enabled the 
inds Bank to lay down a minimum ratio of liquid 
which were deemed not to include the new Treasury 
es) to deposits that the banks were to maintain. 


ninimum was fixed at 30 per cent. A maximum ratio 


o laid down, to be at 40 or 45 per cent “ according 
imstances.” The banks are in fact permitted to go 
the limits set by these ratios—on one condition. 







DUTCH MONEY RATES 


ank rote 


Three months’ 


rf ° 
Sw % Sreasury bills 
¢ Vw 





that they have recourse to the Netherlands Bank 
amount of the difference. In this way, Bank rate 
be made fully effective. 
rd arrangement, made in the form of a gentleman’s 
ent between the Netherlands Bank and a number of 
‘cual banks, provides for these banks to hold at the 


“ands Bank a minimum reserve of cash in relation 
The percentage is to be specified by the 
with due regard to the movement in the gold and 
exchange position ” ; it was initially fixed in March 
per cent, and was subsequently raised, by 1 per 


mmol by month, to 10 per cent. 


establishment of this mew control of cash ratios 
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is intended to serve two purposes. In the first place it 
reinforces the power of the Netherlands Bank to regulate 
the volume of credit by operations in securities on the open 
market. Secondly, as the form of the agreement itself 
intimates, it is intended to facilitate the financing by the 
Netherlands Bank of the balance of payments surplus. At 
times when the Bank is buying foreign exchange, the 
purchases could be financed without easing the liquid posi- 
tion of the commercial banks—by the simple expedient 


CHANGING PATTERN OF BANK ASSETS* 
(Millions of guilders) 


Advances to 


* Summarized balance sheets of 37 representative commércial banks. 


of raising the minimum cash ratio (which it can do up 
to an absolute limit of 1§ per cent). 

The consolidation of floating debt and the implementation 
of the new regulations have exercised a great influence on 
the composition of the banks’ assets. This is clearly seen 
from the accompanying table, which summarises the 
balance sheets of a large sample of Dutch commercial 
banks. The composite item of “cash at hand and at the 
Netherlands Bank ” has risen, but it should be noted that 
balances at the Bank may also have risen at the expense of 
the till money. The total of Treasury bills and bonds 
naturally declined considerably ; and this decline was con- 
siderably greater than the increase in “‘ credits granted to 
the government,” which includes the banks’ holdings of 
the new Treasury certificates. The fall in the liquidity of 
the banks has accordingly been very great ; yet advances 
to private borrowers and investments have risen appre- 
ciably. In these new circumstances the Netherlands 
Bank has been prepared to discount Treasury paper with 
a remaining life of less than twelve months at the excep- 
tionally low rate of 1 per cent—compared with the normal 
rate of 24 per cent, the Bank rate. 

In sum, the Netherlands Bank has made a serious, and 
so far as can be judged at the moment a successful, attempt 
to create the conditions in which a positive monetary policy 
can be pursued in times of prosperity as well as in times 
of crisis. In the inflation and external strain that followed 
the Korean boom it led the way in Europe in restoring 
monetary discipline ; now, in wholly different conditions, it 
has made a comprehensive attempt to restore some order t6 
and some measure of control of a money market disorganised 
by the effects of the inflow of foreign exchange. It is now 
well equipped to pursue a truly flexible monetary policy— 
that is a policy that can and does work in either direction as 
occasion demands. The methods by which this has been 
done would scarcely find favour in banking circles in 
Britain ; but the Netherlands experiment should be instruc- 
tive for a number of other continental countries troubled by 
the same problem of ineffective contact between central bank 
and money market. 
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British Banks in the East 


HE eight London eastern exchange banks have a 

variety of major functions, but they are traditionally 
and especially associated with the overseas trade of the 
territories in which they operate. They are so linked both 
in fact and in the minds of the public they serve. It is as 
staging posts in the complex network of the trade and finance 
of the Eastern hemisphere that the exchange banks grew to 
their present impressive stature, and it is in this same role 
that they must look for increasing prosperity in the future. 
The banks have in consequence been particularly strongly 
threatened by the recent political and economic upheavals 
in the East, and their future will be largely determined by 
at least four major conditions over which they themselves 


have but little control. These conditions are: the mainten-» 


ance of a reasonable degree of political and economic stability 
in the East ; an expansion, in the lorig term, of international 
trade, and particularly of eastern trade; the continuing 
strength and use of sterling as a medium of international 
exchange ; and the retention of the bill on London as a Key 
instrument in world trade. 


It is not possible here to examine in any great detail the 
extent to which these conditions have been fulfilled during 
the past year. This article seeks rather to examine some 
of the more conspicuous developments in the Asian countries 
and to consider how far they have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of an environment in which the exchange banks 
can render to Asian trade those services for which they are 
specially equipped. The banks have, on the whole, shown 
a commendable willingness to accept the new conditions 
under which they work, and have recognised that the Asian 
countries, in order to make the best of their limited resources, 
dv need to have recourse to a measure of central direction 
in their economic affairs. 


Nonetheless, a certain note of caution does appear to 
underlie and to qualify this recognition. Throughout Asia 
there is a disposition to think that the wealth of the world 
is concentrated in a handful of exchange banks ; that these 
concerns are too cautious, and in particular not sufficiently 
adventurous in support of local projects. These criticisms 
do appear to have struck home. Thus Mr V. A. Grantham, 
chairman of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, found it necessary in his address to shareholders 
earlier this year to reaffirm the bank’s lending principles— 
in the context of the problem of financing India’s five-year 
plan. 

.... Save only for the statutory reserves which we 
are required by the Reserve: Bank of India to maintain, we 
already fully use our local resources in financing India’s 
foreign trade and in providing finance for India’s jute and 
cotton mills, tea estates and other export industries. The 
whole of our business is based on liquidity and, therefore, 
we are not in a position to provide long-term finance. I 
am sure that it is essential to the stability of the Indian 
economy that commercial banks should continue to function 
on strictly orthodox lines. 

Likewise and in a similar context, Mr J. K. Michie, chair- 
man of the National Bank of India, emphasised that a 
bank’s deposits are largely “at call,” and for that reason 


it is “quite wrong to commit them to long-terin capital 
investment.” 
Nevertheless, it seems inevitable that now that it js 


generally realised throughout Asia that progressiy: indus. 
trial development depends primarily upon the a\,\! ability 


of finance—a simple proposition that was ignored or for 
gotten in the first flush of post-independence nationalism— 
it seems inevitable that the exchange banks will be expected 
to make a contribution to the financing of industry going 
beyond the limited export field with which they have q 
long historical connection. Provided their own canons of 
liquidity and orthodoxy are maintained, it is unlikely that 


the exchange banks will prove unsympathetic to properly 
sponsored plans for industrial development. And in defence 
of those canons they can cite the findings of a committee 
appointed by the Reserve Bank of India, which considered 
that it is undesirable to encourage commercial banks to make 
long-term advances to industry if the banks have in turn 
to depend on the Reserve Bank to provide the liquidity to 
back such advances—which ought to be made on the banks’ 
own initiative and judgment. The committee recommended 
that Indian banks and insurance companies should form a 
syndicate, under the leadership of the Imperial Bank of 
India, for underwriting or investing in new issues of shares 
or debentures of industrial companies. 


* s 

Meanwhile, practical steps towards the mobilisation of 
capital for use in industry have been taken at the very 
highest level. With the active co-operation of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, a new 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India is 
rapidly taking shape, and will shortly begin operations. 
The corporation will derive its working finance from both 
official and unofficial sources—from loans made by the 
International Bank and the Government of India (the 
latter will lend from the local currency “ counterpart 
funds” of foreign economic assistance), and (rom sub- 
scriptions to its equity made by Indian, British and Amer 
can interests. The British participation will come largely 
from the exchange banks, insurance interests and the 
Commonwealth Development Finance Company; and tt 
may be presumed that when the Indian subscriptions art 
organised they will also be found to emanate chicfly from 
banks and insurance companies. Both Ceylon and Pakistaa 


are understood to have similar plans afoot to assist theif 
industrial development, and it may well be that 11s Indian 
corporation will serve as a prototype for the otlicr countriss 
of South and South-East Asia. 

The commercial realism and cordial manner that have 


been adopted by the South Asian administra‘: 0s 12 theif 


. . $ ve foreion | 
relationships with the exchange banks and :ver foreiga 


trading institutions stand in sharp contrast W he “7 
ment meted out by the Communist Governm."" of ol 
Since the Geneva Conference and the visit » "¢ ¢ ttle 


delegation to the Far East hope of resuscitatins trade — 
China has been revived, and indeed a delegation reper 
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some half-dozen British industrial and commer- 
cial associations is shortly to visit Peking for this purpose. 
But it seems utterly improbable that the exchange banks 
will figure in any such expansion of the China trade, or 
indeed that they should wish to do so, after their bitter 
experiences since 1949. The slow progress that has 
been made in the negotiations with the Chinese authorities 
for the closure of the banks’ branches and the disposal of 
their assets was emphasised last March by Mr C. Blaker, 
chairman of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration. Mr Blaker pointed out that these irritating 
delays had occurred despite the fact that, in order to speed 
up a final settlement, the bank had “ offered concessions 
involving very considerable sacrifices.” 

The other exchange banks with interests in China are 
the Chartered Bank and the Mercantile Bank of India. All 
three banks have been acting in concert, and with the aid 
of the Chargé d’affaires, in order to salvage some small 
trifles from the ruins of a once magnificent banking struc- 
ture. No hope is any longer entertained of achieving any- 
thing resembling an equitable settlement of duly authenti- 
cated claims and counter-claims. The fervent advocates of 
the new deal for China might profitably pause and ponder 
on the treatment accorded to the evicted exchange banks and 
their staffs in the last five years, in the face of the personal 
assurances given by Mao-Tse Tung in 1949. 


senting 


* 


One of the many lessons to be drawn from the contrast 
in the recent experience of the British banks in Communist 
China and in free Asia is that the future of exchange bank- 
ing in Asia depends in the main upon the spirit of govern- 
ment rather than upon its form. Certain basic conditions 
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must exist if banking institutions are to render their best 
services to the community, and such conditions are not 
generally found in the strictly regimented economies. But 
for the most part the Asian countries are moving cautiously 
towards a measure of socialisation, and their programmes 
of economic planning postulate expanding industrial and 
agricultural activity and a rising standard of living. If these 
goals are attained the exchange banks along with - other 
institutions concerned with international trade should share 
in the general prosperity. 

Except indeed where political conditions have, as in 
China, made their position impossible, or civil war has, 
as in the interior of Burma, brought normal trade to a 
standstill, the exchange banks have shown no disposition 
to restrict their activities in Asia, Earlier this year the 
confidence that the British exchange banks maintain in 
South Asia was illustrated by the action of the British 
Bank of the Middle East in taking over the Indian branches 
of the Nationale Handelsbank NV, which had decided to 
withdraw from the country. The transfer of interests 
received the ready approval of the Government of India 
and may be taken as a sign of the good relations that exist 
between the exchange banks and the Indian authorities. Of 
the sixteen foreign banks now operating in India, eight 
are British exchange banks, two are American concerns, 
two are Japanese, one is Dutch, one is Chinese, one is 
French and one is Pakistani. Of the total deposits lodged 
with foreign banks in the country at end-1952, some 88 
per cent were held in accounts with British banks. The 
record speaks for itself. . Outside the Commonwealth 
countries the story in Asia has indeed recently been one of 
decline in the activities of the exchange banks. But that is 
not of their choosing ; nor, plainly, does it foreshadow a 
corresponding movement im free Asia in the future, 


London and the World Gold Market 


O' all the freeings and reopenings of markets that have 
helped to restore sterling as a truly international 
currency, the reopening of the gold market in March of 
this year stands out as the most significant. Its significance 
was due not merely to the volume of business that was 
handled before the war and that the market is now handling 
again, or to the fact that it marked the resurrection of 
another of the major commodity markets of the City of 
London ; it reflected also the symbolical qualities of gold 
itself in the context of convertibility. The new market 
did not in fact provide any further facilities through 
which holders of inconvertible sterling could obtain gold 
ot dollars ; for gold could be bought only against American 
account sterling (which has always been fully convertible) 
against a new type of sterling, known as “ registered 
Sterling.” issued only against dollars or gold itself. But 
the ver y fact that even these restricted varieties of sterling 
could oe converted into gold on the open market appeared 
'o make the ultimate goal of full convertibility of sterling 
far more realistic than it was when dealings in gold were 
sll the strict preserve of the authorities. 

“opi the war London was the leading gold market in 
the world. Its pre-eminence was due to a variety of 


circumstances. There were present in London a number 
of specialist bullion firms, including dealers, brokers and 
refiners. The greater part of the gold produced in the 
world came—as it still comes—from the Commonwealth, 
and natural trade and financial links meant that it was 
consigned for sale to London. This very continuity and 
abundance of supplies attracted to London buyers from the 
whole world who, in turn, helped to make the London 
bullion market a genuine two-way market, so that it con- 
tributed much to sterling’s status as an international 
currency. 

At the outbreak of war the gold market was closed, and 
the Bank of England became the sole buyer and seller of 
gold in the United Kingdom. Then after 1945 the edict 
of the International Monetary Fund against dealing in 
gold at prices other than the official parity had the effect 
of prolonging the closure. But the London market suffered 
almost in isolation, as the sense of discipline displayed by 
the authorities in Britain found little reflection in other 
countries. It soon became evident that, given the prevail- 
ing economic and political uncertainties, the demand for 
gold was so great as to inflate the market price well above 
the official parity of $35 an ounce. .The result was that 
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in a short time a number of active free gold markets 
developed throughout the world, and attracted an increas- 
ing volume of gold. Such markets were to be found 
in the Far East (notably in Hongkong and Macao); in 
the Middle East. (Beirut and Kuwait); and in Europe 
(notably in Paris and Switzerland). 

But when, at last, the Fund abandoned its attempts to 
check the traffic in premium gold, a flood of newly mined 
gold was openly diverted to the free market. A gradual pres- 
sure was in consequence exerted on the premium price, which 
fell from a high point of over $50 per ounce in 1950 to slightly 
below the official parity of $35 per ounce in the closing 
weeks of 1953. The disappearance of this premium on free 
market gold removed one of the considerations that might 
have caused further hesitation in the reopening of a free 
market in London ; if the authorities had tolerated a market 
in which gold was quoted at well above its parity price, 
it might have been argued that they were in effect acknow- 
ledging a devaluation of sterling in terms of gold and 
the dollar. 


* 


The reopening of the gold market in March of this year 
was intended to restore to London its former position as an 
international gold market. Since last March purchases and 
sales of gold previously made in terms of dollars have been 
possible in terms of sterling. The first transactions took 
place on Monday March 22nd, when the representatives of 


six bullion firms met once again as in prewar days at 10.30 


a.m. to fix the price of gold in sterling at the office of Messrs. 
Rothschilds in St. Swithin’s Lane. All authorised dealers in 
foreign exchange were recognised by the Bank of England 
as authorised dealers in gold. Anyone is permitted to sell 
gold in the market ; the only people who can buy, however, 
are those who have American or Canadian sterling, those 
who can make payment in registered sterling or, finally, 
residents of the sterling area with special licence from the 
Bank of England, to buy for industrial or other authorised 
purposes to the same limited extent as they could before the 
market was reopened. 

Within a few hours of its reopening the London bullion 
market had in fact retrieved its position as the most impor- 
tant gold market in the world. This was principally because 
it immediately established itself again as a genuine two-way 
market. In order to reattract the business that had been 
lost to foreign centres, notably those on the Continent of 
Europe, dealers in London quoted prices so narrow as to set 
a competitive pace that could not be matched by any other 
market. The bulk of the newly mined gold of the Common- 
wealth has come to this market for sale, including the South 
African gold. The agreement between the United Kingdom 
and South African Governments that requires that a certain 
minimum of South African gold shall be sold direct to the 
United Kingdom continues in force ; but the gold may now 
be sold in the open market as well as directly through the 
Bank of England. The Bank, operating for the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, has, in fact, operated actively in the 
market, sometimes on the selling and sometimes on the 
buying side. - Foreign exchange and bullion dealers in 
London have again developed the techniques of marrying 
gold and dollar positions and the prices reached at gold 
fixings and in subsequent deals have borne a very close 
relationship to the sterling-dollar exchange rate. 
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This interrelationship has been strikingly dev: istrated 
during recent weeks. The gold price has risen 


“0, 1954 


in close correlation with the fluctuations in th. “a 
dollar rate. ‘The “parity” price of gold is at 25>. 4 4 
ounce, and the exchange limits of $2.78 and $2.3 limits 
of 252s. and 248s. a fine ounce to the price thar ld cap 
reach before gold and exchange arbitrage is made fitable 
—subject, of course, to costs of freight and in. ince 
At the reopening of the market in March the | ce was 
fixed at 248s. 6d. When sterling was bumping ©) 1st the 


upper limit of $2.82 in late April and early May he gold 
price did not in fact fall in sympathy, owing to 1c strong 
demands in London for the metal that were then | «ng felt 
But the weakening of sterling during the autumn . ( bring 
forth a marked response in the London gold’ pri. which 
rose to a peak of 251s. 54d. a fine ounce. T! ice of 
gold in terms of dollars has, however, been exc: tionally 
steady over the past eight months; it has rancocd only 
between $35.05 and $35.11 a fine ounce. This stability, 
and the extremely modest extent of the premium over the 
official parity price of $35 an.ounce, are a reflection, on 
the one hand, of the substantial potential supply of gold 
that is now forthcoming when even a smal! premium 
emerges, and on the other hand of the substantia decline 
in the demand for gold for hoarding, both in the |‘ar East 
and in Europe. 


* 


The turnover in the London gold market was exception- 
ally large during the first few weeks of dealing. A number of 
factors contributed to this early activity. One was that 
hoarding demand from the Continent and the East became 
appreciable. And on the supply side the market was called 
upon to handle large and exceptional shipments o{ Soviet 
gold which, together with arrivals of Soviet silver and 
platinum, were made in order to build up the Sovic: Union’s 
sterling balances. These had been depleted by |arge-scale 
purchases of consumer goods both in and outside the stet- 
ling area, but in nearly all cases paid for in sterling (since 


the Soviet Union has long enjoyed transferab': account 
facilities). Some of these shipments of Soviet gold were 


made direct to the authorities, and some were c2nalised 


the free market ; the choice depended upon the current price) 
and the prevailing rates for sterling against the (ilar, both 


in the official market and in the unofficial mark«! ‘n trans 
ferabie sterling. . 
After this initial burst of activity the London » market : 
settled down to a more normal gait. It has con nued to 
handie the bulk of the newly mined gold from the ( ommon-— 
wealth and to satisfy a moderately active demanc {rom the” 
Far East and Middle East. The reopening ©! ' market 
has in fact been fully justified. The risks tha sceptics 
feared it might involve have not materialised, nsider- 
able grist has been brought to the mill of |< banking 
machinery of the City of London. Finally, the oning of | 
the gold market has, through making sterling so ch mor 
useful as an international currency, helped to ©) ore the | 
sterling area’s reserves of gold and foreign ex! A good 
portion of the heavy inflow of foreign funds to | don that : 
took place in the spring represented the buildin: |) °! a | 
1 has agalts 


ing balances for use on the gold market. Lon ° "3s 
become the centre in which facilities for financ'! arbitrage 


are most highly developed and most economic: ) available. 
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SOCIETE GENERALE 


pour favoriser le développement du 
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Commerce et de !|"Industrie en France 
vas ESTABLISHED 1864 
the ((incorperated in France with limited liability) 
old 
ong Head Office: 
elt. 29 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS (9e) 
ing 
ich LONDON OFFICE: 
of | 105 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
re | NEW YORK AGENCY: 
bs 60 Wall Street 
the BUENOS AIRES OFFICE: 
on Calle Reconquista 330 
‘old 
a OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 
ine AND IN FRENCH AFRICA 
Be | (Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French West Africa, 
| French Equatorial Africa) 
Subsidiaries in Belgium, Spain and Cuba. 
Associated Bank in Switzerland, Germany and Saar. 
ion- 
of CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
that i 
ame 
led 
viet 
and 
on’s 
cale 
ster- 
ince 
punt 
were 
d to 
rice 
both | 
‘ans- : 
irket 
d to | 
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king 


ig of HABPAndine field for your industry or business, you will find 
= petpfut formation in two booklets specially prepared by the 
: mq ¥: : d New Zealand Bank. They are Australia's Continuing 
‘that ely : a nt and: Company Formation in Australia which respect- 
oi wine social, industrial and commercial conditions ; and 











gain 
rage 


os USTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Ltd. 
and The Union Bank of Australia Ltd. 


tad Office: 7] Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Tel: AVEnue 1281 


If you are considering Australia as an 


*mpat\y Law and taxation. Copies will be gladly sent on request. 
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SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


(A company limited by shares incorporated in Switzerland) 


99, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
WEST END OFFICE: lle REGENT STREET, S.W.1 


38724 


The Bank offers exceptional facilities for the 


execution of foreign exchange transactions 
and for international banking business of 
every description. Its handbooks on British 
Exports and Exchange Restrictions Abroad 
and the periodical bulletins on Swiss economic 
development are at the disposal of all who 
are interested. 


LONDON : SWITZERLAND : NEW YORK 


AFFILIATED COMPANY IN CANADA :— 
SWISS CORPORATION FOR CANADIAN 
INVESTMENTS, MONTREAL 
Resident Representative for South America : 

RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 






































THE BRITISH BANK 
OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889) 






Branches: Branches: 
CAPITAL 
ADEN £1.500,000 PERSIAN 
Aden ne GULF 
; PUBLISHED Bahrain 
pg ee RESERVES Doha 
Calcutta £1,482,890 a 
IRAQ The Bank has bran- = gyursay 
Baghdad ches throughout the 
Basra Middle East and in 
Bombay and Cal- SAUDI 
JORDAN cutta. The Bank’s ARABIA 
Amman services and knew- Alkhobar 
ledge of local con- Dammam 
LEBANON ditions will gladly Jeddah 
Beirut be ——, - the 
Tripoli disposal xpor- 
ters and Importers. ae 
LIBYA Inquiri leppo 
Tripoli ies are invited Damascus 









HEAD OFFICE 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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KLEINWORT, SONS 
& CO., LTD. 





BAYERISCHE STAATS: ANKE 

Established : Founded 1780 | 

CUBA 1792. LONDON 1 ee 

MUNICH I, KARDINAL-FAULHABE®-sTR. fm 
| MERCHANT BANKERS Peo ae : 


of Banking Business transacted 
Branches in all important Bavarian 7 owns 
20, FENCHURCH STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.3. FOREIGN TRADE BANK 








‘THE BANK OF TOKYO. 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


naa ||| CREDIT O 
“jac mr q ITALIANO 


Authorised Capital: 
Yen 3,600,000,000 


sneer eeenenseerewsangttinnerensansenanniameneente 


Branches serving all important centres in Japan. | 





‘Head Office in Milan 
262 Branches i in Italy 











London Branch: Redan iiien —O. Petit 
7 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C.3. 158, Fenchurch St, E.C.3 
NEW YORK: 100 Broadway Telephone: MIN 8851/2 
CALCUTTA -: 5 Clive Row 
HONG KONG : _ Caxton House, 
1 Duddell Street enenennenm 

KARACHI $ Qamar House 

Bunder Road 


| BOMBAY : 221 Dr Dadabhai 
Naroji Road, Fort 


| oe dea ne REPRESENTATIVES also in: Bombay 
| London Manager : KOICHIRO. YAMAZAKI. DS uae aaa Sie GyM—New York 


Cables : TOHBANK, LONDON. 
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\B BANK LTD. 
Established 1930 

Regi-(ered Office: JERUSALEM 

‘lead Office: AMMAN 
BRANCHES: 

iK The Has! te Kingdom 

of the JORDAN and 

PALES! : Jerusalem, Amman, Nablus, Irbid, Ramallah, 
Tulkarm, Gaza. 
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THE 
KASTERN 
BANK LTD 


Subscribed Capital ...  £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital -.-  £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ala £1,300,000 










PGYP1 : Cairo, Al-Azhar, Alexandria, Port Said, 



























Al-Mansoura, Mahallah Kubra, Tanta. 
IRAQ : Baghdad, “Mesut, Basra. | Every description of Banking and Exchange 
H SYRIA : Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Banias. bees 
usiness undertaken 
R. | } LEBANO : Beirut, Tripoli. 
H SAUDI ARABIA: Jeddah, Al-Khuber, Dammam, Riyad, and Branches in 
Mecca. 
! LIBYA : Benghazi, Tripoli (under establishment). 
I Se , IRAQ, BAHRAIN, DOHA, ADEN, 
H SUDAN : Khartoum (under establishment). 
| Londo pondents : MIDLAND BANK. LIMITED. | INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, 
New } rrespondents « THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK LA 
OF THE CITY OF NEW- YORK, i SINGAPORE and MA YA 
iS GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
AND IRVING TRUST CO. Head Office 
Other o»ndents all over the World. 
Capital \uthorised and Subscribed - +  » JD.1,100,000 
Reserve funds and Special Reserve Funds - - JD.2,102.908 2 & 3, CROSBY SQUARE 


(Jordan Dinar) Equivatent to one Pound Sterling. 


LONDON, E.C.3 


The invites you to utilise its efficient services for all your 
sactions with all the World. 






Lidl 






S. JAPHET & Co, Lr. 


LONDON 












THE FUJI BANK LTD. 


(Incerporated in Japan) 
ESTABLISHED 1880 








| 
Merchant Bankers 
| 
| 





cence et CE LC CT CTC CLC LL A a 


| Paii-up Capital - = Yen 2,700,000,000 ” 

; 

Head Office : 

my }-CHOME, OTEMACHI, CHIYODA-KU, | | 
TOKYO = : | 60, LONDON WALL, E. C. 2 
: London Branch : i | | NATional 9633 

i >’\'SBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, | | 

: LONDON, E.C.2 | 

: 3 — No. $47, Tel, No. : NAT. 0601-4, | 
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NETHERLANDS BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


att LIMITED 





| (Incorporated with limited liability in the 
i Union of South Africa) 


HEAD OFFICE: 
CHURCH STREET, PRETORIA 


London Office: 


37, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


- BRANCHES IN ALL IMPORTANT CENTRES 
. OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Associated with 


= | NEDERLANDSE OVERZEE BANK NV. 


Head Office : AMSTERDAM Herengracht 546 
Branches in THe HaGug, ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 


SOCIETE HOLLANDAISE DE BANQUE S.A., 


BRUSSELS and ANTWERP 


& (0. LIMITED 





BANKERS 









34 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Associated Company 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & Ce. (AFRICA) LIMITED 
Eagle Star House, Commissioner Street 
JOHANNESBURG 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON 
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RAFIDAIN 
BANK 


Total Assets Exceed ID.’ ),000,000 
Paid-up Capital ID. 1,900,000 
Reserve Fund ID. 1,500,000 


A CENTRE OF MIDDLE EAST Finane 





The Rafidain Bank, bankers to the Government of 
Iraq, offer a complete banking service to those 
| desirous of conducting business with the Middle 
East. Foreign Banking Transactions of ai! types, 
including opening and advising Commercia! Letters 
of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Travellers’ Cheques . 
and Letters of Credit, Collection of Bills, Remit. 
tances, etc. 


















HEAD OFFICE: BAGHDAD 
Branches in: 
IRAQ Baghdad : Baghdad-Southgate : Basrah * Mosul : Kirkuk 
Hillah * Amarah + Najaf * Nasiriya* Bagouba 
LEBANON Beirut SYRIA Damascus : Aleppo 
LONDON OFFICE: 25 ABCHURCH LANE, EC4 
London Manager: W. D. Wickenden 





America and you will find quebracho extract. The 
quebracho itself is a tall hardwood tree which grows in the 
northern forests of Argentina, taking a full century to reach 
maturity. Its extract, a valuable tanning agent, is shipped 
to world markets from Buenos Aires, where the Bank df 
London and South America has long been established. 
You will find quebracho mentioned from time to time B 
the Argentine section of the Bank’s Fortnightly Review. 
This publication is an invaluable guide for all who wish 
to enter Latin American markets, whether as buyers of @" 
sellers, for it summarizes the latest reports on trading trends 
import regulations and exchange control 1 eived from 
our 51 branches in South and Central America. We shall. 
be glad to send you a specimen copy, on application 10% 












Glance down the list of Britain’s imports from Latia 










The Research Department (SECTION 34) ’ 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AM 
LIMITED | 


HEAD Orfice : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDO 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET BRADFORD : 19 SU 





£.6.2 
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